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I.—VERRIUS FLACCUS. 


II. 


In the following essay I wish to consider some points connected 
with the fortunes of the De Verborum Significatu in the first five 
centuries of the Christian era. The main question which I would 
raise is whether the philological writers of those centuries have 
preserved fragments of Verrius other than thse which have sur- 
vived in the epitomes of Festus and Paulus. 

I observed in my preceding essay that the work of Verrius was 
the first great encyclopaedia, alphabetically arranged, that was 
known in Roman literature. That it should be largely consulted 
by the scholars and antiquarians of the first and second centuries 
is only what we should expect, and there is evidence enough that 
this was the fact. Let us first take two celebrated scholars of the 
first century, Quintilian and Pliny the Elder. Quintilian was not a 
professed philologist, but he sometimes has occasion to touch lightly 
on questions of etymology and antique expression. In his first 
book (4, § 13) he alludes to such archaisms as Valesii, Fusii, for 
Valerii and Furii, mertare for mersare, faedos for haedos, duellum 
for bellum, stlocus for locus. Now it can hardly be an accident that 
every one of these words is to be found in Festus or Paulus. Va/- 
estus and Fusius are discussed in Paulus p. 33, mertare pp. 81 and 
124, faedos p. 84, duellum p. 66, stlocus p. 313. A little further on, 
in § 25, Quintilian touches on the origin of some of the most 
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familiar among the Roman cognomina, such as Rufus, Sulla, 
Burrus, Galba, Without wearying my readers by quoting the 
list in full, I may mention that out of eighteen names, seven, Rufus, 
Burrus, Plautus, Opiter, Cordus, Postumus, Marcipor, are to be 
found explained in the epitomes of Paulus and Festus, while two 
others, Agrippa and Vopiscus, are mentioned in Pliny (H. N. 7, 47), 
and in the last book of Nonius, whose work De Compendiosa 
Doctrina was, in its more strictly lexicographical portions, largely 
drawn, directly or indirectly, from Verrius Flaccus, as I shall hope 
to show further on.’ 

But we have not yet done with Quintilian. In the sixth chapter 
of his first book he protests against the use of certain archaisms, 
to wit, copper, antigerio, exanclare, and prosapia. These words 
are all to be found in Festus, and so again are some others men- 
tioned by Quintilian in the same chapter, pacunt, lupus femina, 
and the names /falia, Beneventum, and Quirinalis. In the fifth 
chapter (§§ 8, 13) Quintilian mentions a word p/oxenum, which he 
says Catullus picked up somewhere in the neighborhood of the Po. 
Now Festus p. 230 has a gloss on this word which he illustrates 
by a line of Catullus, “ gingivas vero ploxeni habet veteris.” The 
inference readily suggests itself, when the other passages to which 
I have alluded are considered, that Quintilian took his remark from 
Verrius Flaccus, or possibly from some book of extracts from him. 

I pass on now to a passage in the eighth book of Quintilian (3, 
§ 25) where the same phenomenon recurs. Quintilian is here 
noticing some antiquarian expressions used by Vergil, o//i, guianam 
and porricere (if this be the true reading). On these words again 
we find notes in Festus and Paulus; “ od/ic, illic,” p. 196; guianam, 
p. 257; porricere p. 218. Besides these Quintilian has something 
to say of some other words, guaeso, oppido, and autumo. Notes 
on guaeso and oppido will be found in Festus (p. 259 and 184); 
upon autumo I must be allowed to pause fora moment. “Autumo,” 
says Quintilian, “tragicum est.” Now it so happens that in 
Festus and Paulus there is no note on this word. But Nonius p. 
237 has one in which he illustrates it by a quotation from Lucilius, 
another from Plautus, and three from Pacuvius. Now Pacuvius 
was the writer who was above all others the representative of the 
old Roman tragedy. I think it therefore highly probable that 
Quintilian had before him some handbook in which autumo was 


1 Lists of cognomina may have been taken from the book of Cornelius Epicadus 
De Cognominibus ; Charisius p. 110 Keil. 
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illustrated fram Pacuvius, as it is in Nonius; and if I succeed in 
rendering it probable that Nonius borrowed largely from Verrius 
Flaccus, it may perhaps be allowable to conjecture that Verrius 
had some note of the kind. Inthe same chapter § 31 Quintilian 
remarks on the word exfectoro, which is quoted by Paulus p. 80. 

Let us now turn to the elder Pliny, who in his Natural History 
several times quotes Verrius Flaccus as an authority upon remark- 
able phenomena of nature. Pliny is here probably using, not the 
De Verborum Significatu, but the work of Verrius entitled verum 
memoria dignarum. But Pliny also wrote a grammatical treatise 
de dubio sermone, of which portions are quoted by Julius Romanus, 
a scholar who (if we may trust the evidence collected by Keil in 
his preface to Charisius and Diomedes) seems to have flourished 
about the beginning of the second century A. D. Verrius Flaccus 
did not write a special treatise upon grammar; but I have endeav- 
ored to show in the preceding essay that there was a great deal of 
grammatical matter in the De Verborum Significatu. That Pliny 
actually consulted this work can be shown by express quotations 
preserved by Julius Romanus,’ and there are other indications of 
the same fact. The note on ancifes, for instance, in Charisius p. 
120 (Keil) reminds the reader very much of the note in Paulus 
on anceps p. 19; that on aeribus from aes on the same page is 
illustrated by a passage of Cato, and it is remarkable that on the 
twenty-seventh page of Festus there is also a note on the same 
word illustrated from Cato. . 

There is another point on which I wish to remark in connection 
with the quotations from Julius Romanus which Charisius has pre- 
served. It is that in some cases they are arranged on the principle 
which we have already observed as underlying the order of words 
in Verrius Flaccus. Words from the same authors are quoted in 
separate series. This is notably the case with the alphabetical list 
of adverbs cited from Julius Romanus by Charisius p. 194-224; a 
fact which suggests the inference that it was taken from some work 
of a lexicographical character already arranged upon this plan. 
So it is with the catalogue of interjections, likewise from Julius 
Romanus, given by Charisius p. 239, only that this is not alpha- 
betical. It may further be observed that the range of authors 


1Charis. p. 126, “ Verrius Flaccus”; inquit Plinius, “eorum nominum quae 
-vs finiuntur casu nominativo ablativus in e¢ dirigendus est.” p. 141 “panium 
Caesar de analogia libro II dici debere ait. Sed Verrius contra.” This note, like 
the one preceding and following it, probably comes from Pliny. 
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quoted corresponds in the main with that of the De Verborum 
Significatu. 

The fiame of Pliny occurs frequently in the remarks of Julius 
Romanus upon anomaly in declension (Charisius p. 120 foll.). In 
these too, as in his catalogue of conjunctions, Romanus several 
times mentions Flavius Caper, a scholar of the age of Trajan. 
Whether he himself consulted authorities older than Caper or Pliny 
cannot be ascertained with certainty ; but it may be taken as almost 
certain that Pliny, at any rate, drew largely on the stores of infor- 
mation collected by Verrius Flaccus. 

Verrius Flaccus is again often quoted by Velius Longus, another 
scholar of the age of Trajan. But it may be that Velius Longus, 
writing as he did on orthography merely, is quoting not the De 
Verborum Significatu, but the De Orthographia of Verrius. 

An encyclopaedic work containing a collection of miscellaneous 
information partly on natural philosophy, partly on the history, 
antiquities, and public and private life of the Romans, was compiled 
by Suetonius. Of Suetonius’ Pratum (for thus it was entitled by 
its author) there is good reason for supposing that much has been 
preserved by Isidore. The scope of the work was different from 
that of the De Verborum Significatu of Verrius, though there 
were many points where the two would coincide; and it would be 
rash to assert that Suetonius made any very extensive use of the 
work of Verrius, when he might have easily taken his materials 
directly from Varro. But later in the second century, if I am not 
mistaken, Aulus Gellius studied Verrius Flaccus a great deal; 
indeed he has, as I remarked in my previous paper, preserved 
parts of the De Verborum Significatu which have disappeared 
from our epitomes. 

If it be true that Festus lived in the age of the Antonines, this 
fact alone would show that a great deal of attention was paid to 
Verrius Flaccus at that epoch. The need for an abridgment of the 
De Verborum Significatu would not otherwise have arisen. The 
revived interest in old Latin, which reached its highest pitch in the 
age of the Antonines, would make the study of Verrius indis- 
pensable to literary men. And so, although the name of Verrius 
is not by any means always mentioned, we find a great many traces 
of his learning in Gellius. I have at present noticed the following, 
and there may be many more. Gellius 1, 16, 1 has a note on 
the phrase mille hominum, which he illustrates from Claudius 
Quadrigarius, Lucilius, Varro, Cato, and Cicero. Festus p. 153 
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preserves ‘the words “ mille singulariter dicebant”; comp. also p. 
158. Gellius 2, 6, 5 says “¢axare pressius crebriusque est quam 
tangere.”’ There is a note on faxare in Festus p. 356. In the 
same chapter of Gellius (§ 21) we may compare the remarks on 
squalere with those in Festus p. 328. Gellius 2, 10 has a long note 
on the word /avisae, which I suspect is drawn from one abridged 
on the 88th page of Paulus. In Gellius 2, 21, 6 there are some 
observations on the word /frzones which remind us of the note in 
Festus p. 339. Gellius 3, 18, 1 pedarii senatores = Festus p. 210. 
Gellius 4, 3, 3 agnus femina = Festus p. 286. In Gellius 5, 6 
there is a discussion of the different kinds of crowns awarded by 
the Romans, which contains a great deal of matter taken from 
Verrius Flaccus: see Festus pp. 367, 191, 42, 195, 144. So it is 
with the note on Vetovis, vesculus, and their cognates in Gellius 5, 
12, 1: compare Festus -p. 379. The note on dies atri and nefasti 
in Gellius 5, 17 is avowedly taken from the fourth book of Verrius’ 
work, although it has not survived in our epitomes; and the case 
is precisely the same with the observations on Aistoria and annales 
in the next chapter. In chapter 21 of the same book we find the 
word compluriens defended by the authority of Cato; and it is 
illustrated from Cato in Paulus p. 59. In Gellius 10, 15 the inter- 
pretation of classts procincta reminds us of the similar words in 
Paulus p. 56, and the quotation from Varro at the end of the 
chapter recalls the note on albus galerus in Paulus p. 10. In 
the note on ¢emetum Gellivs 10, 23, 1 = Festus p. 364: on 
ovis masculine Gellius 11, 1, 4 = Festus p. 286; on dovinator Gellius 
II, 7, 7 = Paulus p. 30; on fer lancem lictumgue Gellius 11, 18, 
9 = Festus p. 117; on ctor Gellius 12, 3 = Festus p. 115; on 
intra, citra, and ultra Gellius 12, 13, 7 = Paulus pp. 42, 379; on 
suculae Gellius 12, 9 = Festus p. 301; on ded/aria Gellius 13, 11, 
7 may perhaps correspond with Paulus p. 35; on /vozs masculine. 
Gellius 15, 9 = Festus p. 286. The definition of atrium given by 
Gellius 16, 5, 2 is the same as that in Festus p. 13, and the note on 
vescus in the same chapter is illustrated by the same passage from 
Lucretius in Paulus p. 368. Traces of the note given by Gellius 
16, 6 on didens are to be found in Paulus pp. 33 and 35. Three of 
the words explained in the next chapter, dotudus, arillator, and 
cutis, are explained also in Paulus pp. 35, 20, and 51. The notes 
on adsiduus, sanates, vas, talio, proletaxius given in Gellius 16, 10 
are in Paulus pp. 9, 321, 348, 377, 363, 226, 117. Those on 
alucinari and fenerator in Gellius 16, 12 = Paulus pp. 24, 100, 75, 
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86, 94. Gellius’ comment on municipes (16, 13, 6) is part of a 
fuller one preserved by Festus p. 127. The next note, on /festinare, 
is avowedly from Verrius Flaccus, and part of it still remains in 
Festus p. 234. Gellius 16, 17 on Vaticanus = Festus p. 379; 17, 
6 on servus receptictus = Festus p. 282, the source being here 
acknowledged. The remarks on zwseco in Gellius 18, 9, 2 stand in 
close relation to those in Festus pp. 111 and 337; Gellius 19, 13 on 
nonus = Festus p. 176; and the list might doubtless be lengthened 
by other instances. 

It may be, of course, that Gellius in these instances is only 
quoting independently from the same sources as Verrius Flaccus. 
But I cannot help suspecting that, at least in the majority of 
instances, he borrowed a great deal at second hand either from 
Verrius himself or from writers who had made extracts from him, 
as Probus in his “Silva Observationum sermonis antiqui” and Cae- 
sellius Vindex in his “ Lectiones Antiquae” must undoubtedly 
have done. One must be careful, in dealing with a writer like 
Gellius, not to take too seriously his professions of independent 
research. His statements must be tested by the evidence of other 
facts ; and there are, I think, in this case other facts which point to 
the conclusion that his debt, direct or indirect, to Verrius Flaccus is, 
to say the least, much more considerable than he himself acknow- 
ledges. Some indications of the nature of his proceedings will, I 
hope, be afforded by an examination of the relation of Nonius to 
Verrius Flaccus. I shall endeavor to show that the numerous 
coincidences between Gellius and Nonius are due to the fact of 
both writers having independently used the same authorities ; that 
Nonius in the lexicographical parts of his work constantly copies 
Verrius; and that the points of agreement between Nonius and 
Gellius may often be explained by supposing that Gellius copies 
him likewise. 

Carlyle has said that there must be somewhere, if only we 
could discover him, a greatest fool in the world. In the world of 
scholars Nonius has generally been regarded as playing this enter- 
taining part. Let us deal kindly with one who was willing to make 
so great a sacrifice. It is not necessary to go again over the long 
catalogue of Nonius’ transgressions against the rules of sense and 
sound learning. Nor am I sure that a fair judgment would pro- 
nounce the work of Nonius to fall much below the standard which 
an African of the third century A. D. might be expected to attain. 
Even Julius Romanus, in the second century, was, if we may judge 
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by his lists of conjunctions and interjections preserved by Charisius, 
fully as ignorant and careless as Nonius. The productions of such 
writers are valuable only for what they preserve of the work of 
older authors. It is a matter of the utmost importance to ascertain, 
if possible, what were the sources from which Nonius drew the 
materials for his lucubrations. 

The theory which finds most favor among recent scholars 
(Hertz, Schmidt, Schottmiiller, and Riese) is that Nonius copied 
largely from Gellius, and that the remaining or non-Gellian part of 
his book is patchwork made up out of commentaries on the writers 
whom he quotes. The arguments for this position are mainly two ; 
first, that there are many remarkable, nay, almost verbal, coin- 
cidences between Gellius and Nonius, and even that the order of 
those passages in Nonius follows the order of the books in Gellius ; 
secondly, that Nonius throughout all his work observes the method 
of quotation by series of authors, as we have seen was the case 
with Verrius Flaccus. This fuct, it is contended, points obviously 
to the conclusion that where Nonius is not borrowing from Gellius, 
he must have made extracts from single commentaries in succession. 

I would observe, first, that whether Nonius studied commentaries 
independently or not, there can be little doubt that in those parts 
of his work which can be classed as lexicographical or antiquarian, 
his debt, direct or indirect, to Verrius Flaccus' is considerable. 
The lexicographical parts of the De Compendiosa Doctrina are 
Books I (De Verborum Proprietate), II (De Honestis et nove 
Veterum Dictis), IV (De Varia Significatione Sermonum), V (De 
Differentia Similium Significationum), VI (De Impropriis), and 
much of XII (De Doctorum Indagine). In the first book I have 
ascertained that about a third of the glosses are identical, or 
nearly so, with glosses in Paulus or Festus. In the second book 
the proportion is much smaller, but in this some 140 notes may in 
like manner be traced to Verrius Flaccus. In the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth books the number of coincidences with Paulus or Festus 
dwindles very much; in the twelfth book the proportion is larger. 
By the antiquarian portions of Nonius I mean Books XIII (De 
genere Navigiorum), XIV (De genere Vestimentorum), XV (De 
genere vasorum vel poculorum), XVI, now lost, (De genere calcia- 
mentorum), XVII (De colore vestimentorum), XVIII (De genere 


'That the works of Verrius Flaccus were known in some form in Africa at 
the end of the third century A. D. is shown by Arnobius I, 59, “ quamvis 
Caesellios, Epicados (?), Verrios teneatis omnes et Nisos.” 
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ciborum et potuum), XIX (De genere armorum), XX (De Pro- 
pinquitate). In the eighteenth book a third, in the nineteenth 
half of the glosses may be traced to Verrius Flaccus. In the rest 
of these books and in the grammatical portions of the work (Books 
III, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, and part of XII) the proportion of 
these coincidences is much smaller; .but I think I am justified in 
saying that about one-seventh of all the notes in Nonius stands in 
close relation to glosses in Paulus or Festus. 

I am not sure that this fact has been noticed as it deserves by the 
scholars who have recently discussed the question. Passing over 
for the moment any inferences which it suggests as to the sources 
of Nonius’ work, I may observe that it is of immense importance 
as enabling us, in many cases, to reconstruct, at least in part, the 
mutilated glosses of Verrius Flaccus. Let me offer a few. instances 
in illustration of my meaning. Paulus p. 18 has the following 
note: “‘atroces appellantur ex Graeco, quia illi atpwzta vocant 
guae cruda sunt.” Nonius p. 76 says “ atvox, crudum: Naevius 
Belli Punici lib. III, simul atrocia porricerent extra ministratores.” 
Here it would appear that we have two fragments of the same 
gloss, one giving an etymology of atrox from dtpwztos, the other 
illustrating the word from Naevius. Paulus p. 118 “ /atrones eos 
antiqui dicebant qui conducti militabant, tis Aazpstas.” Nonius 
p. 134 “ latrocinari, militare mercede.” He illustrates from Plautus — 
and Ennius, the words of the latter being “fortunasque suas 
coepere Jatrones Inter se memorare.” Again we have two frag- 
ments of one gloss, which originally included instances both of 
latrones and of datrocinari. Paulus p. 369 “ velttatio dicta est ultro 
citroque probrorum obiectatio, ab exemplo velitaris pugnae. 
Plautus; Nescio quid ve/itati estis inter vos.” Nonius p. 3 
“velitatio dicitur levis contentio, dicta ex congressione velitum.” 
Nonius illustrates by two passages from Plautus, one of which 
is the same as that quoted in Paulus, as well as from Turpilius, 
Afranius, and Caecilius. Festus p. 364 “ femefum vinum. 
Plautus in Aulularia: Cererine, Strobile, has [sunt] facturi 
nuptias? Qui? Quia temeti nil adlatum intellego.” Zemetum 
and ¢emulentus are then illustrated from Novius and Afranius. 
Nonius p. 5, “¢emulenta est ebriosa, dicta a temeto, quod est 
vinum, quod attentet.” He illustrates the word by the same 
passage from the Aulularia, another from the Truculentus, and 
more from Cicero and Varro. 

My contention is that in these instances, and numbers of others 
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which I could quote did space permit, a comparison between 
Nonius and Paulus enables us to recover large parts of the original 
glosses of Verrius Flaccus. But besides coincidences in detail, 
there are two general points of resemblance between the works of 
Nonius and-of Verrius Flaccus which should not be overlooked. 
One is (and this is very important) that the range of authors quoted 
by these two writers is in the main the same, though Nonius lived 
some two hundred and fifty years after Verrius. Verrius naturally 
stops at the Augustan age, and so, with a very few exceptions, does 
Nonius. The exceptions too are such as almost to prove the rule, 
One of them is a citation from Apuleius, and the others are from 
Septimius Serenus, both Africans, and both almost pedantic 
students of antiquity. None of the other citations in Nonius are 
from authors later than the Augustan age. Whatever, therefore, 
may have been the sources of his work, the writers whom he 
quotes are in the main the same as those from whom Verrius 
draws his illustrations. 

Another point of correspondence between Nonius and Verrius is 
their method of quotation by series of authors. On this I have 
perhaps said enough already; but I would observe here that the 
fact may be used quite as easily to show that Nonius drew upon 
Verrius, or upon extracts from his book, as that he used isolated 
commentaries. And what if it can be shown that the very series 
in Nonius and Verrius sometimes coincide? Paulus p. 61 has a 
note in a Plautine series on capulum, and so Nonius p. 4. In 
Paulus p. 96 gestio is apparently quoted in a series of words from 
Terence ; it is illustrated from Terence in Nonius p. 32. Nonius 
pp. 85 and 86 comments on the words coguitare and agnus curio, 
heading both his lists of instances with a quotation from Plautus ; 


’ now these words occur also in a Plautine series in Paulus pp. 60 


and 61. So with the very first word on which Nonius has a note, 
sentum, which is illustrated from Caecilius both by Nonius and by 
Festus p. 339, a page on which there are distinct traces of a series 
of words illustrated from Caecilius. 

Supposing Nonius, then, to have been making extracts from 
series of authors, he might as easily, indeed more easily, have 
taken them from Verrius or from some abridgment of Verrius, in 
which he would find them manufactured ready to his hand, as from 
individual commentators. 

But indeed the more one studies Nonius, the more clearly will it, 
I think, appear that his work De Compendiosa Doctrina is a series 
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of extracts not from commentaries, but from works of reference. 
Much of the lexicographical part comes, as we have seen, from 
Verrius Flaccus ; much of the grammatical part can, by a com- 
parison of parallel passages in Charisius, Diomedes, and Priscian, 
be shown to be derived from Pliny and Probus; and I-suspect that 
much of the antiquarian part is from the same sources as the 
corresponding portions of Isidore, the Pratum of Suetonius being, 
not improbably, one of the most important of them. These con- 
clusions, to which I have been led by an independent study of the 

evidence, I hope one day to substantiate in detail in a separate 
essay. 

But, it will be said, ‘It may be conceded that Nonius took large 
parts of his work not from original commentaries, but from abridg- 
ments of lexicons and books on grammar; are you however 
prepared to deny that he borrowed largely from Aulus Gellius?” 
That he did so has been argued at length in an elaborate treatise 
by Martin Hertz (Jahrbb. 85, pp. 706-726 ; 779-797), whose theory, 
so far as I know, has been accepted by recent scholars as one of the 
bases of all further investigation. And yet I hope to make it 
probable that Nonius did not borrow from Gellius at all ; nay, that 
there is nothing to show that he had ever read Gellius. 

(1) I have made a list, partly with the valuable aid of Hertz’s 
dissertation, of passages common to Nonius and Gellius. Now it 
cannot be denied that the coincidences of all kinds are very striking; 
and that very often appearances are in favor of supposing that 
Nonius is, in a blundering way, abridging Gellius. But it not 
seldom happens that Nonius gives illustrations which are not to be 
found in Gellius. This is the case with the notes on putus, Gellius 
7, 5, Nonius p. 27; privus Gellius 10, 20, 4, Nonius p. 35; /ur 
Gellius 1, 18, 4, Nonius p. 50; venti Gellius 2, 22, Nonius p. 50; 
laevus Gellius 5, 12, 13, Nonius p. 51; vestibulum Gellius 16, 5; 
Nonius p. 53; veceptictus servus Gellius 17, 6, Nonius p. 54; 
arcera Gellius 20, 1, 29, Nonius p. 55; proletariz Gellius 16, 10, 
Nonius p. 67; copiari Gellius 17, 2, 9, Nonius p. 87; compluriens 
Gellius 5, 21, 17, Nonius p. 87; czs Gellius 12, 13, 7, Nonius p. 92; 
duodevicesimo Gellius 5, 4, 4, Nonius p. 100; /vunitscor Gellius 17, 
2, 5, Nonius p. 113; proves Gellius 10, 20, 4, Nonius p. 159; 
profligo Gellius 15, 5, Nonius p. 160, and I could quote others. 
This fact alone constitutes a very strong argument in favor of the 
independence of the two writers, for what likelihood is there that a 
book-maker of the stamp of Nonius would add anything from his 
own resources ? 
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(2) But there is a negative argument of almost equal weight. 
While, on the one hand, Nonius often adds instances to those in 
Gellius, or gives different ones, he often, on the other hand, shows 
a neglect or ignorance of Gellius which is quite extraordinary 
supposing him to have paid any serious attention to the /Voctes 
Atticae. In many cases where the two writers are treating of the 
same words Nonius totally disregards what Gellius has said, though 
nothing would have been more natural than that he should have 
abridged it, had the work of Gellius been before him. Sometimes 
again he omits words which must certainly have suggested them- 
selves to him, had he been consulting Gellius to any considerable 
extent. 

(3) As Hertz himself observes, Nonius only appears to have 
used Gellius to any great extent in his first two books. Now sup- 
posing him really to have borrowed directly from Gellius, this fact 
is very remarkable ; for there is no reason, in the nature of the case, 
why he should not have borrowed from him in his later books as 
well as in the first two. There are, it is true, nineteen if not twenty 
books of Nonius, each with a different title; but the contents of 
many of them are so similar that the whole work might as well 
have been divided into half the number. The phenomenon noticed 
by Hertz is however completely explained when we remember two 
facts: first, that it is in the first two books of Nonius that we find 
most of the coincidences between him and Verrius Flaccus; 
secondly, that a number of glosses common to Nonius and Gellius 
are also common to both writers and to Verrius Flaccus. We 
should be justified, from the combined similarity and dissimilarity 
between the Nonian and Gellian glosses, in inferring that the two 
writers drew upon common sources. But we can go further, and 
point out in a great number of cases what the common source was. 

(4) There is another argument adduced in favor of the depend- 
ence of Nonius upon Gellius which I must notice before leaving 
this part of the subject. It is urged that the order of the notes 
which Nonius borrowed from Gellius follows, in Nonius, the order 
of the books of Gellius. This is undoubtedly true in the main, 
but not without exceptions. Sometimes we have a reverse order ; 
in the second book, for instance, under the letter P, Nonius goes 
back from the sixteenth to the fifteenth book of Gellius, under the 
letter S from the ninth to the fourth, from the fourth to the third, 
and from the eighteenth to the ninth. And even though Nonius 
does on the whole follow the order of the books of Gellius, he 
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leaves such large gaps in doing so that not much can fairly be made 
of the fact; in his first book, for example, he goes from Gellius II 
to IV, Vto IX, X to XII, XIII to XVI, XVII to XX; in his 
second from XI to XVI, VI to XII and XVII, V to XVII, XVII 
to XIX, X to XV, XV to XVIII; II to IX, IX to XVII; VI to 
IX, IX to XVII, XVII to XIX; IX to XVIII; VI to IX, IX to 
XVI; III to IX, [IX to XVIII; X to XII, XII to XVI. It may 
be added that six books of Gellius, the first, seventh, eighth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, and twentieth, are not quoted at all in the first two books 
of Nonius. 

I have now, I hope, succeeded in making it probable that there 
is no relation of dependence between Nonius and Gellius, and that 
a community of source or sources is at the bottom of their coin- 
cidences. But before leaving Nonius a word or two must be said 
on the relation between his work and parts of the grammatical 
treatise of Julius Romanus preserved by Charisius. It should be 
observed that the list of adverbs quoted from Romanus by Charisius 
p. 195 foll. stands in the same relation to Nonius as that in which 
we have seen that Gellius does. The note on ampliter occurs in 
Nonius p. 54 in a much fuller form. With that on conjfidenter 
compare Nonius p. 262 s. v. confidentia ; on duriter Nonius p. 512 
is much fuller than Julius Romanus, whose instances he gives with 
others ; on effiictim Nonius p. 104 is again fuller, and gives different 
instances; /irmiter is mentioned without examples by Julius 
Romanus, but by Nonius p. 512 illustrated from Lucilius, Afranius, 
and Cicero. With the notes on zzzmiciter compare Nonius p. 514, 
where the word is illustrated from Accius; with that on zmpendia 
Nonius p. 128; on /onge Nonius p. 339; on /ucz Nonius p. 210; on 
longum Nonius p. 338; on /ongiter Nonius p. 515, where the same 
passage from Lucretius is cited; on mordicus Nonius p. 139; on 
modice Nonius p. 342; on protinus Nonius p. 376, where the note 
is given in a much fuller form, and is illustrated by the same 
passage from Vergil ; on perplexim Nonius p. 515, where the same 
line of Plautus is quoted; on pubdblicitus Nonius p. 513; on 
pedetemptim Nonius p. 29; on posterius Nonius p. 375; on primo 
pedatu Nonius p. 64; on vaventer Nonius pp. 164, 515; on statim 
Nonius p. 393; on éwatim Nonius p. 179; on ¢vactim Nonius p. 
178; on festatim Nonius p. 178; on vespera Nonius p. 231; on 
viritim Nonius p. 43. 

I cannot but think that these coincidences are due to the fact that 
Nonius and Julius Romanus were drawing upon the same source 
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or sources. And there is an obvious general similarity between the 
two writers. Each quotes both in alphabetical order and also by 
series of authors; each has repetitions of the same word merely 
because it is illustrated from different writers; each makes his 
extracts in a shambling and helpless manner. Finally, there are 
indications that, like Nonius, Julius Romanus is in several instances 
indebted, directly or indirectly, to Verrius Flaccus. This is the 
case with his notes on edius fidius, examussim, fabre, in mundo, 
tlico, ibidem, nauct, noctu, nudius tertius, neutiquam, oppido, subinde, 
secus, sarte, viritim,; and some of these are common alsq to 
Nonius and Festus. I have therefore little doubt that there was 
much of Verrius’ work embedded in the writings from which 
Romanus and Nonius made their extracts. 

Let us now proceed to consider for a moment the collection of 
glosses which bears the name of Lutatius Placidus, a writer whose 
floruit is generally assigned to the fifthcentury A.D. The char- 
acter of this compilation bears a marked resemblance to that of 
Nonius ; Placidus is Nonius in miniature. His work is an extremely 
meagre compendium of grammar, lexicography, and antiquities, 
intended to cover much the same ground as the De Compendiosa 
Doctrina. The glosses of Placidus are usually spoken of as 
inteaded only for Plautus, and their title confirms this idea. The 
fact, however, is far otherwise, it being clear that though there are 
many notes in Placidus which refer exclusively to Plautine words, 
there are many which are meant for other authors. 

It has been supposed that Placidus, like Nonitis, took his notes 
from commentaries. This theory is, I venture to think, as erroneous 
in the one case as in the other. If the glosses of Placidus be com- 
pared with corresponding notes in Festus, Gellius, Nonius, Servius, 
Macrobius, and Isidore, a large mass of material is brought to light 
common to all these writers, which it is nearly impossible to sup- 
pose they can have derived from commentaries, and not rather 
from handbooks of lexicography and grammar. Confining our- 
selves on the present occasion to a comparison between Placidus 
and Festus or Paulus, we find that a large proportion of the glosses 
in Placidus must have come, directly or indirectly, from Verrius 
Flaccus. Some of these have escaped the eye of Deuerling, the 
most recent editor of Placidus. If Iam not wrong in my reckoning, 
_more than a third of the glosses in Placidus correspond closely 
with notes in Paulus or Festus. The general resemblance between 
the glosses of Placidus and those in Paulus is, indeed, so great, that 
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Miiller imagined that Placidus borrowed from a version of Festus 
fuller than the abridgment by Paulus. In rejecting this hypothesis, 
as they are probably right in doing, Deuerling and Loewe seem to 
me to go too far when they refuse to admit an organic connection 
of some kind between Placidus and Verrius Flaccus. There may 
be no relation of dependence traceable between Placidus and 
Festus, but this does not prove that a great number of the lexico- 
graphical notes in Placidus may not have been derived from a 
handbook or handbooks compiled from the De Verborum Signifi- 
catu. Of the glosses in Placidus which cannot be paralleled in 
Paulus or Festus, there are many to be found in Nonius, Macrobius, 
Servius, and Isidore, but in such a form as to preclude the idea ot 
any one of these writers having copied from any other, Macrobius 
or Servius from Nonius, or Isidore from either ; a fact which surely 
shows that the sources from which all these writers drew were 
ultimately the same as the authorities followed by Nonius, in all 
probability that is, the scholars of the first and the first half of the 
second centuries A. D. 

The value of the glosses of Placidus is not in any way diminished 
because their origin may in many cases be conjectured. On the 
contrary, it is clear that being quite independent of Festus, they 
often preserve remains of notes and sometimes even of passages 
from ancient authors which have disappeared from the existing 
epitomes of Verrius. 

I now come to the question which originally led me to undertake 
this tedious investigation. It may, I think, be shown by a minute 
comparison of parallel passages that several of the notes on Vergil 
in Macrobius are ultimately derived from Verrius Flaccus. If I am 
right, an interesting fact will have been clearly elicited which has 
hitherto been only imperfectly recognized, that Verrius, by em- 
bodying Vergilian instances in his articles, was one of the earliest 
scholars who contributed anything to the interpretation of Vergil. 

Readers of Macrobius do not need to be reminded that he shows, 
or at least professes, an acquaintance both with Verrius Flaccus 
and his epitomator Festus, and that there is therefore no antecedent 
improbability that he may have been indebted to Verrius even where 
he does not name him. To come, however, to details. Let us 
examine some of the passages inthe third book of Macrobius, 
where he is dealing with Vergil’s use of words relating to religious 
ceremonies. The first that I will take is porriciam (III, 2). In 
illustration of this word Macrobius quotes the antiquarian Fabius 
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Pictor. Verrius Flaccus commented on this word and illustrated 
it from Plautus (Festus p. 318 and 319). In support of his re- 
marks on the word veligiosus Macrobius distinctly appeals to 
Festus. Passing on to his note on delubrum we are met by 
a’curious circumstance. Macrobius (III, 4, 3) has one note, Paulus 
p- 73 has another on this word. But the substance of both 
notes is combined by Servius on Aen. 2, 225. Paulus says “ de/u- 
brum dicebant fustem delibratum, hoc est decorticatum, quem 
venerabantur pro deo.” Servius not only gives this explanation, 
but also those quoted in Macrobius from Varro’s Rerum Divin- 
arum ; and much the same comment recurs, with an addition, in 
Servius on Aen. 4,56. The impression left is that both Macrobius 
and Servius were copying from an article in Verrius Flaccus, of 
which only a short extract has survived in the epitome of Paulus. 

In the fourth chapter of Macrobius’ sixth book are discussed 
some instances in which Vergil revived an antique use of Latin 
words. The first note which I propose to consider is that on 
daedala Circe, § 20. Macrobius says that Vergil, in using the 
expression daedala Circe, was copying the expression of Lucretius 
daedala tellus. Compare now a notein Paulus p. 68, “ daedalam a 
varietate rerum artificiorumque dictam esse apud Lucretium ter- 
vam, apud Ennium Minervam, apud Vergilium Circen, facile est in- 
tellegere,” Here it is clear that the original note of Verrius Flaccus 
included the instances of the word given by Macrobius, as well as 
another or others taken from Ennius. 

The word redoare is noticed by Macrobius (§ 21) as a Greek 
word, and Vergil is again justified by the example of Lucretius. 
Let us endeavor to trace backwards the history of this note, taking 
first what Servius says on Georgic 3, 323, “reboant silvaeque et 
longus Olympus.” ‘Est autem Graecum verbum. Nam apud 
Latinos nullum verbum est quod ante a finalem o habeat excepto 
inchoo ; quod tamen maiores aliter scribebant, aspiratum inter- 
ponentes duabus vocalibus, et dicebant zzcoho.” Both these notes 
can be traced back to Verrius Flaccus. On doare Paulus p. 30 
says ‘“doare, id est clamare,a Graeco descendit”; under zzcoho 
only a fragment of the original note is left. Verrius (Paulus p. 
107) is now made to say that zwchoare is a Greek word derived 
from chaos, the beginning of things; but we know from another 
source this was not Verrius’ real opinion. For Diomedes p. 365 
(Keil) assures us that Verrius derived the word from the Latin 
word cohum=mundus, and that it was Julius Modestus (the con- 
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temporary of Verrius) who defended the Graecizing etymology. 
In this case the original note of Verrius, or at least the gist of it, 
seems to be preserved by Servius. 

In § 23 Macrobius has another gloss, the fortunes of which we are 
happily able to follow. He remarks that the word camurus, which 
Vergil uses in the third Georgic, (‘‘camuris hirtae sub cornibus 
aures”’) is a foreign word, and goes on to say that perhaps the 
word camera is derived from it. The substance of this note is to 
be found in Servius’ comment on the passage, in Nonius p. 30, 
who quotes the same line of Vergil, and finally in Paulus p. 43, 
camera et camuri boves, curvatione, ex Graeco descendit.”’ 

One more instance, and I have done. Macrobius comments on 
Vergil’s phrase auritos lepores, which he illustrates by a quotation 
from Afranius, “aurito parente” = “asino.” Paulus p. 8 says 
that auritus is derived “a magnis auribus, ut sunt asinorum aut 
leporum.” One is tempted to infer that Verrius had a note in 
which he quoted both the passage from Afranius about a donkey, 
and that from Vergil about hares. 

There are other facts to be noticed with regard to these notes in 
Macrobius. There are traces in them of alphabetical series ; thus, 
additus agmen crepito horret tremulus umbraculum ; defluo dis- 
cludo deductus proiectus tempestivus: aethra daedalus reboant ; 
camurus Muiciber petulcus: auritus turicremus velivolus vitisator; 
arcitenens silvicola ; noctivagus nubigenus. 

Again, there are traces in them of arrangement according to 
authors. The series agmen crepito horret tremulum is illustrated 
from Ennius; /ychnus and aethra from the same author; daedalus 
and reboant, petulcus and /iguidus, from Lucretius ; arcitenens and 
stlvicola from Naevius. 

Again it should be observed that the authors quoted by 
Macrobius in illustration or defence of Vergil are all favorites with 
Verrius Flaccus. So that, all things considered, it appears to me 
not improbable that Macrobius is here copying, if not from Verrius 
Flaccus himself, at least from some writer of good authority whose 
writing embodied matter taken from Verrius Flaccus. 

The investigation, the main lines of which I have endeavored to 
indicate in these two essays, will not be complete until it is extended 
to Servius, Aelius Donatus, Charisius, Diomedes, Priscian, and 
Isidore. I have been anxious however to point out the method on 
which, in my opinion, such an enquiry ought to be based, and (to 
make my meaning perfectly clear) have subjoined a specimen of an 
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attempted reconstruction of parts of the first two letters of the 
De Verborum Significatu from notes in writers later than Verrius. 
To sum up briefly what I have attempted to convey, I would say 
that it appears to me to be a mistake to try the plan of examining 
such writers as Gellius, Nonius, Macrobius, and Placidus by them- 
selves, or in pairs. At least, as far as I have yet been able to 
observe, this proceeding only brings us to an explanation of part 
of the facts which have to be explained, and leaves the rest in the 
chaos in which they first presented themselves. The excellent 
work of Schmidt “ De Nonii auctoribus grammaticis” is, in my 
opinion, spoilt by his adoption of the theory that the De Compen- 
diosa Doctrina is based thainly upon Gellius and upon isolated 
commentaries. To suppose that a writer of the evident ignorance 
and general incapacity which characterize Nonius should have gone 
upon the plan of making independent selections from ancient 
commentaries seems to me to be exceedingly unnatural. The titles 
of his chapters suggest rather that each was taken from a separate 
work of reference, or a separate section in such work. The mere 
trouble involved in selecting from commentaries and arranging the 
selections under such heads as those under which Nonius has 
arranged his work would be very great, and must surely, if it had 
been really taken, have led to results very different from those 
which we have in Nonius. 

The hypothesis which I would propose as most likely to explain 
the perplexing phenomena before us would be this: that during 
the first and fifth centuries A. D. a number of extracts and com- 
pendia, of which the book of Festus is one, were made from works 
of reference compiled in the Augustan ays and the first century 
A. D., such as those of Verrius Flaccus, Hyginus, Fenestella, and 
Julius Modestus ; that the same process was applied to the great 
grammarians, as Remmius Palaemon, Pliny, and Probus, and to 
the Lectiones antiguae of Caesellius Vindex; that much lexico- 
graphical matter was taken from Verrius Flaccus, but was quoted 
as if the excerptor were consulting the authorities used by Verrius 
Flaccus; that handbooks of general information on points of 
grammar and lexicography were composed from these sources, 
specimens of which have survived in the work of Nonius written 
in the third century, and that of Placidus written in the fifth. A 
higher species of the same genus is represented by the /Voctes 
Atticae of Aulus Gellius (2d century) and the Saturnalia of 
Macrobius (4th century), which make the pretence of combining 
profound learning with elegance and literary form. 
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And I would venture to suggest that the first step to be taken in 
the process of unearthing the ancient roots of this degenerate 
growth is to examine the notes which can be shown to be common 
to Verrius Flaccus, Suetonius, Gellius, Julius Romanus, Nonius, 
Servius, Donatus, Macrobius, Placidus, and Isidore; and when 
this is done and the notes of Verrius are eliminated, then to com- 
pare the other authors and discover, if possible, under what groups 
their notes can be arranged, and finally to attempt to find, if 
possible, the common sources of these groups. At least I know of 
no other method which seems likely to lead to any fruitful issue. 

I subjoin a specimen of the application of this method to Paulus. 

Paulus p. 2, armillum, vas vinarium in sacris dictum, quod 
armo, id est umero, deportatur. 

Nonius p. 74 avmillum. Lucilius lib. XXVIII “hinc ad me, 
hinc ilicet anus Rursum ad armillum.” p. 547 avmillum urceoli 
genus vinarii. Varro De Vita P. R. lib. I “ etiamnunc pocula quae 
vocant capulas et capides, quod est poculi genus; item armillum, 
quod est urceoli genus vinarii.”’ 

Placidus p. 7 Deuerl. armil/um, vas vinarium. Unde “anus ad 
armillum.” 

I would suggest that the gloss of Verrius Flaccus may be par- 
tially reconstructed from those in Nonius, the gloss of Placidus 
showing that the definition given y Paulus and the instance of 
“anus ad armillum ”’ originally formed part of the same note. 

Paulus p. 2 apricum locum, a sole apertum, a Graeco vocabulo 
gpixn appellamus, quasi @gprx7s, id est sine horrore, videlicet frigoris, 
unde etiam putatur et Africa appellari. So Servius Aen. 5, 128, 
Isidore 14, 9, 34- 

Paulus p. 2 amoena dicta sunt loca quae ad se amanda adliciant, 
‘id est trahant. Isidore 14, 9, 33 amoena loca dicta Varro ait eo 
quod solum amorem praestent, et ad [se] amanda _ adliciant. 
Verrius Flaccus quod sine munere sint, nec quicquam in his (iis ?) 
officii, quasi amunza: id est, sine fructu: inde etiam nihil praestan- 
tes zmmunes dicuntur. Serv. Aen. 5, 734 a@moena sunt loca solius 
voluptatis plena, quasi amunia, unde nullus fructus exsolvitur ; 
unde etiam nihil praestantes zmmunes dicuntur. 6, 638 quasi 
amunia, hoc est sine fructu, ut Varro et Carminius docent. 

Here we have distinct evidence that the original note of Verrius 
included (and indeed defended) an etymology of which Paulus 
has made no mention. 

Paulus p. 4 armentum id genus pecoris appellatur quod est 
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idoneum ad opus armorum. Invenies tamen feminine armentas 
apud Ennium positum. Nonius p. 190 armenta genere neutro 
plerique. Feminino Ennius, “ad arvmentas ipsius easdem.” 
Pacuvius, ‘‘ Tu cornifrontes pascere armentas soles.” 

Paulus p. 9 antruare ... truant, moventur. Zruam quoque 
vocant guo permovent coguentes exta. Nonius p. 19 truam veteres 
a terendo, quam nos deminutive ¢vud/am dicimus, appellari volue- 
runt. Pomponius Pannuceatis; “ mulier ubi aspexit tam magnifice 
tutulatam truam”; Titinius Setina, . . . “‘cocus magnum ahenum, 
quando fervit, paula confautat trua.”” Here I should suppose that 
the words of Paulus’ explanation were suggested by the passage 
in Titinius, which Festus had preserved. 

Paulus p. 19 Aventinus mons intra urbem dictus est, quod ibi 
rex Albanorum Aventinus bello fuerit extinctus atgue sepultus. 
Servius Aen. 7, 657 Aventinus mons urbis Romae est, quem 
constat ab avibus esse nominatum, quae de Tiberi ascendentes 
illic sedebant, ut in octavo legimus “ Dirarum nidis domus oppor- 
tuna volucrum.” Quidam etiam rex Aboriginum Aventinus nomine 
illic occisus et sepultus est, sicut etiam Albanorum rex Aventinus, 
cui successit Procas. Varro tamen dicit in Gente Populi Romani 
“‘Sabinos a Romulo susceptos istum accepisse montem quem ab 
Avente fluvio prowinciae suae appellaverunt Aventinum.” There 
is a note on this word in Varro L-L 5, 43, of which the comment 
in Servius is quite independent: I infer from this fact and from 
the similarity of language between Servius and Paulus, that 
Servius has preserved a note of Verrius Flaccus. 

I quote these instances as specimens of a line of investigation 
which I hope may be worked out by scholars who have more 
leisure for the task than I have. About a third of the whole 
number of glosses given under the first and second letters in Paulus 
may, I think, be thus supplemented, or at least paralleled, from 
later writers; a fact sufficient to prove to what a large extent the 
work of Verrius, in its original form or in excerpts and abridgments, 
was consulted in antiquity. 
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IIl—A STUDY OF BENTLEY’S ENGLISH. 


To students of classical literature, Richard Bentley is known as 
a critic of almost supernatural insight, gifted with the “ vision and 
the faculty divine,” in the province of restoration and interpretation, 
as never man was gifted. Among students of English he is prin- 
cipally remembered as the author of an unfortunate endeavor to 
restore the text of Paradise Lost, by applying to its emendation 
the same critical sagacity which he had exercised with such incom- 
parable felicity in his interpretations of the ancient classics. So 
far as I am aware, the English of Bentley has never been subjected 
to a special treatment at the hands of English scholars. De 
Quincey contents himself with a mere generality, and a passing 
allusion to two of Bentley’s favorite barbarisms, putzd and negoce, 
somewhat strangely overlooking commentitious, which is urged 
against our author with such vigor by his “ wooden antagonist.” 

One needs but to read a few pages of the Dissertation upon 
Phalaris in order to discover that the English of Bentley affords a 
luxuriant harvest for special students of the language, that it may 
be regarded as marking in clear, bold outline a period of transition 
in the history of our tongue. The student should note that the 
English compositions by which Bentley is best known to after 
times were produced principally between 1690 and 1700, that is, 
between the Revolution of 1688, which may be assumed as the 
beginning of the critical era in our speech, and 1704, the com- 
mencement of the Addisonian age, in which the regulative tendency 
in our language (a tendency that so clearly coincided with the 
constitutional development of the Revolution) attained its com- 
pleted form. Bentley’s English falls, for the most part, within this 
period of change, a period that is distinguished by the expansion 
of simple, concise English prose, under the culture of Dryden 
and Temple, and the complete decadence of the ponderous, com- 
plicated syntax of the former age, represented by Jeremy Taylor, 
who died in 1667, and by Clarendon and Milton, both of whom 
died in 1674. 

The changes in our tongue during this period are not confined 
to its structure, Not only was there a steady simplification of its 
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syntax from the Restoration (1660), the epoch which marks the 
rise of modern English; the vocabulary experienced a correspond- 
ing process of simplification. Many of the verbal monstrosities 
introduced into English during the great age of learning in the 
XVI century ; and in the XVII century, by the school of Browne 
and Taylor, were rejected (as Bentley himself notes) with a reviv- 
ing sense of linguistic propriety, so that the vocabulary of Bentley, 
Swift, or Steele presents a marked contrast in respect to purity and 
idiomatic vigor. Thus, for example, Bentley, who was born in 
1662, five years before the death of Jeremy Taylor, contains no 
such monstra horrenda as indagation, longanimity, multiloguy, 
stultiloguy, coadunation, thomistical, exauctoration, funest, mutilous, 
disreputation, exinanition, superfetation, recidivation, subjicible, 
expilation, tmposthumation, temeration, circumagitate, in which 
the vocabulary of Taylor abounds. A more vigorous, nervous, 
energetic English than Bentley’s has rarely been produced. This 
is eminently true of his controversial and polemic essays. In his 
sermons and his discourses upon atheism, he rises to a more finished 
style, though here he is characterized by the same terseness and 
clearness of expression. There is the same absence of ostentation, 
the same freedom from striving after sensational devices and pic- 
turesque effects, that bane of modern prose composition. The 
student of English will find with surprise, as well as gratification, 
that many of the pithiest, homeliest phrases in our current Amer- 
ican English are employed with perfect assurance by the greatest 
of classical scholars, while Archbishop Trench and his imitators 
will be pained and disappointed to discover that certain energetic 
though unpolished forms of expression, which have been assidu- 
ously reprobated as “Americanisms,” are “ familiar as household 
worc's” in his controversial essays. 

I have arranged, under several distinct heads, the following 
words and phrases, selected principally from the Dissertation on 
Phalaris. My aim has been to reproduce the characteristic features 
of each phrase or sentence. Complete quotation would require 
an unreasonable encroachment upon the space of the Journal, and 
is therefore avoided, but the salient points of the passage are pre- 
served in every instance. 

I. Expressions that have become obsolete in the literary form 
of the language, though still current in familiar speech. Many of 
these are remarkable for their terseness, directness, and vigor. 
Notice the following: ‘“ Boyish witticisms and doggerel rhymes 
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which he has spurted here”; “when he stumbles upon arguments 
he cannot make use of them”; “ what is there in this long-winded 
harangue of Mr. B’s”; “if this epoch had belonged to Phrynichus, 
no goat had been here neither”; this use of the double negative 
was reputable English as late as the Reformation, and it frequently 
occurs even after this date. Compare Hamlet’s advice to the 
players, “ Be not too tame neither.” ‘Caught in so sorry a trap” ; 
“this is spoken by the old fellow while he’s cutting his capers” ; 
“a man that has that furniture in his upper story will discover 
by the very next words that the passage is corrupted”; com- 
pare our common American saying, “weak in the upper story.” 
“A twang of their dialect,’ compare our “ Yankee twang”; “ if 
he designed to seek after truth, and not merely to raise a 
dust”; “will the examiner zzsaz/¢ upon that great man (Bishop 
Pearson) as he does upon me?” Here zusult is used with 
a clear reference to its radical sense, leaping or exulting over a 
prostrate foe: this use of the word is quite frequent in Bentley. 
Compare the following passage from Jeremy Taylor’s Life of 
Christ, p. 463: “In criminal causes let us find all the ways to alle- 
viate the burden of the man by just excuses, that he be not 
insulted on.” “A fardle of common-places” ; (compare Hamlet’s 
soliloquy, also Geneva Version of the Scriptures) ; “they had cer- 
tainly gone to pot’’; this expression sorely puzzled one of Bentley’s 
foreign translators; “an egregious piece of dullness”; ‘dressed 
up a fine story”’; “I dare pin my belief upon such excellent judg- 
ments”; ‘he may cashier Xenophon and the rest”; “ young and 
unfledged writers”; ‘a sorry plagiary””; very common in Bentley 
for our modern plagiarist ; compare Sheridan’s Sir Fretful Plagiary. 
“Plutarch would never balk a good story”; “the Examiner makes 
a mighty flourish” ; “ beat him at his own play”; “this will be 
exploded for a mere forgery”; ‘hose sort of requests” ; compare 
Shakspeare, “these kind of knaves I know”’; “’tis not to be so 
rigidly taken as if he had never wen? out of town”; “neither of 
these two improvements ave registered in the marble”; “an 
advocate that will stick close’’; “sprung up like a mushroom ” ; 
‘Sir Henry Spelman used it (the word a/iene) LX XX year since.” 
This use of year, as ten year, is very common in old English' and 
still survives in current speech. “His argument is lame of one 
foot”; compare our “lame argument,” Shakspeare’s “lame and 
impotent conclusion ” ; “such common-place stuff” ; “ perhaps he 


1It occurs frequently even in so scholarly a writer as Jeremy Taylor. 
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might be snapt before he got home”; “fall foul upon these 
authors”; (very common): “the region of possibilities”; “one 
of the biggest fashions of cups”; “the Examiner swells and 
blusters”; “falls into his old vein”; “went out of his way to 
fetch it”; ‘‘ the botch is incurable”; compare our slang phrase, “a 
botch job”; “ it exactly hits with the other reckoning”; ‘ Scaliger 
has made a great slip here”; “dress up and varnish the story of 
Pausanias”’; compare Shakspeare’s “unvarnished tale.” ‘ Racks 
these two accounts together” ; “have one fling at my translation of 
Gellius”; “this is news to the Examiner”; “our Sophist might 
come off with a whole skin”; “ nor carried his Bull thither for a 
Raree show”; “refreshing quibble”; “bears hard upon the 
author”; “a friend ata pinch”; “ first lit upon by Democritus” 
(very common); “with this opinion all those fall in”; this word 
has been in a great measure superseded by coincide, its exact ety- 
mological equivalent, then in process of naturalization in popular 
prose style. “If Mr. B. had been cut out for improving any 
thing”; “at the bottom in sober earnest”; “the author is very 
much out”; “some knotty paragraph”; “so small a business” ; 
’“a whole crowd of authors”; “hard put to it”; “region of 
critic”; common for criticism: ‘ took it at'(on) trust”; “have no 
pique against the editor”; ‘“‘ go with his finger in his eye to tell 
his story to the bookseller”; “very smart and witty”; the word 
witty seems to have assumed its modern significance after the 
Restoration. Note its use in Bacon’s Essays, in the English of the 
Scriptures, and its use both in its modern and its ancient sense in 
the writings of Jeremy Taylor, clearly showing its tendency 
towards its present meaning. “At long run”; “bottomed upon 
that”; ‘searched my writings to pick holes in them”; “a linsey 
woolsey writer”; “raked together these few words of my disserta- 
tion” ; “ but for delays of the press he had had (would have had) this 
answer some months ago”; compare the Psalmist: “I Aad fainted 
unless I had believed to ‘see the goodness of the Lord in the land 
of the living.” This use is quite common in Bentley. “ It was the 
tyrant himself that talked so big”; “stupid and thick-skulled 
fellows”; “this pious fraud” ; “a sly fetch of our sophist”; “so 
poor that he had not enough left to bury him”; “a help at a dead 
lift’’; ‘‘a bad business on either side”’; “one coat to his back”; 
“fool and trifle in that manner”; “which they would certainly 
have thrown in his teeth”; compare Matthew xxvii 44: “blast 
his reputation”; ‘had a firiger in this volume”; “to serve a 
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turn”; “to help at a hard pinch”; “a flush of authorities”; “our 
epistles will be still in the mire”; “he durst not show his head 
since”; “truckled to them ”’; “likely to be a hard brush”; “three 
young sparks”; “ Gammer Clito”; compare the old play of Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle. ‘“ Pay him home”; “as this booby would 
think it”; “dipt into his notes”; “pay him in his own coin” ; 
“ backed with proof”; “he can stumble upon things without see- 
ing them”; “a very slippery way in telling of money”; “cram 
his poor margin with citations” ; “he bungles grievously ” ; “alive 
and hearty”; “must be miserably out”; “he is thus taken 
tripping”; “ worried and run down”; “Alcibiades’s miss” ; “jerks 
Plato for his ambition” ; “ dressed and curled in the beauish way ” ; 
“cast an oblique slur upon my Lectures”; “so as his thoughts 
might be seen”; “neither of them ave”; ‘will make everybody 
shy”; “mend his hand a little”; “in the spare hours ”’; “sit but 
awkwardly upon him”; “never once twitted him”; “blow hot 
and cold with the same breath’; “ had a hand in Socrates’s accu- 
sation”’; “seems to have been in one of his sleepy fits”; “now 
that my hand’s in”; “himself is all melting when he talks on that 
subject”; “such matters did not busy his head” ; “to leave his - 
Sicilian prince in the lurch”; “the short of his speech is.” 

II. Words that are often regarded in our day as of recent intro- 
duction into the vocabulary, although they are in most instances 
sanctioned by the usage of reputable authors, especially in the XVI 
and XVII centuries. Such wordsare “gratuitous,” “gratuitously,” 
and “ perfunctorily,” a word whose employment has increased of 
late years to such a degree as to have become almost a “sign of 
pedantry,” its extravagant use being probably due to the fact that 
many supposed it to be a term of recent introduction, a kind of 
fashionable novelty in speech. The same criticism applies to “ gra- 
tuitous ” and “ gratuitously.” It was the former of these words that 
so aroused the philological ire of Mr. R. Grant White (see Hall’s 
Recent Exemplifications of False Philology). Bentley uses, with- 
out reserve, such expressions as “gratuitously undertakes to 
apologize”; “a spiteful quibble about the word gratuitously ” ; 
“perfunctorily read it,” e¢ cet. 

III. Words or expressions frequently stigmatized as “‘ Amer- 
icanisms,” though in many instances survivals of older and 
reputable usage. Notice the following: ‘too thin and tender to 
endure handling again”’; ‘so tall a compliment to Socrates”; “a 
crowd of authors.” See Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms, 
“crowd,” and “tall”; also Princeton Review, Nov. 1878, Duties of 
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Higher to Lower Races, Canon Rawlinson. Note also “an awk- 
ward guesser”’; “an odd guess”; “ make a near guess at it”; “I 
will not pretend to guess.” This word is frequently credited to the 
so-called ‘“‘ Yankee dialect,” though it is employed in its modern 
acceptation by Bentley in a number of instances. The following, 
both prevalent slang phrases in the United States, should also be 
noticed: “see through a mill-stone”; “all of his own kidney.” 
IV. Words and phrases employed with a peculiar significance, 
sometimes archaic, sometimes apparently impressed upon them by 
Bentley. ‘“ Ingratiate,” “ relish,” and “ resent,” used as intransitive 
verbs, as “ thinks to ingratiate with him”; “he resents that I did 
not name him” ; “nothing will relish, and go down with them”; 
“ enterprise,” used as a verb: “the thing he enterprizes is this” ; 
“detect,” employed in an unusual sense, “to detect him a sophist” ; 
“‘ punctually,” employed with its radical import, having no reference 
to time, “ this agrees punctually with Pausanias”’: “ whether,” used 
for who or which, “‘ whether of the two,” common in the English 
of the Scriptures, compare “ whether is easier”; himself, used as 
the subject, “himself fights with”; common in Jeremy Taylor; 
see also Sir Walter Scott’s “ myself will guide thee on the way.” 
Note also “the quite contrary”; “whether we shall not get by the 
bargain”; “I desire to stand a neuter”; “‘ endeavors at subtility,” 
The use of the participial noun with the prefix a@ (at or in) is not 
peculiar to Bentley’s English, but is characteristic of the best usage 
of our language until the XVIII century. Compare such expres- 
sions as “ his greatness is a ripening”; “the people fell a lusting ” ; 
“the ark was a preparing,” e¢ cet. After the disappearance of the 
prepositional prefix from the literary form of the language (it sur- 
vives in familiar speech), our new and awkward passive progressive 
inflection was developed, “zs deing done,” “ ts being built,” the first 
recorded examples of its use dating from about 1785-1795. I 
hope at some future day to make the history of this latest flexional 
evolution of English the subject of a special treatment, so that I 
content myself in this connection with a simple allusion. The 
same general observation applies to Bentley’s employment of the 
Subjunctive Mood: he adhered to the standard usage of his time, 
now unhappily fallen into decadence, though constituting one of 
the characteristic graces of our older English construction. Bent- 
ley’s language, especially the Dissertation upon Phalaris, illustrates 
in many instances the process of transition from the involved and 
complicated periods of our elder authors, to the simple, concise 
syntax of the modernera. This is apparent in the many sentences 
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which he commences with a relative pronoun, or a disjunctive 
conjunction, thus dveaking the sentence in two, where an older 
writer of English would have prolonged it indefinitely, or a modern 
writer would have divided it into two or three terse sentences, 
probably using the demonstrative instead of the relative and avoid- 
ing the disjunctive conjunction at the beginning. Many examples 
might be cited, but the following will serve to illustrate: “He, I 
think, is the only old writer that makes mention of them. Which 
alone, as before in Phalaris’s case, is a shrewd prejudice against their 
credit and reputation.” ‘‘ When the Agregentines got Phalaris 
into their power they burnt his mother also, and his friends. 
Which implies he was not an alien, but had friends in the country.” 
“Let him believe, if he can, that the writer of these Epistles speaks 
of the Athenian. Or if he do speak of him, even this may go 
among the other arguments to detect him a Sophist.” ‘’Tis almost 
incredible he should be ignorant of that. Or that the language of 
Lesbos was Aeolic.”’ To the student of English syntax, who is 
endeavoring to trace the evolution of our tongue, from its ancient 
into its modern form, the language of Bentley is worthy of diligent 
investigation and critical study. 

In the Introduction to the Dissertation on Phalaris, p. 26, there 
occurs an expression that has been thoroughly engrafted into fa- 
miliar English, and which serves a most excellent purpose. I allude 
to the use of the adjective “‘ wooden” to denote a low degree of men- 
tal capacity, a mere creature of routine, who plays his part with as 
much conscious intelligence as a wooden puppet in a ventriloquist’s 
show. In the following passage (Introduction to Phalaris, p. 26) 
the word seems, in Bentley’s hands, to be passing clearly over into 
its tropical sense. I am confident that when Bentley spoke of his 
“wooden antagonists” he attached to the term a deeper significance 
than may appear upon the surface, a significance very slightly, if 
at all, different from the modern import of the expression. The 
process of tracing the transition of words from their literal to their 
metaphorical signification is so instructive, and seems to be so aptly 
illustrated in this specific instance, that I cannot forbear to quote 
the passage in full. ‘In the title page, says Bentley, alluding to 
his adversary’s assault, I die the death of Milo the Crotonian: 


“ Remember Milo’s end, 
Wedged in with timber which he strove to rend.” 


1 Many similar examples may be found in Bingham’s Antiquities. Bingham 
was a contemporary of Bentley. 
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“The application of which, continues Bentley, must be this: 
That, as Milo after his victories at six several Olympiads was at last 
destroyed in wrestling with a tree; so I, after I had attained to 
some small reputation in letters, am to be quite baffled and run 
‘ down by wooden antagonists.” 

The discussion between Bentley and Boyle as to the propriety 
of certain English words is rich in suggestion, and at the same 
time illustrative of the amazing ignorance that then prevailed like 
a thick cloud, even among critical scholars, in regard to the evolu- 
tion of the mother-tongue. Thus we find the Examiner impeach- 
ing the purity of Bentley’s vocabulary, by alleging, among other 
transgressions, his use of the word a/iene. As a matter of lan- 
guage history the use of a/iene may be traced back to the XIV 
century,’ to say nothing of its occurrence in the Authorized Version 
of the Scriptures, in Shakspeare, as well as its careful entry in 
Minsheu’s Dictionary, published during the reign of King James 
I. The other words charged against Bentley, concede, commenti- 
tious, idiom, negoce, putid, repudiate, timid, vernacular, are, with 
the exception of commentitious, negoce, and putid, firmly engrafted 
into our vocabulary. Most of them had found their way into 
English during the first half of the XVII century. Concede, 
repudiate, timid (not timorous), vernacular, do not occur, I think, 
in Shakspeare ; zdiom is used by Milton in his Tract on Education, 
and is of frequent occurrence in Jeremy Taylor; Minsheu in his 
Dictionary gives zdiome. Of the words retorted upon the Exam- 
iner by Bentley, zgvore is thoroughly naturalized, despite the 
-violence done to the linguistic chastity of certain English critics, 
while vecognosce has disappeared as completely as commentitious. 

Bentley’s reflections upon language, even when in conflict with 
sound philosophy, are worthy of study, for even the aberrations of 
true genius are suggestive. When he philosophizes upon the 
tendency of speech to constant change, in structure as well as in 
vocabulary, he seems to have a prevision of comparative philology, 
and we almost wonder that he has nothing to say about “ conso- 
nantal interchange,” “ phonetic decay,” and the other common- 
places of our modern science. The time, however, was not yet, 
and even Bentley was so fettered by the traditions of his age, and 
the absence of that extended view of language which only com- 
parative grammar has made possible, as to maintain that Hebrew 
was the primitive speech of our race. With a singular lack of con- 


1 Examples of afen may be found in Wickliffe. 
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sistency, after his admirable reflections upon the tendency of speech 
to continuous change, “like the perspiring bodies of living crea- 
tures in perpetual motion and alteration,’ Bentley expresses the 
opinion that as the principal changes in the English in the two last 
centuries were owing to the vast influx of Latin words into its 
vocabulary, and that as this influx had now nearly ceased, it might 
be practicable to fix the language within definite and circumscribed 
limits. This display of inconsistency was due more to Bentley’s 
acquiescence in the tendencies of his time than to independent 
reflection ; it was not the outcome of that invincible acuteness which 
would have been only too quick to detect and to “insult upon” 
such an exhibition of weakness in an adversary. The circumscrip- 
tion of the language within definite limits was the cherished 
project of English scholars, from the time of Dryden, who saw its 
beginning, till the time of Johnson, who saw its close, and whose 
dictionary may be regarded as an attempted realization of the 
plan. The example of the French Academy was a potent influence 
in stimulating this tendency. Bentley’s observations upon the 
character of the Latin element, in the vocabulary of English, have 
never received that degree of consideration from students of our 
language to which their sound wisdom and justice entitle them. 
They are especially worthy of attention in the light of contemporary 
scholarship, when the school of Freeman and Furnivall are making 
such strenuous endeavors to impoverish our vocabulary by 
eliminating words of classical origin, substituting Anglo-Saxon or 
old English terms, long since faded out of memory more effectu- 
ally than the Examiner’s recognosce and Bentley’s putid. The 
history of our indebtedness to the syntax and the vocabulary of 
medieval as well as classical Latin is yet to be written. and I am 
confident that the extent of our obligation is imperfectly appre- 
hended by English scholars. Bentley’s famous note upon 
contemporary is too well known to students of language to 
require more than a passing allusion. Among recent writers | 
notice that the rule as expounded by Bentley is systematically 
defied by Rev. Mark Pattison, who in his fascinating Life of Milton 
invariably writes co-temporary. 

It will be observed that throughout this essay I assume a certain 
degree of familiarity on the part of students with the history, if 
not with the writings, of Richard Bentley. Extended quotation is 
impossible in the space I have allotted to this article. If it succeed 
in stimulating some of our rising students of the mother-tongue to 
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seek an accurate acquaintance with the English of Bentley, asso- 
ciated for the most part in their memories with his unfortunate 
endeavor to amend the text of Milton, though even in this unworthy 
exhibition of his powers he lost not “his original brightness,” but 
seemed only “the excess of glory obscured,” I shall have no 
cause to regret my self-imposed restraint. 


H. E. SHEPHERD. 


The student of Bentley will find some delightful criticisms in Dr. Ingleby’s 
“Still Lion.” Why have historians of science and literature uniformly ignored 
the correspondence between Bentley and Sir Isaac Newton? It reveals a phase 
of Bentley’s greatness but little known in our day. The greatest classic and 
the greatest scientist of the XVII century discovered no antagonism between 
their cherished lines of study. Bentley extols Newton as a “ divine theorist,” 
and eulogizes his discoveries in one of the few contributions he has made to 
our poetry. In addition to this he was one of the first to utilize and apply the 
researches of Newton, as his discourses on atheism attest. It is only parvenus 
in science or literature that create an antagonism where none exists. 


III—ON THE CONSONANT DECLENSION IN OLD 
NORSE..’ 


I. 


Two opinions as to the origin and development of the consonant 
stems in the Teutonic languages prevail. The first is that to which 
J. Grimm gave expression in his Gramm. I. 610 sqq., and which 
Delbriick, Heinzel and others adopted, viz., that these consonant 
stems arose from a gradual fretting away and contraction of the 
common forms of the vowel declension. The second is that 
advanced by the later grammarians, as Kelle, Scherer, Lyngby, 
Wimmer, Bugge, viz., that the present consonant declension has 
been received in unbroken succession from the Aryan language, 
although much distorted and disfigured in its progress by becoming 
mixed with the vowel declension: The advocates of the former 
theory explain the peculiarities of the consonant declension by a loss 
of the characteristic vowel of the stem and other deviations from the 
common declension necessarily caused by this loss; the advocates of 
the latter theory on the other hand explain the same peculiarities by a 
transition into the vowel declension, by irregularities arising in the 
declension from the influence which analogous forms of the other 
declensions may have exercised, thus disturbing the regular devel- 
opment. In view of the new facts which the researches of the first 
part of this work have brought to light, it will perhaps not be 
altogether useless to review the reasons adduced in support of 
theories so entirely different, inasmuch as it will not be unde- 
sirable to have the scattered remarks collected, and, moreover, this 
will afford us an excellent opportunity of confirming much that has 


1 These remarks are based upon an investigation entitled: ‘ Die consonant- 
ische Declination in den germanischen Sprachen. I Abtheilung: Die conso- 
nantische Declination im Altnordischen.’ The first part of this work, containing 
a summary of the present state and progress of investigation on this subject, 
an index of works used, and a list of the consonant stems with passages show- 
ing their declension, was published by Karl Triibner, Strassburg, 1880, after 
having been presented to the philosophical faculty of the University of Strass- 
burg for the doctor’s degree. In the following remarks frequent reference will 
be made to this first part, as all the examples cannot be cited here. 
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hitherto only been conjecture, and of rectifying much that rested 
on a false conception of these forms. But in order to arrive at any 
kind of a satisfactory result in our investigation, it will be best to 
give briefly the changes caused by the ‘auslautsgesetze’ as gen- 
erally accepted, and by the several steps in the development of the 
language, beginning with the common Teutonic and tracing it 
down to each separate dialect, in order to obtain a secure basis for 
our further investigation. 

The stem dorg- (we assume that the progression of the mutes is 
already completed) considered as a consonant stem must have 
been declined in common Teutonic (the endings of Scherer G. D. 
S. 422 are here employed) as follows: 


Sing. Plur. 
n. borg-s borg-as 
g. borg-as borg-adm 
d. (loc.) borg-t borg-mis 
ac. borg-am borg-as 


After the auslautsgesetze had operated we should have: 


Sing. 
Goth. O. N. O. E. O. H. G. 
n. baurgs borg burg burg 
g. baurgs borgr burg burg 
d. (loc.) daurg borg burg burg 
ac. baurg borg burg burg 
Plur. 
n. baurgs borgr burg burg 
g. baurgé borga burga burgo 
d. baurg(*m) borg(*m) burg(*m)  burg(*m) 
ac. baurgs borgr burg burg. 


It is, however, only in Gothic that the consonant declension 
appears in the form which we should naturally expect, and even 
here it shows a strong mixture with the vowel declension ; accord- 
ing to the above paradigm are declined either wholly or partially : 
alhs baurgs dulps (gup) mans miluks nahts reiks spaurds vaihts 
(pruts) and some compounds like ménéths fijands mitaths veit- 
véds and others. In the other dialects the vowel forms are frequent, 
nay in very many cases more frequent than the consonant forms, 
which they seem almost to have suppressed. Thus in the very 
beginning of our investigation we are met with the question which 
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are really the original forms, and how have the others, the vowel 
forms, or according to the other theory the consonant forms, 
forced their way in? An answer to this question which should 
be at all satisfactory would require a thorough investigation 
of the history and development of all the declensions in the 
Teutonic group, of the gradual mixing up of the same, of the 
slow but sure decay and disappearance of the consonant and w- 
and 7- declensions, and of the aggressions of the a- declension, a 
thing which cannot, of course, be attempted here on account of 
its length. Only the principal characteristics of the consonant 
declension, viz., the umlaut question (in O. N., O. E. and O. Frise) 
and the transition from the vowel declension into the consonant, or 
vice versa, will be treated, which the question of the disappearance 
of the suffixal a will involve, because of its bearing upon the 
umlaut question. Even these questions cannot be so satisfacto- 
rily discussed as could be wished in the present confused state 
of the declension, especially in Old Norse, which alone must almost 
entirely decide the principal problem, the umlaut. We will begin, 
then, with the much contested umlaut question. 

The strict adherents of the auslautsgesetz discovered by West- 
phal and developed by Scherer, maintain that there can be no 
umlaut in the n. ac. pl. of these stems, as the vowel of the ending -as 
had before the beginning of the umlaut period already fallen a victim 
to this law, and therefore these umlauting stems are not genuine 
consonant stems, but are rather to be classed among the z- 
(relatively z-) stems which have lost their characteristic vowel in the 
course of the development of the language, whereas others, on the 
other hand, not so firmly believing in the infallibility of the working 
of the law, say that these particular stems make an exception to 
the law: they form the rear-guard and have preserved their suffixal 
vowel until after the appearance of the umlaut, through a special 
act of indulgence on the part of the law. Almost of the same 
purport is the opinion that the auslautsgesetz is not a feature of 
the primitive Teutonic, but made its appearance much later than 
is generally believed, has in fact received an almost if not entirely 
independent development in each particular dialect, in one earlier, 
in the other later, and that these stems have retained their suffixal 
vowel until after the appearance of the umlaut, on account of a 
later and special development of the law in these particular dialects : 
for this opinion like the other exempts a whole class of words in the 
dialect itself from the working of a general law of this dialect. 


We shall return to this point again. 
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The opinion that the consonant stems are old z- stems was first 
advocated (if I mistake not) by Liining in his edition of the Edda, 
pp. 121-124 sqq., and by Pfeiffer in his Old Norse Reader, but 
‘found its principal defender in the north, in Gislason, Tid. for fil. 
og paed. vi. 236-253 in a critique of K. L. Lyngby’s De old- 
nordiske Navneords Béjning, Tid. for fil. og paed. vi. 20-53, in 
which Lyngby explains these stems as genuine consonant stems. 
Gislason, appealing to the authority of Grimm, Rask, Liining, 
Pfeiffer, gave a prominence to this theory which it had never yet 
attained. Gislason’s proofs were easily refuted by Wimmer in 
Navneordenes Béjning i aeldre Dansk p. 81 sqq., and by Bugge 
in Aarb. 1870, p. 210 sqq., and the former opinion of Lyngby was 
again raised to the seat of honor which it had so long occupied. 
Gislason’s opinion, however, found at least recognition in Germany ; 
Heinzel: Ueber die Endsilben in der nordischen Sprache p. 98 
(438) admits its possibility, nay even its probability, and Scherer 
G. D. S. 435-442 explains #5 fét brédSer as u- stems. Yet the 
other opinion, Lyngby’s, still enjoys the widest acceptance. But 
the theory of original w- or z- stems and that of original consonant 
stems being diametrically opposed, it will be necessary to begin 
with a thorough investigation of the reasons for and against each 
of these theories, as the question of priority in regard to the original 
form of these stems will form an important item in the explanation 
of the umlaut question. The question then resolves itself into this : 
Is the umlaut organic or inorganic? Is it the result of the a 
(weakened to 7) of the n. pl. ending -as which has been spared 
either by the general auslautsgesetz or, in case of a dialectical 
development, by a special auslautsgesetz? Or is the umlaut due 
to the influence of the «- and z- stems, perhaps also of the ja- (ja-) 
stems which have passed into the consonant declension, and have 
paid for the umlaut by the loss of the vowel in these cases through 
the influence of the genuine consonant stems? If they are, on the 
other hand, old z- and z- stems, how are their deviations from the 
rest of the «- and 2z- stems to be explained ? 

No extended proof is needed to show that most of these stems 
in Old Norse are deserters from the vowel declension ; the decision 
of the whole question therefore depends upon the nature of the 
very few stems which show consonant forms in Gothic, Old English, 
Old Frise, Old Saxon and Old High German; for only by 
means of a decision of the nature of these stems which were once 
(at least in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin) consonant stems, can we 
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arrive at a decision of the whole question. Closely connected With 
these few (original) consonant stems are the names of relationship, 
the present participles and the ¢ stems, all»of which originally 
followed the consonant declension. The question then is either 
to prove a transition of these consonant stems into the vowel declen- 
sion, or to admit frankly a consonant declénsion in the Teutonic 
languages and explain the umlaut as best we may. 

According to the above statement there are four groups of the 
consonant stems in Old Norse: I. the -w- and -2- (relatively -a- 
and -z-) stems; as masc. /vtr, jingr, prddr, fem. mork, gas, 
mis, etc.; those originally ending in a vowel also belong here, as 
kyr, syr, aer, flé, etc. II. the names of relationship. III. the pres- 
ent participles. IV. the # stems. Let us consider the four 
groups in turn. 

Group I forms two subdivisions: (a) stems, masc. /d¢tr, 
vetr, prddr; fem. hind, kinn, tinn, dyrr (pl., f. and n.); (b) the 7- 
(relatively a-, stems; masc. fingr, nagl,; fem. nétt, bék, mérk, 
gds, etc. 

“The comparison (of the Norse) with the Gothic,” says Lyngby 
in the above mentioned work (Tid. for fil. og paed. vi 40 sqq.), 
“stands the test but in part ; all the more remarkable, therefore, is the 
coincidence of the Old Norse words with the words in the closely 
related languages outside of our own family. Not only does the 
plural xaet-r = Goth. zahis, correspond to Greek vzr-<¢, but also 
foet-r to Greek x60-es, Skr. n. pi. pdd-as, ac. pl. pad-ds (B. R. 
Dict.) from pad-, notwithstanding that the Gothic has /étjus ; tenn-r 
or tenn to Greek (06yt-25, Skr. dat-as (ac. pl.), notwithstanding 
that the Gothic has in the ac. pl. éuzpuns,; gaes-s with Greek 
ziv-es from ; mys-s to Greek from dyr-r to 
the Skr. stem dvdr, dur (fem.); endr to the Latin amat- (n. sg. 
anas).”” Comp. moreover his objection to the theory of u-, z- stems, 
p- 41. 

The correspondence here, however, is only apparent, for leaving 
out of consideration for the present the question as to whether the 
auslautsgesetz has spared the vowel of the ending -as, an inner 
change has taken place in every one of the examples just cited 
either in Teutonic or in Greek. Even the Greek form of the stem 
(x0d- = Skr. fad-) no longer corresponds to the Latin form of the 
same (fed- = Skr. pad-), and even if zed- can, according to Brug- 
man (Curtius’ Stud. IX 368 sqq.), be explained as coming from the 
strong form of the stem (f/dd-) and fed- from the weak form 
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(pad-), that does not at all explain the long vowel in the Teutonic 
fét-. Johannes Schmidt has recently cleared up the length of the 
vowel, if his explanation advanced in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. n. f. V. p. 
13 is true (/é¢- = Dor. zo- = Skr. pdt-, thus a stem with a long 
vowel in the European group), but the rare occurrence of the word 
in these languages still leaves it doubtful whether it was a vowel 
or consonant stem.’ If it was really an original consonant stem, 
as Johannes Schmidt maintains, the Teutonic has certainly changed 
it to a vowel stem; for we find here only an w- stem in Gothic, 
with which the O. N. singular /otr, fvtar, foeti, fvt, n. pl. (in the 
Gutal. at least) fytir (cf. List I 26),O. H. G. fuoz, fuozzi, d. pl. 
fuozzin,e O. S. d. sg. fuoti, ac. pl. foti (also O. E., O. Frise /¢, 
Fét(z)) accord in the most perfect manner. Thus in order that the 
would-be resemblance between O. N. foet-r and Greek =é0-s¢ may 
hold good in any respect whatever, we must assume that the O. N. 
fotr (O. E., O. Frise /éf) has retained the original consonant 
stem (and this the long vowel and the O. N. singular lead us to 
reject), which necessitates the assumption of two distinct lines of 
development of the word in the Teutonic languages, a thing not 
at all likely in this instance, as we shall see later. We see, there- 
fore, that neither /oef-r nor zéd-:¢ shows an uninterrupted develop- 
ment from Skr. pad-. 

Madr presents great difficulties at the very beginning. If O. N., 
O. E., O. Frise (ac. pl. men, cf. List I 51) n. ac. pl. menn is to be 
explained from the Gothic n. ac. pl. mans, we must admit a toler- 
ably late appearance of the auslautsgesetz in these languages in 
order to explain the umlaut; if on the other hand we consider it 
an stem, the Gothic mans, O. H. G., O. S., O. Frise (on, man) 
man are inexplicable. An explanation that will help us out of this 
dilemma is in fact a solution of the whole question. If menn 
corresponds to mans in every respect, then there can be no longer 
any doubt that these stems are really consonant stems and the 
umlaut is then due to the a (z) ofthe ending -as. Let us, therefore, 
briefly consider the development of this word in the Teutonic 
group. 

The Gothic (and most of the O. H. G., O. S., and O. Frise) 
forms of this word have already been sufficiently explained by 
Scherer in the Anz. f. d. a. IV 546 sqq. The only remaining 


1Comp. now Hermann Miller in P. B. VII 498. 
*It will not be necessary to state here that the w#- stems in O. H. G. have 
passed into the z- declension, departing from n. ac. pl. in ¢ = Got. jus. 
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question is whether this explanation may also be applied to the 
Old Norse, Old English and Old Frise (ac. pl. men). If one is 
not inclined to admit a later appearance of the auslautsgesetz here 
than elsewhere, the umlaut can be explained in O. E. d. sg. menn 
(in O. N. the whole singular has passed into the a- declension) and 
O. N., O. E., O. Frise n. ac. pl. menn only as inorganic, in other 
words it is left entirely unexplained. In this light O. N. mennir(nir) 
would be a form analogous to the n. pl. of the masc. z- and z- stems. 
In my opinion the relation of the different forms is quite another. 
We must start with Scherer from the Skr. mani, an old u- stem 
which in Gothic (and mostly in O. H. G., O. S., and Old Frise) 
has passed into the consonant declension. Two substantives come 
here under consideration, our word mann- (Gothic) and innu-. 
We must start here, of course, from those cases in which the v 
stands before vowels (cf. on this point Kuhn in his Zeitschr. II 460, 
Leo Meyer Got. Spr. §204, Verner, Germanisch mz in Zeitschr. f. 
d. a. 21, 425 sqq.), therefore from the weak cases, and assume with 
Scherer non-augmentation of the v. We should have therefore in 


the primitive Teutonic: 


Sing. Plur. 
n. manus genus manvas genvas 
g. manvas genvas manvam genvim 
d. (loc.) manvi genvi manumis genumts 
ac. manum genum ManuNs 


Accordingly in the g. d. sg., n. g. pl. assimilation of the w to the 
preceding 2 is possible, from whence it could make its way into all 
cases. But as the unaugmented vowel in the w- and z- stems seldom 
appears even in Sanskrit, the conjecture is not absolutely improb- 
able that the regular forms with augmented vowel stood a long time 
side by side with the above forms; or rather the unaugmented 
vowel appeared only in some of the possible cases. Two courses 
are therefore possible in the further development of these words. 
If the unaugmented vowel stood in every one of the possible cases, 
it would have been the purest accident if the word had not become 
a consonant stem, as has been the case in the Gothic mans. If, 
however, the unaugmented vowel made its way into only a few of 
the possible cases, the cases retaining the w, as in the Gothic 
kinnus, would decide the nature of the declension. This is all the 
easier of comprehension when we remember that the ac. sg. and d. 
pl. are two very important factors in causing a transition from the 
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consonant to the z- declension, and in fact for the coloring in 
general of the declension in Teutonic. Therefore the w- stem of 
kinnus could not only maintain itself against the aggressions of the 
new forms, but also drive out the few consonant forms arising from 
the g. d. sg. and n. g. plur. 

Perhaps we shall now be able to find a possible, if not the prob- 
able, explanation of the Gothic mans, O. H. G., O. S., O. Frise 
man (n. ac. pl.) in contradistinction to the Old Norse, Old English, 
Old Frise menn (n. ac. pl.) without having recourse to the 
acceptance of an act of violation of the prevailing laws of develop- 
ment in the language. Just as mans in Gothic chose the one way, 
but &zmnus the other, in exactly the same manner we can conceive 
that of two sister languages the one may have chosen one way and 
the other the other with reference to the same word. Thus as the 
Gothic, Old High German, Old Saxon, Old Frise developed 
from the old z- stem manis a consonant stem, but from (g)hdnus 
an z- stem, the Old Norse, Old English, Old Frise could in 
their turn develop quite as regularly from the same mans an u- 
stem. On the supposition that /oet-r, menn, hend-r, tenn, and 
others are to be explained only by admission of «- and 7-.stems, 
this assumption becomes necessary. Whether the admission of «-, 7- 
stems is at all necessary for the explanation of these words isa 
question that will occupy us at a later point in our investigation. 
Here our only aim has been to point out the possibility of a diver- 
gency in the development of a word in different dialects of the 
same family, and in this case there is a manifest reason for such an 
assumption in order to explain otherwise inexplicable forms. The 
necessity of the assumption will fall or be confirmed according as it 
can be proved that the umlaut of these stems can only be explained, 
nay must be explained by the admission of w- and z- stems. But the 
question of umlaut is not the only reason for assuming two different 
developments of the stem mans in Teutonic. Some forms of the O. 
H. G. and O. Frise point to another than a consonant stem, viz., 
O. H. G. d. pl. mannim, n. pl. marcomannt, choufmanne, ac. pl. 
uuerkmanne (cf. Graff 2, 740 sqq.), and O. Frise ac. pl. mon, man 
side by side with men, all forms that point plainly to an w- stem, 
just as the forms n. ac. pl. fuozzi, d. pl. fuozzin, point to a transition 
from the #- into the z- declension; O. Frise /é¢, /é/, corresponds 
to man, pl. men, but not to man, pl. mon, man, as the umlaut here 
cannot be a matter of mere caprice or accident. Vetr and prddr 
still remain of the masculines, both found only in the Teutonic. 
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The first follows the ~- declension in Gothic and partly also in Old 
English, in the d. sg. wntra, ac. pl. wintru, but in the other dialects 
it belongs to the a- declension. prdsz shows more frequently z- 
forms in Old Norse, but besides these also n. ac. pl. praedr. 

The feminines tell the same story as the masculines. /jnd is a 
purely Teutonic word, which follows in all the other dialects the z- 
declension ; £2zz has already been mentioned above. The history 
of ¢énn = Skr. dant-, dat-, is the same as that of fotv, having 
passed from the consonant into the w- declension (cf. List I 81, 
Brugman Nasalis sonans in Cuirtius’ Stud. ix 335, Kluge Q. F. 32, 
108). According to Brugman, Zur Geschichte der abstufenden 
Deklination in Curtius’ Stud. ix 395, the Gothic daur(n.), dauré(f.), 
reflects the weak stem dhury (strong stem dhva:r). After this weak 
stem had succeeded in driving out the strong one we should have 
in the early stage of the language n. sg. *dur-(s), g. sg. *dur-as, 
d. sg.’ (loc.) *dur-¢, ac. sg. *dur-m, n. pl. *dur-as, g. pl. *dur-dm, 
d. pl. *dur-m(7z)s, ac. pl. *dur-ns. The nasalis sonans becoming 
‘um, un, we should have in the ac. sg. *duru (as in the case of the 
names of relation, which see below), d. pl. *durum, ac. pl. *duruns, 
hence through the influence of these cases comes the w- stem 
which we find in Old English durzu (cf. List I 22). But the nasalis 
sonans of the ac. sg. could be dropped after the analogy of the 
mute stems (cf. names of relation below), so that we should thus have 
a flexionless singular, which probably gave us the neuter daur of the 
Gothic. The Old High German singular ¢urz is simply a transfer 
of the plural, which was often employed in the sense of the sing- 
ular (cf. Graff 5, 445), and this plural tur? (= O. S. duri = januas 
Ps. 73, 6) has penetrated into all the cases of both plural and sing- 
ular from n. ac. pl. ¢urz, forms of an w- stem just as we have in 
Juozzi, henti, and others. 

This finishes group I (a) in which we find w- forms in some one 
of the dialects. But even considered as z- stems, these words show 
in the three dialects (O. N., O. E., O. Frise) such irregularities as 
exclude them from the regular z- declension without a satisfactory 
explanation of the causes producing the same; thus these words are 
in the n. ac. pl. foetr, menn(r), hendr, kinnr, tenn(r), dyrr, whereas 
the regular forms should be /foetir, fétu, mennir, ménnu, hendir, 
hindu, kinnir, kinnu, tennir, tinnu, dyrir, duru. Why this deviation 
from the regular declension? Lyngby urges this very deviation in 
the declension of these words as a proof against the theory of w- 
stems and prefers to consider them as genuine consonant stems 
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corresponding to the Skr. and Gr. words. But we have already 
seen that his comparison does not prove entirely satisfactory in 
group I (a); let us now examine group I (b) and.see if his com- 
parison of these words is just. 

We have here masc. fingr, xag/, fem. ndétt, mork, gds, mis, 
etc. /ingr,a Teutonic word, points everywhere to an a- stem, 
still not without exception, viz., in O. H. G. in the d. pl. we find 
Jingerin, in the g. pl. geri (N. ID), in the ac. pl. fingerz (Bib. 7) 
(cf. List I 23; Graff 3, 527). Gen. and ac. pl. rest solely on 
Graff’s authority, but the d. pl. clearly shows that we have here at 
least real z- forms, which the O. Frise d. pl. fizgeren confirms: at 
the same time the Old Frise n. pl. fimgaz, d. sg. finger, conform 
rather to O. N. fimgr (considered as a consonant stem). A mixture 
of two stems (a- and z-) is here evident. /Vag/ tells the same story 
as fingr,; in most of the dialects it is an a- stem, shows, however, 
forms inzin O. H. G. (cf. List I 55). The O. Frise also shows 
the same peculiarities as in the case of fimgarv; thus d. sg. mezle 
and ez: ette wrsta knocla by dae neyl xii peninghen. W. 468, 1 ; 
d. pl. xezlon, netlen: dat hi so diepe ende dimme mitta fiower 
neylen ts. . W. 47, 15. 

Most of the feminines of this class manifestly partake of the 
peculiarities of the consonant stems only through a transition from 
their original vowel declension, being mostly in fact 4- and z- stems, 
as mérk, rénd, sténg, etc., and offer nothing whatever for the 
decision of our question. Others, however, have great weight and 
must be carefully compared with the same words in the sister lan- 
guages. It is true that the Gothic n. pl. zahz-s corresponds to the 
Greek vozt-es, but whether the Old Norse noef-r likewise corre- 
sponds to the same vszt-<¢ is quite another question. Before we 
can confidently make this assertion the history and development of 
the word in the two sister languages must be more closely con- 
sidered. The generally accepted derivation of zahis from the root 
nak- to harm, by the addition of the suffix -¢-, was first proposed 
by Bopp Vgl. Gramm.* §276, which would make our word an 7- 
stem. Waiving a discussion of the different derivations proposed 
for nahits as being entirely irrelevant to the present question, it 
answers our purpose to know that this word is an 7z- stem in five 
different languages (cf. Curtius Grdz.° 163). The Greek consonant 
stem has therefore only become so by the loss of an Zz after 
dentals, not a very frequent appearance in Greek, but yet not an 
unheard of one (cf. Curtius Grdz.° 644). And this I believe to be 
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also the case in Gothic, where, as I hope to prove later in the 
progress of this investigation, the dropping of an 7 after dentals 
though rare is still more frequent than in Greek, and the Old High 
German shows a growing tendency to drop its 2’s after dentals. 
This opinion is moreover substantially confirmed by the other 
Teutonic dialects, which show mostly z- forms, much more seldom 
consonant forms, a circumstance easily explained by the dropping 
of the z after dentals. Thus again the decision of moet-r depends 
solely upon the decision of the umlaut question. It can have taken 
the consonant stem as in Gothic, with which it would naturally, as 
one of the East Teutonic group, have very close affinities, or it 
can here as in most of the other dialects have retained the z- stem ; 
the decision of the umlaut alone will be able to settle this question 
definitely. Bdk-, Gothic déka-, appears to be in Teutonic an origi- 
nal a- stem, shows, however, in different dialects z- forms; thus 
O. S. n. pl. duoki, O. H. G. g. sg. dbuochi (cf. List I 13): in Otfrid 
on account of the metre, d. pl. duochin (syl.), duochen, ex libris 
Jone dine buochen, N. 11, 14, so er an buochen geboten habet, N. 
60, 8. From these forms in z in Old Saxon and Old High German, 
and from the fact that the Old Norse in the g. sg. n. ac. pl., the Old 
English in the d. sg. n. ac. pl. show the umlaut, I conjecture that 
this word had at one time, perhaps in early Teutonic, two stems, 
an a- stem and an 7z- stem. The comparison with the Greek ¢gyyé-s, 
Lat. fagu-s, provided this derivation be the right one, indicates an 
original a- stem. 

Moreover, gaes-s corresponds to the Greek 77»-<¢, mys-s to the 
Greek -<¢, dyr-r to the Sanskrit dvér or dur, end-r to the Latin 
anat-. As to the first of these words there are two original stems: 
*ghansa-(m.) and *ghansi-(f.), Skr. hamsa-(m.) and hamsi-(f). 
According to Curtius Grdz.° 200 the Greek 77» stands for *yevs, as 
pyy for *usvs, or rather for *y:vot-, as the European base is, without 
doubt, derived from the feminine *ghans?- (cf. Lit. Zasz-s, O. Slav. 
gasi, Old Irish getss [mag da gést, “ Plain of the two swans,” ]: thus, 
it became in Greek a consonant stem only by an inner change, and, 
at the same time, by the loss of its characteristic vowel. On Teu- 
tonic territory it has, however, remained an z- stem (= Skr. hamst- ; 
cf. List I. 30), which the forms in every dialect sufficiently prove 
(in Old Norse and Old English by the umlaut and the gen. sg. 
géseinO. E.) Mys-s = wi-es. The Sanskrit offers three stems: 
miush-(m.), misha-(m. f.), mashi-(f.; cf. BR). It is noticeable in 
this word that the Greek yi¢, Lat. ms, are masculines as a general 
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rule, whereas the Teutonic mdész-, O. Slav. my3/, are feminines. 
In Greek and Latin, therefore, the consonant stem mz/s- has pre- 
vailed (Lat. g. pl. murzum, sometimes also murum, is a later transi- 
tion into the z-declension) ; for the other European languages, how- 
ever, only the z- stem can be accepted (cf. List I. 54). Lasz- shows 
a similar result, the z- forms of most of the dialects compel us to 
accept an z- stem. For dyr-rcf. above. Finally end-r = anat-. If, 
however, the relation assumed by Fick IV 16, Curtius Grdz.° 317, 
with the Skr. 4¢-s be right, this stem is also an original 7- stem 
which opinion the Lit. ¢nti-s,O. Slav. aty, seems to corroborate (cf. 
List I.6). Be this as it may, the other Teutonic dialects show only 
z- forms, and in Old Norse the n. pl. azdir is the oldest, nay, the 
only form in the Gragas, just as ¢/ptir—which is beyond all doubt 
an z- stem—is also the only form of this word in the Gragas; endr 
and e/pir are found only in the Karlamagnussaga, and are unques- 
tionably only formations after the analogy of noetr, hendr, etc. 
From this comparison we learn two facts: the words compared 
with the Greek words have undergone an inner change either in 
one or in both of these languages at the same time, as in /v¢r, madr, 
kinn, tonn, dyrr, in Teutonic, by which they have passed from the 
consonant into the vowel-declension (in most of the dialects at 
least), as fvtr, tonn, dyrr into the w- declension, or vice versa, as 
mans in Goth., O. Frise, O. S., O. H. G., and xahfts in Gothic, or 
as in 77» in Greek ; secondly, originally two or more stems existed, 
of which the Greek took one, the Teutonic the other, as in the case 
of mis (m.), mési-(f.), so that the comparison is just in no case 
whatever. 
One other fact is to be learned from this comparison: however 
true it is that the method of comparative investigation is of great 
importance in determining the original stems of words and their 
relations to the same words in other cognate languages, in no case 
is it able to determine the special coloring a stem will receive in the 
course of its development in the different languages, and is there- 
fore not admissible in the decision of our question. The definite 
form of the declension is so much influenced by the inner devel- 
opment of every language in its own separate existence, by the 
principles of association, by special laws of vowel and consonant 
change peculiar perhaps only to one dialect, nay even sometimes 
by accident, that conclusions should not be too hastily drawn from 
apparent (outer) agreement. If we compare the umlauting stems 
(of the simple words) of the Old Norse, Old English and Old 
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Frise, with the corresponding stems in the other dialects, it will 
be clear to every one that most of them were originally vowel 
stems, a few others became so by a change in their form on Teu- 
tonic ground, others allow no decision whatever, yet it seems hardly 
doubtful that they were once so. If, onthe one hand, the special 
laws of every language exclude or rather render inadmissible a 
comparison of cognate languages, they give, on the other hand, an 
important hint for the explanation of these peculiarities, i. e. they 
refer us to an independent development inside of the respective 
language itself. Left to this resource, let us attempt an explanation 
inside of the Old Norse, Old English and Old Frise. 

We will begin with Gislason’s theory, that these are old z- stems. 
His unfortunate comparison of the masculine dégv and the feminine 
bék (cf. Tid. for fil. og paed. vi 247-8) did anything but promote 
the explanation of our stems, as this comparison is no more tenable 
than that above of Lyngby, because 4é% is an original a- stem, 
which indeed often shows an inclination for z-, never, however, for 
u- forms. With still less reason can Heyne, Laut- und Flexions- 
lehre 306, place 7é¢ among the «- stems, a word which shows neither 
z- nor z- forms. This opinion needs no refutation whatever, as 
many of these stems cannot have been old z- stems at all. Only 
on the supposition that they are analogous formations to Aénd and 
other original «- stems could this theory be upheld. It was there- 
fore an easy task for Wimmer and Bugge to reinstate the old 
opinion of consonant stems. One point only in Wimmer’s refuta- 
tion deserves attention here. ‘ When Gislason,” says Wimmer 
in Navneordenes Bijning i aeldre Dansk 81 sqq., “cites as proof 
against the presence of the Indo-Germanic a in the Old Norse 
umlaut in doekr that the Old Norse has not even spared the 
characteristic a (as shown) in the Skr. and Lit. -as of the n. sg., 
but on the contrary, while agreeing with the Gothic as it generally 
does, has not even retained a trace of it, this would certainly be a 
strong proof of the correctness of his explanation, provided we did 
not have, inside the Old Norse, monuments of the language prov- 
ing that the Old Norse, in the very, case cited by him himself, has 
preserved in its a- stems the characteristic vowel of the stem down 
to a period in which it had long ago been dropped in Gothic. The 
fact that the Gothic in the 4th century employed older forms in the 
above cases than the Old Norse in the 12th century is no reason 
that the Old Norse of the 4th century could not have shown older 
forms (than the Gothic) in many cases. Just as Vulfila’s language 
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can justly be called the Sanskrit of the Gothic language (de 
“goteske”’ sprogs Sanskrit), so in the same manner the language 
of the oldest Old Norse inscriptions can justly be called the Véda 
language of the Old Norse, as it preserves for us the fundamental 
forms of the Modern Old Norse. But as the vocabulary in these 
inscriptions is so small that scarcely more than the flexion of the 
substantive can with complete certainty be determined, the Gothic 
will constantly retain everywhere a great importance in the explan- 
ation of the Old Norse forms. Yet the language in these inscrip- 
tions shows that we must be careful not to assume without more 
ado that the Gothic forms are the fundamental forms of the 
Old Norse, even if this can be inferred with the greatest probability. 
If, then, the a- stems have preserved their characteristic vowel at 
least in the ac., even on the youngest of those stones containing 
older runes, I do not see anything to hinder us from assuming that a 
also, weakened to 7, can have been preserved in the g. sg. and like- 
wise in the n. ac. pl. of words like doer in the forms of the early 
language from which the Old Norse was developed, even if a (2) 
was wanting in Gothic. A confirmation of this opinion, in fact, is 
presented by the second side of the stone of Tune, on which I find the 
n. pl. dohtrir. To be sure Gislason does not mention in his treatise 
the words of relationship in -éar-; and it was quite right of him to 
explain Old Norse droedr from Gothic drddrjus the same as boekr 
from *dékjus, *békjar. But after having found dohtrir on the stone 
of Tune I cannot consider it anything else than the primary form 
for doetr, whereas I look upon Gothic dohtrjus as a special Gothic 
development called forth by the transition of the word into the w- 
class (cf. sunjus, handjus).” 

This is right, as each dialect of a large family has its own 
history, and for this reason it is no wonder if a dialect often 
deviates from the primary forms found in the family, as one dialect 
may often retain forms belonging to the primitive source but dis- 
carded by the family in general; yet, we cannot conclude from this 
that the ‘spared’ a (2) of the ending in the older monuments pro- 
duced the umlaut in some few stems (for even on this supposition 
we must consider these stems an exception to the general law, as 
we shall see later), since this a (7), be it now the suffixal a, as many 
believe, or the svarabhakti before vas others pretend, may possibly 
not have been retained till the umlaut period, a point which has 
entirely escaped Wimmer. Before ascribing the umlaut to its in- 
fluence we must prove that it was actually present in the umlaut 
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period. Its presence at a former period justifies no inference as 
to the umlaut. Moreover I should like to object in regard to the 
comparison of dohtrir with the Greek %uyarépes (which immediately 
follows in Wimmer), that the -4av- stems in Teutonic (at least in the 
other dialects) have suffered a transformation (cf. below), and only 
after conclusive evidence that the Old Norse has not shared in this 
transformation can the comparison be admitted. But I will not 
anticipate. The following investigation will, however, show whether 
we must take refuge behind a ‘sparing’ of the suffixal a (7) in this 
small number of stéms, or whether these stems are not rather to be 
explained on Old Norse, Old English, and Old Frise ground in 
accord with the universal auslautsgesetz, or, perhaps, subject to 
peculiar modifications of the same in the respective languages, the 
principle being the same whether we accept a general or a special 
auslautsgesetz, viz., whether a whole class of words in one and the 
same language has been spared by the auslautsgesetz of that lan- 
guage, as this assumption demands. 

The great question is whether this a of the ending -as, weakened 
to z, has been retained until after the appearance of the z- umlaut, or 
whether it had already dropped out before the z- umlaut period. 
This I believe I may emphatically deny, and for the following 
reasons. Let us assume with Heinzel, Ueber die Endsilben der 
altnordischen Sprache 4 (344), three periods of development in 
Old Norse: I. the oldest, in which the primitive forms that must 
be assumed as the base of the later forms still existed; II. the z- 
umlaut period ; III. the period in which the present Old Norse 
forms became settled, which can be traced back to the reign of 
King Gorm. The third period forms the language of the manu- 
scripts, and like periods I and II, marks distinctly one period of de- 
velopment in the language. Accordingly the presence of the a in the 
first period, out of which, according to Wimmer and others, the 
umlaut-working z was developed, is of no value whatever, as the 
umlaut period is thesecond. We must therefore expect to find the 
a (z) still present in period I: if this theory of the umlaut is to 
prove tenable. It is not my intention, however, to enter here into 
a discussion of the quality of this @ appearing in a-stems like 
wiwAR, wolafAR. This question has been fully discussed by 
Wimmer, Navneordenes Béjning i aeldre Dansk, 40, 45, also in 
Aarb. 1867, 53, 1868, 72; Bugge: Tid. for fil. og paed. vi 317, vii 
219; Gislason: Tid. for fil. og paed. vi 231-253, p. 31; Stevens, Aarb. 
1867, 208, and Heinzel, ib. 30 (270), and the point, as above men- 
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tioned, is of minor importance. I will attempt a solution of the umlaut 
question in another manner; for if in factthis controversy should really 
turn out in favor of the real vowel a (2) or of the svarabhakti, it would 
not decide the umlaut at all, as even this a (2), although it was 
present in the first period in the a- stems (therefore only conject- 
urally in the consonant stems), had completely vanished in the 
second period (umlaut period, according to Heinzel, and justly, as 
far as the material at hand admits of a decision, cf. 1. c. p. 30 [370]). 
It did not, therefore, survive the first period. Its presence in the 
second period must first be proved before use can be made of it to 
explain the umlaut. Let us get at the question however from another 
point of view. Are these really consonant stems or are they rather 
old z- and 7z- stems, and if so, how are their peculiarities to be ex- 
plained? For it is only after we have proved that this declension really 
did start from a few consonant stems that we have need of an a (2) 
vowel to explain the umlaut. Here it will be necessary to enter 
into the history of the inner development of those declensions (z- 
and 7-) out of which most of these stems (at least in Old Norse) 
passed into their present declension, in order to decide whether our 
peculiar declension could arise from these declensions. 

Gislason was induced to assume z- stems for feminines like déh, 
bét, rot, nétt, gds, etc., because the z- stems (the feminines) show no 
umlaut in the n. ac. pl., so that, he was utterly unable to explain 
them as z- stems; only z- stems have umlaut in the n. pl., but not 
in the ac. pl., retain, however, their vowel. The dropping of the 
vowel he did not attempt to explain, only citing analogous cases; 
the g. sg. doekr, noetr, vikr, etc., he left entirely unnoticed. Let 
us examine these two declensions and see in what cases the umlaut 
can regularly appear. 

We will begin with Scherer’s explanation of the masc. z- stems 
in Old Norse, which according to him are divided into umlauting 
or non-umlauting stems according as the suffixal vowel of the end- 
ing -auas, -ajas, is or is not colored to z inside of one and the same 
language. The appearance and non-appearance of the coloring is 
an indisputable fact, but why, on what conditions does it appear, 
on what remainaway? Let us examine this question more minutely, 
as the solution of this problem is closely connected with the explan- 
ation of the umlaut. 

The following cases are here to be considered: g. d. sg., n. ac. 
pl. According to Scherer they had the following endings in the 
primitive language: g. sg. -auas, -ajas, d. sg. -aui, -aji, n. pl. 
-auas, -ajas, ac. pl. -uns, -ins, therefore in the European, naturally 
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also in the primitive Teutonic, g. sg. -ewez, -ejez (according to the 
prevailing opinion, but we shall immediately see that the g. sg. was 
really different), d. sg. -euz, -e7z (later -zuz, -277), n. pl. -euez, -efez. 
These endings must have given in Gothic according to Leffler’s 
law (developed in his treatise, Bidrag till laren om z- omljudet, in 
Tid. for fil. og paed. n. r. II 1-20, 146-180, 231-320) g. sg. n. pl. 
-jus, -eis, d. sg. ; we find, however, g. sg. -aus, -azs, d. sg. 
-au, -at, n. pl. -7us-, ets. Thus only the n. pl. of the Gothic has 
the properly developed form according to theoretical principles. 
What has stepped in to disturb the g. d. sg. in their regular 
development? The regular forms are found in the O. H. G. ens¢z 
(g. d. sg.), O. N. naetr, boekr (g. sg.), O. E. byrig (g. d. sg.), O. 
H. G. henti (g. d. sg.), O. N. foet?, hendi (d. sg.), O. E., O. Frise 
Fét(z) (d. sg.). Thus in one dialect the regular forms, in the others 
the irregular ones, nay sometimes both side by side in the same 
language. 

Scherer’s theory of caprice and accident in the coloring or non- 
coloring of the vowel is not at all satisfactory, though in fact the 
only explanation as yet offered. Since the publication of Scherer’s 
book, however, many a point has become clear that was then dark, 
nay even enigmatical. If we apply what has recently been discov- 
ered to Scherer’s explanation, we shall find that it was funda- 
mentally right, though it was not caprice and accident that. deter- 
mined the coloring and non-coloring, but it was caused by the 
natural laws of development and justifiable in every particular 
case. Analogy andthe laws of symmetrical adjustment then became 
very active in spreading this seeming irregular development. 

The equality of the ending -azas, -ajas, in the g. sg. and n. pl. 
is only an apparent one; the two endings are qualitatively quite 
different as is shown by the Greek genitive in -os, Slav. -e and the 
genitives yukt¢és and mrdds ; whereas the Greek n. pl. has -<s (cf. 
De Saussure, sur le systtme primitif des voyelles 196). If we 
denote this qualitative difference between the ending of the g. sg. 
and n. pl. by -aiz4s, -aij‘s, in the g. sg.; -aiuais, -aijais, in the n. 
pl. (following De Saussure), we shall then have in the g. sg. an 
ending (-ez‘s, -e74s) in the primitive Teutonic which cannot become 
-2uiz, -tjiz (i. e. Goth. -7us, -ezs) according to Leffler’s law which 
only allows a to change to (e) 7 when z (primitive or weakened 
from a') immediately follows, but must of necessity regularly 
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become in Gothic -aus, -azs, as the + following e offered an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the further transition to z.: -aus, -azs, are 
~ therefore the only justifiable endings of the genitive of u- and 7- 
stems, the others that we occasionally find are subject to another 
explanation. As to the masculine z- stems in Gothic they have 
either wholly passed over into the a- declension or.the singular is to 
be explained perhaps with De Saussure from *da/g7‘s, thus the 
unaugmented ending as in the Greek zéd:vs, which according to 
Leskien’s conjecture, Deklination 28, 29, is also represented in 
Teutonic, and which will probably again appear in the genitive 
singular of noetr, tikr, byrig, enstt. 

The ending of the d. (loc.) -azz, -a77* is exceedingly difficult to 
explain: from -azz, -ajz, we could only expect according to the 
known laws of development -7z, -ez, endings which really appear 
in the following forms: O. N. merki (= *marki, for thus we must 
explain the merkinni in: ok eptir pat sér hann koma fram ur 
merkinni einn mikinn ok stéran flugdreka. Blémstrvallasaga 7. 
ok kom par ofurliga stérr risi fram ur merkinni. ib. 38. peir Jostein 
or merkinni ok x menn adrir. Fms. 1 206), O. E. dyrig 
(= *burgi), O. H. G., O. S. esti (= *ansti), O. N. foeti, hendi, 
O. E. fét(e) beside fote, O. H. G. fuozzi, hendi ( = *fétju, *handju). 
These forms cannot come from the Gothic azstaz and /étau, but 
are the only regular representatives of the endings -auz, -ajz; the 
Gothic forms and likewise the Old Saxon sunu -o-, Old English 
suna, handa, Old Frise suna (-a- = -G- = au; cf. Scherer G. 
D. S. 435, Leskien Dek. 44) need another explanation. 

The old locative early showed signs of having been formed in 
different ways, and here we must consider three methods of its forma- 
tion from which the various forms of this case in Teutonic can be 
clearly accounted for: 1. the regular locative in z which is reflected 
in Teutonic by the forms just mentioned, and these correspond to 
the Sanskrit swzdvz, the Greek vézu:, and the Latin fructuz; 2. the 
bare locative. The dropping of the z gives us in Sanskrit uddén, 
mirdhdn, cirshdn, (cf., however, Osthoff in PB. III, 34), Lit. awy 
(cf. Bopp Vergl. Gramm.* § 202, Leskien Dek. 52, Spiegel, Abaktr. 
Gramm. 132). 3. a locative formed by means of another suffix 
( or ?), as in the Sanskrit ending (for the and z- stems). 
Different explanations have been given for this last ending. Leskien 
Dek. 52 (cf. also 50, 51) justly assumes a dropping of the z (our 
second method) for the Slavonic, holds the Sanskrit -4z of the x- 
and z- stems to be the same method, whereby indeed there has been 
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a transfer of the form to the z- stems. Spiegel, Abaktr. Gramm. 
132, 140, 141, with whom Schleicher Comp.* 549-550 agrees, explains 
the locative endings -a -d -d of the z- stems and the -a -@ -9 -do of the 
w- stems by the dropping of -7z and -vz from the fuller endings -a/z, 
-aui, Benfey (Vollst. Gramm. 302’) believes the suffix -az of the u- 
stems in Sanskrit to be a contraction of -azz; on account of the near 
relationship of y and v the z- stems were drawn into this analogy. But 
none of these proposed explanations are exactly suited to the Teu- 
tonic ; the ~- stems could indeed be explained by the dropping of 
the z, as the ending -az would remain unaffected by the auslauts- 
gesetz because of the heavy ¢imére of the w: anearly disappearance 
of the -z -in -a7z would, however, give in the primitive Teutonic -az, 
therefore necessarily in Gothic (unless we assume that the final z of 
the diphthong -az- was exempted from the working of the auslauts- 
gesetz, which the dative of the a- stems disproves) after the aus- 
lautsgesetz had operated, -a just as in the case of fiska (from prim- 
itive Teutonic *f/skaz). This may have been the case with the 
masculines, thus da/ga from a primitive *dalg-aj (7), then *balgai 
in early Teutonic and later through the loss of the final z by the 
working of the auslautsgesetz in Gothic da/ga. We have seen 
above that the genitive singular may possibly be from *da/g7*s, 
balgis. Thus we should have a regular development of the whole 
singular from the primitive forms without having to take recourse 
to a transition into the a- declension as these forms are generally 
explained. This, however, will not do with the feminines, as azstaz 
points to an anst-aj + some vowel not having the nature of e, 7. I 
am, therefore, all the more inclined to accept Bopp’s explanation 
given in his Vergl. Gramm.* § 198 (cf. also § 56) that the suffix 
-du in the locative singular of the «- and 7- stems stands for -4s, ‘a 
kind of Attic, that is, enlarged genitive’; the s of the ending has 
become vocalized as sometimes the case with this letter in Sanskrit 
(cf. Bopp ib.), becoming in Sanskrit ~, in other dialects a. Let us 
denote the primitive ending by -@2, where x denotes the unknown 
consonant, either s or #, as some have conjectured an -dm. The 
full ending will then be *-audx, -ajax, which would give in San-. 
skrit after the vocalising of a zu « *-audu, *-ajau, where the v and /, 
after having assumed their consonant nature as they generally do 
between vowels, frequently drop out ; this would give by contraction 
the required -dz in the dative of both the w- and 7z- stems. The 
endings -a -d -d -@o mentioned above can be as easily deduced from 
the endings assumed here by the vocalizing of the consonant s (or #) 
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as by the methods described above, and perhaps more satisfactorily. 
Nothing, however, could be more adapted to an explanation of the 
Gothic forms than these endings -audax, -ajax, which would give in 
primitive Teutonic -aud, -ajé ; the weakening process constantly at 
work upon the final vowel (we have in the Old Baktrian forms the 
different stages in -é -4 -a) would already have shortened the final 
& by the time of the appearance of the auslautsgesetz, hence the 
Gothic forms -az, -az (from earlier -awa, -aja) by a regular process 
of development. Either this explanation or the explanation by the 
loss of the z (our second method) and the preservation of the 
diphthong intact (which seems improbable when we consider the 
masculine z- stems, g. sg. dalgis, d. sg. balga), must be accepted as 
the regular endings; -azz, -ajz cannot be admitted. The third 
method is open to the least objection and is on the whole the more 


satisfactory. 
S. PRIMER. 


IV.—ON THE ENCLITIC WE IN EARLY LATIN. 


Within the last twenty years much attention has been paid to 
the peculiarities of early Latin. Striking deviations from the 
usage of the classical period have been pointed out in the regimen 
of verbs, in the signification and use of certain particles and con- 
junctions, and in the principles governing the subordination of 
clauses. A multitude of monographs have contributed valuable 
material for the construction of an historical syntax. Not to speak 
of others, Liibbert has traced the development of guom, Kienitz 
of guin, and Becker, in Studemund’s Studien Bd. I, has made a 
most exhaustive study of the Syntax of Indirect Questions in 
Early Latin. The enclitic ~e, commonly known as the Inter- 
rogative Particle, has not to my knowledge received a special 
treatment in recent times. It occurs about 1100 times in Plautus 
and over 400 times in Terence. Hence a discussion of its use 
which should aim in any sense to be exhaustive would far exceed 
the limits of a journal article. I shall therefore in the following 
pages content myself with the attempt to show that in the earliest 
Latin the use of this particle was not confined to questions. I 
shall then seek to establish a probability in favor of the existence 
of two particles 2¢ distinct in origin and signification. 

I proceed at once to treat the passages where ze is found in the 
MSS. with no interrogative force, for which reason the text has 
in most cases suffered violence at the hands of the editors. 

Mil. 309 (II 3, 38). The slave Sceledrus, on discovering that 
Philocomasium has eluded his vigilance, gives utterance to his 
agitation and alarm in the following words: 


Edepol facinus fécit audax. Hoécine si milés sciat 
Crédo hercle hasce aedis sustollat tétas atque me in crucem. 


Hlocine BD, hoc me C.' In line 310 I follow Fleckeisen and Brix; 
see Tyrrell’s ed. for MSS. readings. Pareus keeps hocine and 


1 Lorenz says, Philol. 32, p. 302, Auch C hat hoc ime welches Klotz sogar 
vertheidigt. Bergk vermuthet Aéce si milés sejat. 


ERRATA. 


p- 52, 1. ro ff. from bottom, before MI. in each line put leaders for period. 


58, 1. 19 from top read KIC(INEE)S(T). 
79, 1. g from top dele period after prius. 


79, |. 14 from top insert Hec. I 1, 9 (66) Utin eximium néminem habeam? 
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puts an exclamation point after sczaz. Ritschl’s change to hoc 
nunc is adopted by Brix, Lorenz, Fleckeisen and Tyrrell. Fleck- 
eisen however in Jahrb. 105, p. 71, proposes to read hoc enim. 
Langen treating of exzm, in Beitrige zur Kritik und Erklirung des 
Plautus, p. 270, gives hoc nunc the preference. Lest the position 
of hercle, which usually follows sz immediately (cf. Epid. 326), 
should excite suspicion, I call attention to Persa, 627 f. 


Tu si hance émeris 
Numquam hercle hunc mensém vortentem, crédo, servibit tibi. 


Epid. 73 (I 1, 73): 


Haécine ubi scibit senex 
Puppis pereundast probe. 


Hecine B, haeccine J, hec F, hecine E (cf. Goetz’ ed. of Curculio 
p. ix.) Miiller, Plaut. Pros. p. 732, proposes to emend by reading 
haec hercle or haec hodie. Goetz is wisely conservative. Although 
he makes no explanation, he evidently does not regard haecine 
as introducing a question. Pareus puts an interrogation point after 
SENCX. 


Mil. 565 (II 6, 82): 


Orationemque SC. Egone si post hunc diem 
Muttivero etiam egomet sciam 
Dato éxcruciandum me: égomet me dedam tibi. 


Although the Ambrosianus with BCD has egone, the editors with 
one accord substitute ego nunc. So too Tyrrell, without even 
mentioning in his critical apparatus the reading of the MSS. 

And. 478 (III 1, 20): 


Hicine me si inparatum in veris nuptiis 
Adortus esset, qués mihi ludos rédderet ? 


Hiccine BCD'G'P (Aiicine D°®E, Hic G ex ras.) Some of the 
codices of Donatus give Hic si me imparatum, but the best codex, 
the Parisinus, gives Hic me misi in parti, evidently a corruption 
of hicine me st inparatum. Consequently any change here is 
directly in the face of the best MS. authority. Bothe however 
does not scruple to transpose me, and reads Hic inparatum me St. 
Fleckeisen, Klotz, Meissner, and Umpfenbach follow him. Wagner 
reads hic nunc me. Conradt, Metrische Composition der Comé- 
dien des Terenz, p. 117, reads Aiic né, “da die Fragepartikel 
durchaus fortgeschafft werden muss.” Spengel nevertheless in his 
edition makes bold to retain Azcine, citing for its support Mil. 309 
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and 565. His theory of explanation, however, involving as it 
does an anacoluthon, I cannot in view of all the facts accept. It 
does not fit all the other cases. 
Mil. 936 (III 3, 62): 
Bene ambula, bene rém gere. At egone hoc si ecficiam plane 
Ut céncubinam militis meus hdspes habeat hodie 
’ Atque hinc Athenas avehat si hodie hunc dolum dolamus 
Quid tibi ego mittam miuneris? 


Egone B, egonec CD. Here metrical considerations forbid the 
mere substitution of zc for ze and the editors have been pushed 
to other devices. Miiller, Nachtrige zur Plaut. Pros. p. 82, 
proposes ego hoc nunc si. Ritschl too by transposition inserts 
his favorite zuzc so as to read Af ego nunc si ecficiam hoc plane. 
So too Fleckeisen and Lorenz. Seyffert (Philol. xxix, p. 399) 
finds zunc here “ héchst matt und iiberfliissig,” and looks upon ze 
or mec as a mere dittograph of foc. Brix approves of this view 
and would have us read (with hiatus) a¢ ego hoc si ecficiam plane, 
which is simply a return to Bothe’s reading (in my copy of 1821). 
I wish to make it apparent how much trouble the editors have taken 
to get rid of a simple ze, which, if a rational explanation can be 
found for it, must after all be retained. I know of no better 
parallel for this particular passage than is furnished by Poen. I 3, 
18 (420 Geppert). To appreciate the scene, one must picture to 
himself the youth Agorastocles quite overjoyed at the prospect of 
outwitting a pimp and getting possession of the lovely Adelphasium. 
Milphio, his slave and willing agent in the matter, has been too 
often wheedled by fair promises to put faith in them any longer, 
and hence, when his master begins a long-winded sentence promis- 
ing him his freedom, he interrupts him at every turn, and bids him 
go bring the witnesses. 


AG. Egone édepol, si istuc lépide ecfexis. MI. f modo 

AG. Ut non ego te hodie. MI. Abi modo. AG. Emittam manu 
MI. I mdédo. AG. Non hercle mérear pro hoc. MI. Abi, abi modo 
AG. Quantum Acherunti est mértuorum. MI. Etiamne abis? 

AG. Neque quantum aquai in mari est. MI. Abiturun es? 


The enigmatical character of the whole speech, which is too long 
to quote entire, is shown by the words of Milphio as he goes off 
in a rage, muttering: 


Nam isti quidem hercle orationi est Oédipo 
Opus coniectore. 
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It has puzzled the editors as well. I have given the text of Geppert 
except that I have omitted the interrogation point after manu. The 
only emendation which specially concerns us here is that of egone 
egone found in ABCD to egone edepol. This may have been 
suggested to Geppert by Men. 1023 (1025 Bx), 


Ergo edepol, si récte facias, ére, me[d]emittas manu. 


Bothe omits one egove and makes no attempt to heal the halting 
verse. gone is most likely a dittograph, and edefo/ is on the whole 
a probable substitution. If accepted, however, it precludes the 
idea of a question, since it is not employed either by Plautus or 
Terence in interrogative sentences. Bothe in fact does not seem 
to regard egone as introducing a question, but indicates by leaders 
placed after manu that Agorastocles’ speech is broken off. Pareus 
reads egone ? egone/ si, etc., but his commentary shows that he 
caught the true sense of the passage. He interprets thus, “ego 
profecto te manumittam si istuc feceris,” and again, “non hercle 
velim pro mercede mortuos omnes consequi, etc., ut non te mittam™ 
manu si .. . effeceris.”” An exactly parallel use of zon occurs 
in Bacch. 1184*, 


Quem quidem ego ut non [hodie] éxcruciem, alterim tantum non méream. 


Hodie was added by Hermann. The MSS. have alterum 
tantum auri, which Fleckeisen and Ussing keep, the latter 
without inserting odie’ (cf. also Stich. 24, Men. 218.) Both 
in Mil. 936 and Poen. 420, egone must be retained, but not 
as part of an interrogation. Agorastocles’ words taken con- 
nectedly give then the following sense or nonsense: “I in good 
sooth, so you play cleverly your part, would not forego the giving 
you this day your freedom, to earn as many as are the dead in 
Acheron, nor yet as many as are the waters in the sea, nor as all 
clouds that are, nor as the stars in heaven,” etc. 

The next example which I shall-cite is very similar. Asin. 884 
(V 2, 34): 

PA. Audin quid ait? ART. Audio. DE. Egone ut non domo uxori meae 


Subrupiam in deliciis pallam quam habet atque ad te déferam 
Non edepol conduci possum vita uxoris annua. 


Fleckeisen and most editors put an interrogation point after 


1In Bursian’s Jahresbericht for 1881, Heft 3, p. 39, I find that Brachmann 
follows Fleckeisen, but reads a/trum. Perhaps we should read, Quem quidem 
egone ut non éxcruciem, altrum tintum auri non méream, cf. Haut. 950, Syrum 


quidem egone, etc., see below 
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deferam. The usual conditions under which the egone ut ques- 
tions are employed by Plautus are not here fulfilled, as is clearly 
admitted by Kraz (Stuttgart Program, 1862, p. 33). Ussing cites 
the parallel passage Cas. 400“ (I] 8, 68) : 


Tribus nén conduci pdssum libertatibus 
Quin égo illis hodie cémparem magniim malum, 


and reads “go né, but the ve is certainly enclitic. It seems to me 
that there is no more interrogative force felt in wf on than in 
guin, although I admit that in an earlier period the construction 
itself may have grown out of a paratactic question, as has been 
proved for guzz clauses. 

In Haut. 950 (V 1, 77) the Codex Bembinus reads: 


Séd Syrum quidem égone si vivo adeo exornatiim dabo 
Adeo depexum, ut dum vivat méminerit sempér mei. 


The MSS. of the Calliopian recension BCDEHGP have, accord- 
ing to Umpfenbach, Sed Syrum MEN Quid eum ? CHR Egone ? 
st vivo, except that G has ergo me. From personal examination, 
however, I can state that Cod. Par. 7899, Umpfenbach’s P, has no 
interrogation point after egone, although it is commonly found in 
P after questions. Cod. Par. 7900 A saec. X on the other hand 
reads egone? Nonius Marcellus cites the latter part of this verse 
twice to illustrate Depexum and Exornare (cf. Quicherat’s ed. pp. 
7 and 336). The MSS. have egone. Quicherat inconsistently reads 
ego nae in the first place and egone ? inthe second. Even as early 
as the fourth century, however, the corruption of the text (which 
was no doubt due to a misunderstanding of the use of egone) had 
taken place. Donatus in his commentary on Adelph. III 3, 46 
quotes thus, Sed Syrum ME. Quid eum? Bentley, without know- 
ing the reading of the Bembinus, saw at once the impropriety of 
keeping egone ? as a question. I give his comment somewhat 
abridged. ‘“Agone semper respondet verbo secundae personae ut 
Phorm. I 2, 7. -Sed guid tu es tristis? Egone? Huic igitur 
loco non convenit. Repone S¢d Syrum. Quid eum ? Ego si vivo, 
eum ddeo exornatim dabo.’ Fleckeisen discusses the passage 
(Philol. II, p. 76, 1847) and proposes Sed SyrumM. Quid eum ? 
CH. né ego si vivo,etc. In his ed. of 1865, however (not, as it seems, 
having ascertained the Bembine’s reading), he gives, with hiatus, 
Sed Syrum quidem ego si vivo, etc. Wagner, both in his German 
and English edition of the play, adopts egome?, Klette’s emenda- 
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tion (Rhein. Mus. XIV,:p. 467). Shuckburgh, the latest editor 
(1878), who however has never heard of Umpfenbach’s critical edi- 
tion, follows Fleckeisen. For guidem used before a conditional 
clause, to make emphatic a preceding accusative, I need only to 
refer to the passage cited above, Bacch. 1184, and And. 164, guem 
guidem ego si sensero. If MS. authority is to have any weight in 
the passages above discussed, egone stands in need of no defence. 
Its meaning may be illustrated by the early use of the asseverative 
enim to emphasize a conditional statement, Persa 236, Anim non 
ibis nunc vicissim nist scto. Compare the similar use of the 
stronger compound ezim vero, Phorm. 937, Exim si porro ésseé 
odiost pérgitis . . where the threat is broken off by Demipho’s 
asking Ouid facies ? 

In seven of the examples already given it must have been 
noticed that ze precedes a conditional clause. Hidden away amid 
the critical apparatus of Terence I have found a ¢uz which I think 
may now claim admission to the text. 

Adelph. 770 (V 1, 8): 

Tun si meus esses. . . SY. Dis quidem esses Démea 


Ac tuam rem constabilisses. DE. exemplo émnibus 
Curarem ut esses. 


G alone has ¢z. Umpfenbach attributes the 2 of ¢uz in P toa 
second hand. I myself could see no trace of a correction, and 
there is no crowding of the letters. As there is evidently no inter- 
rogation here, the editors with one consent have eliminated the z. 
The interrupted threat of Demea, to which Syrus gives so witty a 
turn, is taken up again in the words exemplo omnibus. The 
form ¢u2 shows convincingly what we might have inferred equally 
well from the forms Azcine, hocine, that the ze in these formulas is 
enclitic and short, and therefore this ze is not to be identified with 
the prepositive 2é,as has sometimes happened in the passages 
containing egone sz. 

The next example is of a somewhat different character. Pseud. 
371 (1 3, 137): 

Ecquid té pudet? 


BAL. Tén amatorem ésse inventum inanem quasi cassam nucem. 


Ten is found only in the Ambrosianus, the other MSS. have /e. 
Ritschl in his edition writes fed to obviate hiatus, tacitly recognizing 
the fact that the infinitive depends directly on pudet, and that there 
is no room here either for a question or an indignant exclamation. 


‘ 
. 
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In Neue Plaut. Excurse, Heft I, p. 44, he prefers to keep Zen, 
adding, “obgleich die Erklirung des Fragesatzes im dortigen 
Zusammenhange nicht ganz einfach ist.” Bergk, in his treatise on 
Auslautendes D im alten Latein, p. 53, remarks, “‘ Ich wiinschte 
R. hitte diese Erklarung gegeben ; denn mir erscheint das fragende 
ne dort ganz unstatthaft.”” He calls attention too to the fragment 
of Ennius quoted by Cic. de Div. I 31, 66: 
Hoc dolet 
Mén obesse, illds prodesse, me obstare, illos ébsequi. 


where AV have men, which Ribbeck retains, Trag. Frag. p. 21. 
Bergk’s own suggestion that the z is either a phonetic affix to 
prevent hiatus or a relic of the old accusative ending m, hardly 
deserves serious consideration. Fleckeisen keeps ¢ene as question, 
Brix in Jahn’s Jahrb. 115, p. 331, discusses the passage at length. 
giving as the proper reading for verse 370: 

Numquid aliud étiam voltis dicere? CAL. Ecquid té pudet? 


He too reads ¢en etc., as a sort of jeering retort made by the leno 
in the form of a question dependent in thought upon pudet. If we 
compare however passages like Adelph. 432 Mumguid vis ? DE, 


Mentem vibis meliorém dari, and Mil. 617 f.: 
PE. Quid id est quod cruciat? cedo. 
PL. Mé tibi istuc aetatis homini facinora puerilia 


Obicere, etc. 


I think it will be admitted that a direct statement dependent 
on pudet understood is much more natural. Zen has the 
force of te enim or te vero, only somewhat weaker. This is made 
clear by two analogous passages, Capt. 566°* (III 4, 36): 


Tu énim repertu’s, Philocratem qui superes verivérbio. 
and Pseud. 631* (II 2, 36): 


Vae tibi: tu invéntus vero, méam qui furcillés fidem. 


In dependent statement ¢u enim repertus might have been expressed 
by Plautus thus, Zex esse repertum. Lorenz, although he reads 
Pseud. 359 (=371") ted esse inventum, translates “Ja dariiber 
dass du,” and this 7a gives the sense of me or enim. In Pseud. 
631, Plautus may have written Ve 7267: tun inventus vero, which 
would relieve us of the necessity of either admitting hiatus after 4a 
or scanning ¢767. The x would fall out very easily before zxventus, 
as it has in Pseud. 371 in all the MSS. except A. With the verbs 


| 
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invenio and reperio the use of some affirmative particle may have 
been especially common. Another instance is furnished by Eun. 


930 (V 4, 8): 


tum hoc alterum, 
Id vérost quod ego mihi puto palmarium 
Men répperisse, qué modo adulescéntulus 
Meretricum ingenia et mores posset noscere, etc. 


A has MEN at first hand, but some late scribe has struck out the 
N. The Vaticanus also has men. The editors read me, but men 
must be kept, I think, as another instance of survival. Lest I may 
seem over-hasty in claiming for ze the force of exzm I wish to call 
in here the evidence of an old glossary. On p. 52 of Codex Par. 
7610 (saec. XIII) 2d part, at the close of quite a long article on 
ne, I found these words: “Ve adverbium corripitur scilicet pro 
enim vel pro nonne hoc est interrogativum vel affirmativum. 
Dehortativum vero producitur et conjunctio similiter.” (Exactly 
the same words may be read in Cod. Par. 7611 (saec. XIII) p. 105, 
and Cod. Par. 7612 (saec. XIV) p. 115.) The testimony is une- 
quivocal. I wish I might trace it back to its first source. I could 
show, if space permitted, that much of the article on me coincides 
in phraseology with Priscian, and represents good grammatical tra- 
dition ; but I have searched through Keil’s edition of the Grammatici 
Latini in vain for any coupling of exim and nonne to explain 
different sides of zé. In the light of this gloss it is interesting to 
recail Fleckeisen’s emendation of hocine to hoc enim in Mil. 309, 
and Langen’s proposal to substitute mzhine ? for mihi enim ? in 
Casina II 6, 14 (cf. Beitriige p. 267.) Seyffert too would substi- 
tute in Rud. 1003 /tane vero ? for /ta enim vero ? which does not 
occur elsewhere. In my judgment we must also recognize the 
enclitic 2é in the following passage, Curc. 138 ff. (I 2, 47): 


Tu mé curato né sitiam: ego tibi quod amas iam huc adducam. 
PHAED. Tibine égo, si fidem servas mecum vineam pro aurea statua statuam, 
Quae gutturi sit ménimentum. 


Tibi ne ego, BEJF. To the separation of #747 and me in the MSS. no 
great importance can be attached. It often occurs where the xe 
stands in a question, cf. Curc. 419 fu me in B, 82 ez ne BE. 
Miiller, Plaut. Pros. p. 405, reads with transposition, ze ego titi, 
etc. Fleckeisen (cf. Philologus II, p. 107) omitting /27 reads né 
ego, st fidém [tu] mecum sérvas aured pro statua. Mahler, in his 
dissertation De Pronominum Personalium apud Plautum collo- 
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catione, has shown that ego #7 is the normal position unless 
special emphasis is to be given the pranoun of the second 
person. Here #267 is emphatic, and the ze belongs more properly 
to it than to ego. ‘If ego were emphatic and ze the asseverative 
particle of which Fleckeisen treats, we should expect this order, 2é 
ego tibit. There is no certain proof, as we shall see later, that‘ 
is found postpositive with pronouns. The reading /dzve is still 
further supported by the fact that a conditional clause sz fidem 
servas follows ; but even without this it might be defended by the 
following remarkable passage, where ze, undoubtedly enclitic, 
occurs and is retained by the latest editor, Goetz, Epid. 541 (IV 1, 
14): 


Plane hicinest is, qui in Epidauro primus pudicitiam mihi pepulit. 


The MSS. have hicine or hiccine ; ts has been added by Goetz. 
Camerarius emends to fzc zl/e est. Prof. Studemund has been 
kind enough to furnish me with his own reading of the Ambro- 
sianus, which, as it differs somewhat from that of Loewe, I will here 
give. The verse is divided up between two lines. At the end of 
the first LANE KIC ...S . can be deciphered with space enough 
for HICINEST. In the second line, after a brief space, INEPIDAURO 
VIRGINI PRIMUS PUDI . . . IAM PE... ULIT. Pepulit was 
probably miswritten perpulit. Either primus, which is found in the 
other MSS. also, or vixginz, must be due to a gloss. I prefer to- 
keep primus and to regard 540 and 541 as anapaestic septenarii. 


540. Certo east, quam in Epidauré memini me patperculam conprimere. 
PHIL. Plane hicinest qui mihi in Epidauro primus pudicitiam pépulit. 


The parallelism between these two emphatic statements will be 
perceived at once. There is not a shadow of a question present. 
The Azcine is simply a stronger hic, if you choose hic enim or hic 
vero. 

Other corresponding cases of hicine I confess I have not found. 
The usage must have been obsolescent even in the time of Plautus. 
Later recensions may have removed the few cases of its occurrence; 
and substituted other expressions in their place. Geppert, so far 
as I know, is the only modern editor who for the sake of the verse 
has inserted 2é where there is no interrogation. I am unable to 
learn, from the books at my command, that he has anywhere 
explained the usage, or supported it by such examples based on 
MS. authority as I have given. For the sake of completeness I 
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give the passages which in a note on Trin. 589 (see his ed. p. 163) 
he has thus emended: Pseud. 348 Auncine, 410 hucine; 954 tlicz- 
nest, 1175 hicine; Rud. 778 huncine, 1357 tllicine; Stich. 435 
huncine ; Trin. 590 zstucine. 

I cannot undertake to discuss these passages here. It is no part 
of my present purpose to bring forward the letter x as a rival of 
the ablatival @ with which some editors have so liberally be- 
sprinkled the text of the early poets. I shall be satisfied if I 
succeed in shielding it in the passages where it does occur. To 
do this more effectually, I propose to show that an enclitic ”é with 
affirmative force is recognized by the ancient grammarians, as may 
be proved from their works and from glossaries founded upon 
ancient sources. I have already given one such proof above. 

Priscian (Keil II, p. tor) says: “ Dubitativae sunt, quae dubit- 
ationem significant, ut az, me correpta, mecne ... (I omit the 
examples ) frequentissime tamen eaedem interrogativae sunt, ut 
Virgilius in III’ Aeneidos: Hectorts Andromache Pyrrhin’ con- 
ubia servas? Idem in X:* tanton’ me crimine dignum? Haec 
eadem invenitur et pro confirmativa ut Horatius in II* sermonum : 


Clarus erit, fortis, iustus, sapiensne etiam et rex. 


Idem in I:* 
O seri studiorum, quine putetis 


Difficile et mirum Rhodio quod Pitholeonti 
Contigit. 
Terentius in Andria: * 


Nuncine demum istud verbum in te incidit. 


Hic enim ze conjunctio nec interrogativa, nec dubitativa, sed con- 
firmativa est. Virgilius in X:° 


Tantane me tenuit vivendi, nate, voluptas 
Ut pro me hostili paterer succumbere dextra? 


Est enim pro efzam.” 

It will be noticed that in all these passages it is the enclitic 2é of 
which Priscian is treating, and not the asseverative ”é to which 
(Keil II, p. 479) he assigns the meaning td zdvv and the circumflex 
accent. Priscian’s use of the terms affirmativa and conjirmativa 


1 Aen. III 319. 2? Aen. X 668. 
3 Hor. Sat. II 3, 97. 4 Hor. Sat. I 10, 21. 
°>Cf. And. V 3, 11 and 14, and IV 1, §9. 6 Aen. X 846. 
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may be better understood by reference to the following passages, 
Keil II, pp. 85, 103, 156, 243, 253, 287, 337, et al. He includes 
under them the Greek 07 and the Latin zam, enim, ergo, etiam, 
in particular phases of their use; e. g. for exzm in affirmative sense 
he very properly cites (Keil II, p. 104) Adelph. II 1, 14 enim non 
sinam. As confirmativa he also enumerates (II, p. 85) profecto, 
scilicet, guippe, videlicet and nempe. Now nempe is one of those 
particles in the pronunciation of which the nicest discrimination is 
required to settle upon the proper voice-inflection, and we get no 
comfort here from the editors. The very passage cited by 
Priscian from Persius to illustrate the affirmative sense of xempe, 
namely Sat. III 1, zempe haec assidue, is given by Jahn and 
Duebner with a question mark, by Hart with an exclamation point, 
by Gildersleeve, Pretor and Heinrich with acolon. The.scholiast 
too regards it as a question and attaches to zempe the sense of 
numquid non. Acron in his commentary on Horace, Sat. I 10, 1, 
says: “ Nempe aut interrogantis aut confirmantis.” In Trin. 427. 


(II 4, 25): 


LE. Nempe quas spopondi. ST. immo ‘quas despondi’ inquito. 


Pareus, Ritschl, and Wagner have a period after spopondi ; 
Fleckeisen, Geppert and Brix a question mark. Riley trans- 
lates “These, I suppose that I was security for?” Bonnel 
Thornton renders very briefly “I engaged for.” Shall we then 
cry out that:Pareus, Ritschl, Wagner and Thornton are perfect 
dolts because they did not see, what ought to have been as plain 
as day, that zempe guas spopondi is a question? or shall we call 
Brix an ignoramus because he did not divine that a Roman spend- 
thrift would certainly have dropped his voice before he reached 
that melancholy word ‘spopondi? Yet Hand’s treatment of 
Priscian is not more fair when he says, Tursellinus, vol. IV, p. 73, 
‘‘Nemo vero incautius in hac re versatus est quam Priscianus. 
Nam postquam exposuerat ze et dubitationem significare et in 
interrogatione poni, loquitur de vi confirmativa, collatis exemplis 
prorsus alienis et male expositis ita, ut ad extremum addat: es¢ 
enim pro etiam.” Let us look at these ‘exempla prorsus aliena’ 
a little more closely. It is well to premise that when Priscian calls 
ne a dubitative particle he does not deny that /ustitiaene prius 
mirer belline laborum ? is a question, and when he speaks of xe 
as confirmative, he refers to the intrinsic value of the particle, and 
to the peculiar coloring which it gives to any utterance, and he 
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not at pains to tell us what inflection we are to give the voice. He 
leaves it free to the scholiast of Persius to decide that nempe is a 
question, but he has felt nevertheless the true force of zempe. The 
Vergil passage beginning /antane, speaks for itself. It is a 
question and Priscian recognized it as such, and yet he interprets 
ne by etiam, which he elsewhere styles confirmative. So sapiensne, 
if I mistake not, would mean for Romans ‘wise forsooth,’ and 
might be so pronounced as to convey to one person the feeling of 
questioning doubt, to another of ironical assurance. Acron says of 
it, “Aut interrogatio audientis aut dicentis dubitatio.” To my 
mind ze has quite the force of zempe in Hor. Ep. I 16, 31: 
“nempe 
Vir bonus et prudens dici delector ego ac tu.’ 


An instructive Plautine parallel for guzve is found in Epid. 449 
(III 4, 13): 
Ego sim si quid vis. MIL. Némpe quem in adulescéntia 


Memorant apud reges armis, arte duéllica 
Divitias magnas indeptum ? 


Here of course the relative clause is not one of characteristic re- 
quiring the subjunctive, but this does not affect the force of 
nempe. Acidalius changes for metrical reasons nempe guem to 
quemne, in which he is followed by Goetz. We shall see later on 
that Scaliger identifies this ze of guemne with the ne of tune (com- 
monly written ¢« é), which every one admits to be affirmative. 
Porphyrion moreover says, ‘‘ ze adjectum, ut egone, tune ; abundat 
ne syllaba.” Acron quotes Priscian, but is evidently in the same 
confusion in which most of the modern editors are. For the 
very latest theory on this subject see Keller, Epilegomena 
zu Horaz, p. 507,’ where guzne is said to be the fuller form for guin 
and guz a modal-instrumental. Does Keller mean to assign to 
guine the force of ‘how not’? Really the most sensible comment 
which I have found is that of Cruquius. ‘“ Videtur autem mihi,” 
he says, “esse Atticismus pro o? ye * gui utiqgue, gui certe, nam ea 


1“ Dieses guine ist, was bis jetzt noch Niemand beachtet zu haben scheint, die 
vollere Form fiir gui, nichts anderes; und gw ist somit nicht eigentlich der 
Nominativ, sondern der Instrumental-Modalis.” 

2?Cf. Lucian Charon 24: 

tij¢ avoiac, oi ye isacow— 
and Ovid Fast. II 45: 
A! nimium faciles qui tristia crimina caedis 
Fluminea tolli posse putetis aqua! 


= 
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particula ye familiaris est Demostheni in ea significatione.” Not 
that I admit any influence of Atticism. But it may be claimed that 
at least in the Terence passage Priscian has most wofully blundered. 
His memory has indeed played him false, for he has mixed up 
three passages in one, but his interpretation is sound. No one will 
fail to be convinced of this who shall compare And. 683, 


Nihil ad te, DA. Quaero. PA. Em, mdncin demum? DA. At iam hoc tibi 


inventim dabo, 


with Cas. 421 (III 1, 11), 


Méminero ST. Em! xunc &nim te demum niullum scitum scitiust. 


The ze in itself is as much affirmative in the one case as exim in 
the other. Here too we have an excellent illustration of the near- 
ness of ze to enim, and the real worth of the gloss already given. 
And this brings me to the consideration of other glosses. Although 
Ritschl, Loewe and others have abundantly shown how much light 
may be shed on the signification of a word by a neglected gloss, as 
yet only a beginning has been made in the utilization of the riches 
which the old glossaries contain. It is to be hoped that before 
many years Loewe, whose admirable design is set forth in the 
Prodromus Corporis Glossariorum Latinorum (Leipzig, 1876), 
will provide us with the material. I have been able to examine for 
my special purpose most of the important glossaries to be found in 
’ the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and in the Libraries of Berne 
and St. Gall. For the sake of convenience I will here name the 
principal of these. Foremost of all is the famous Liber Glossarum 
Cod. Sangermanensis 12, 13, Parisinus 11529 and 11530 (cf. Loewe 
in Prod. p. 225, Wilmanns in Rhein. Mus. XXIV, p. 367, and 
Usener in same vol. p. 387). Forsome reason Prinz, who supplied 
Wilmanns with data in regard to this glossary, mentions only the 
early part of it as in existence. The glossary does not, however, 
as he states, close with E; the second tome, containing the letters 
F-Z, being designated by the catalogue number 11530. It con- 
tains 246 leaves, on the first of which is written, Antiqui glossarii 
pars secunda S. Germ. lat. 12, 2. The whole work is thus desig- 
nated in the catalogue, “Glossarium antiquissimum Ansileub 
putatur.” Usener, whose patience in such investigation is well 
known, could get no definite information in regard to this worthy 
bishop. The codex belongs to the eighth century. [| shall refer 
to it as A. 
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Cod. Bernensis 16,saec. IX =a, is a copy of the Liber Glossarum, con- 


* 
“  Parisinus 7640 
7641 
7642 

7643 
7644 
7610 
7611 
7612 
7680 
7690 


Sangallensis 907 
g08 
238 


taining the letters A-E. 
IX = 4) belong tothe so-called affatim glossaries 


x=cS described by Loewe, Prod. p. Ito f. 
IX=d 

X =e 

X=f 

“ XI=h 

XILI 

cf. Loewe, Prod. p. 229. 

XIV =m 


IX-X = 2, Abavus Glossary, cf. p. 103. 
“ IX =a, has three separate vocabularies, cf. Prod. 


p. 88. 
VIII 
“VI-VIII=¢ 
* VIII=~. cf. Prod. p. 139. 
= =WVi awe. 


Of printed glossaries I have consulted Glossarium Lat. Bibliothecae 
Par. antiquissimum saec. IX. (ed. Hildebrand, Goettingen 1854) = 
H; Luctatii Placidi Glossae (ed. Deuerling, Leipzig 1875) = P; and 
the glossary appended to De Vit’s ed. of Forcellini’s Latin Diction- 
ary. Finally, through the kindness of Prof. Studemund of Strassburg 
I have had access to one of the rarest of incunabula, namely, ‘ Salo- 
monis ecclesiae Constantiensis epi glosse’ described by Usener, 
Rhein. Mus. XXIV, p. 389 = S. 

I shall give first the glosses in which ze is interpreted by ergo. 


egone: ego ergo. 


Aaghscn. 


egone: ego ergo vel numquid ego propterea. eS. 
egone: egoergoanego. i. 

egone: ego ergo numquid ego. Nn. 

hecine: ista, hec ergo. Akimghi. 
hocine: hoc ergo. 4q. 

huncine: hunc ergo. 

Placidi. Jstamcine (sic): stam ergo. AP. 
Istancine istam ergo an iste. 

istacine ista ergo. i. 

istanccine: ista ergo? an istam. fg. 

De Glos. mene: meergo. Adhiqs. 
mene: vero pro anme vel me ergo. kl. 


“ 258 
“ 224 
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mene: vero pro amne vel me ergo. mM. 
nonne: non ergo. qS. 

me: ergo. SC. 

nullane: ergonulla. A. 

satin: satis ergo. Ahi. 

tantane ; tanta ergo. Ahingq. 

tune; tu ergo. bne. 

‘tune: nunc tu vel vero, tu ergo. e. 


It has thus been shown that in glossaries of widely different 
character and origin ergo is a very common interpretation of ze. 
But some of these glossaries are themselves as old as the VIII 
century. The sources must lie much further back. As we have 
seen, the gloss zstamcine: stam ergo is due to Placidus and prob- 
ably referred to a passage from Plautus, although this form does 
not occur in the extant plays. On the other hand the gloss mene - 
me ergo, which in the Liber Glossarum is preceded by the xota 
‘De Glos.’, is probably due to some early commentator on Vergil, as 
also the gloss fantane : tanta ergo. Probus in discussing the use 
of zé (Keil IV, p. 145) quotes Verg. Aen. 1, 37, mene incepto 
desistere victam ? and Aen. 1, 132, tantane vos generis tenuit fidu- 
cia vestri? which afterwards became stock illustrations of the 
grammarians. Now in his comment on the first passage Servius 
says, “mene, né non vacat, significat enim ergo et est conjunctio 
rationalis, et mene sic habet emphasim ut Ast ego guae divum 
incedo regina.” Very like this is his comment on Verg. Bucol. 
3, 21, “An mihi cantando victus non redderet ille. Ax pro ergo 
ut Cominianus dicit.” It is remarkable that Charisius (Keil I, 
p- 229), commenting on the force of az, in the same passage says, 
“Sed Marcius Salutaris vir perfectissimus pro evgo rectius sensit.”’ 
The inference then is perhaps not unfair that Servius borrowed from 
Cominianus, and Cominianus from Marcius Salutaris, who probably 
flourished early in the fourth century. He in turn may have 
borrowed it from some earlier grammarian. As the explana- 
tion of me in mene by ergo became traditional doctrine, it need 
excite no wonder that the gloss was extended to numerous other 
cases, and thus found its way at last into the glossaries. It must be 
conceded then that the gloss itself may lay claim to a very 
respectable antiquity, that it antedates the Bembinus of Terence 
and the Ambrosianus of Plautus, as well as Donatus. There would 
seem to be no good reason why we should deny an equally early 
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origin to the interpretation of ze by vero found quite as frequently 
in the same glossaries, as will be seen from the following exhibit : 


anne: anvero. Ali.’ 
anne: nonne an vero adverbium tnterrogandt. gm. 
hicine: hic vero. A, corrupted in h into hiccine: hic virgo. 
hicine: ex eare. A. 
hiccine pro hicne, hiccine, hic vero ex eave. ik\m. 
De Glos. Hoc: tstud. A. 
Hocine: ocvero (sic). A. 

hoc: istud vel tale \ 

mnghcio. 
hoccine : hoc vero 
hoccine : hoc vero vel hoc usque hoc putas. neS. 
hocine : hoc verum. 
hacine: hacergo 
hancine: istam vero J 
hoscine: hos vero. qikmion. 
haecine tta vero. pr. 
Virgili huncine—histum vero. Ai. 
hunecine (sic): istd vero an hunc. k. 
hunccine tstum vero an hunc. qghil. 
ttane: ita vero. AqS. 
De Glos. ttane: tta vero. i. 
itane.: putas sic, ergo vero oak 
tine: ita vero 
mene. vero pro anme vel me ergo. 1m. 
tune: nunc tu vel vero tu ergo. e. 


Compare with these H, p. 159, Aaec inde: haec vero, haec vero : 
haec inde; p. 162, hiscinet: ipsius autem, hoccine: hoc vero; 
p. 163, hoscine : hos vero; p. 186, tta vero: ttinestet, ttine ita vero. 
Finally iniI have found séccine: sic etiam. That these glosses 
go back to an ancient source may, I think, be made clear by the 
following considerations: (1) The orthography itself of the Liber 
Glossarum points to a good source, for it is better than that which 
Priscian lays down as correct. He teaches (Keil I, p. 592), “ Ce 
quoque solebant per omnes casus vetustissimi addere articularibus 
vel demonstrativis pronominibus, hoc est ab aspiratione incipienti- 
bus, ut Aicce, huiusce, haecce, hocce unde hoc quasi duabus conso- 


1 This gloss may throw some light on Phorm. 175 where Dziatzko reads 
eam anne for the unintelligible amare of the MSS., and Eugraphius has ax vero, 
which may be due to a gloss. 
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nantibus sequentibus solent poetae producere—et sic in antiquis- 
simis codicibus invenitur bis ¢ scriptum, quomodo est apud Teren- 
tium in Andria: Hoccine est credibile aut memorabile ?” 

Now of what date Priscian’s ‘ codices antiquissimi’ were we do 
not know. We see, however, that the false orthography with two 
c’s came in quite early. It is found in all the later MSS. of Plautus 
and Terence. Cf. Bacch. 1090, hoccine BCD; Haut. 203, 
hunc.cine D; hunccine EF; And. 236, hoccine BCEGP. The 
Liber Glossarum agrees with the Bembinus and the Ambrosianus 
in having but one ¢, while the later glossaries have commonly 
two. (2) It has been shown by Usener (Rhein. Mus. XXIV, 
p. 383) that the zofa ‘Virgili’ which is prefixed in A to 
the gloss huncine: histum vero indicates that the gloss was 
drawn either from a glossary to Vergil, or from a glossed MS. of 
Vergil based upon the commentary of Aelius Donatus. The xota 
‘De Glos.’ prefixed in i to zttane: ita vero also indicates a 
good source, and this with the fact that the same gloss occurs in 
the Liber Glossarum compels me to reject Loewe’s hypothesis 
(Prodromus, p. 347) that the glosses staec tta vero and itine: ita 
vero are only corruptions of a fuller gloss ztane vero: itine stec. 
(3) The gloss hoc : zstud which precedes in A hocine : oc vero, and 
which also has on the margin the zofa ‘ De Glos.’ takes in several 
other MSS. the form hoc: istud vel tale. The explanation by 
means of Za/zs is found several times in Servius, cf. Aen. IX 481, I 
253, and IV 237. So too Donatus to Hec. I 1, 3 remarks, Hiscine 
‘Ep o@zyers id est talibus. It would seem then to be no unfair 
conclusion that the tradition of these glosses reaches back to the 
fourth century of our era. It may possibly go even further back. 
The gloss hocine: hoc vero vel hoc usgue, which indicates clearly 
the intensive force of hocine, may well be compared with this gloss 
from Festus (Miiller, p. 358-9), ‘‘Tamne: eo usque, ut Aelius Stilo 
et Opilius Aurelius interpretantur. Itaque Afranius: ‘Tamne 
arcula tua plena est aranearum,’” which Paulus gives thus, “ Tanne: 
eo usque, Afranius ‘ Tanne arcula tua plena est aranearum’”’ (cf. 
Ribbeck Com. Frag. p. 217). The spelling ¢azne is phonetic, as 
Miiller remarks, pointing to Cicero’s well-known statement that 
cumnobis was pronounced cunnobis. Tamne was probably of rare 
occurrence as compared with szcinve or zfane. It is not found in 
Terence. Our Plautine texts give it twice, Merc. 172, where the MSS. 
have Zandem, and Mil. 628 where B has fam me, the rest famine. 
Better vouchers than Varro’s teacher and than Opilius (or Opillius), 
whom Varro often follows, we could hardly desire. 
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Now nothing compels the conclusion that in the first instance all 
these glosses were made to explain ze used in interrogative 
sentences. We have seen that Plautus and Terence use Hocine si, 
Egone si, Hicine si, Tun si, etc. 1 have looked in vain in Plautus 
for an example of ego vero si or hoc vero st, or in fact of any 
pronoun thus strengthened by vero before a conditional clause. 
Cicero however does employ vero in this way. Compare e. g. 
Somn. Scip. VIII 1, ego vero, sigquidem—patet, enitar ; De Domo 
47, 122, ego vero si—dicerem—defenderem ; Cat. Il v, Hunc 
vero st secuti erunt sui comites, where vero is something more than 
but. Cicero also uses Azc vero in questions; e. g. De Domo 38, 
102, Hanc vero, pontifices, labem turpitudinis et inconstantiae 
poterit populi Romani dignitas sustinere? Plautus never uses 
hic vero in this way. What more natural then than for an acute 
observer, noticing the difference between the usage of Plautus and 
later writers in this respect, to explain ze by vero? A passage in 
Terence where the MSS. have hic vero preceding a conditional 
clause, here challenges our attention. Eun. 299 ff. (II 3, 8): 


Hic véro est qui si occéperit 
Ludiim iocumque dicet fuisse illum alterum, || praeut huius 
Rabies quae dabit. 


So reads the Bembinus. Instead of dice¢ BCDEGP have dices, 
and in v. 299 amare after occeperit. Modern editors following 
Bentley begin v. 301 with praeut huius. Priscian (Keil II, p. 50) 
quotes the passage in illustration of the use of Araeut, giving dices 
the reading of the Calliopian recension, but not amare, although 
on Lindemann’s evidence a Heidelberg codex has guz sic amare 
occeperit. Arusianus quotes with dicef. Wagner remarks on 
the difficulty of the passage and complains of previous editors for 
passing over it stcco pede. Hic and gui must of course refer to the 
youth Chaerea, whereas dice? if retained must have for its subject 
senex. This sudden change of subject may account for the 
confusion of Donatus, if we are to credit him with the following 
remark, “ Aiic vero est: Utrum senex an Chaerea? sed senex 
potius ;” and again, “ Hic vero est: Senex (which is of course 
false) Ouz, scilicet Chaerea.” Compare with this Eugraphius’ more 
intelligent explanation, ‘‘ Hic adulescens, si amare coeperit, fratrem 
eius Phaedriam dices ludum et iocum fuisse, hoc est, non amasse.” 
In his Comment. on Eun. II 3, 56 Donatus cites the line loosely 
thus, O infortunatum senem, st et hic amare coeperit. Bentley 
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says of dicet, “eo ipso ineptum est, quod quivis aliquis aeque 
dixerit. Repone dicas.” Dices if used of a definite person would 
be supported by Eun. 567, Primam dices, scto, st videris. For 
amare occepit compare Adelph. 327, Eun. 568, Phorm. 82. 

In view of passages already discussed it must be admitted that 
Terence might have written Aic‘ne si amare occéperit, etc. Did 
he, for the sake of being better understood by the coming 
generations, avoid an obsolescent usage, and for the sake of greater 
emphasis employ a rather awkward circumlocution the like of 
which does not occur in Plautus?—Azc vero est gui st. As con- 
servative critics we may not lay ruthless hands upon the manu- 
script tradition, but when we remember Ritschl’s dzctum (Proleg. 
P.CXX)),' “longius autem a Terentiana integritate Bembinus, quam 
a Plautina Ambrosianus abest,” it is hard to escape the suspicion 
that this passage in its present form is due to a later revision, at a 
period perhaps when it was common to gloss hicine by hic vero.” 
This suspicion is rather increased by Schlee’s comment on these lines 
in a recent dissertation, Berlin 1879, De versuum in Canticis Terenti- 
anis consecutione, p. 46, ‘‘ mira vero ac singularis est haec versuum 
consecutio et qualis nusquam in Terentii canticis occurrit.” The dicet 
of A may stand for an original dicetis which was addressed to the 
audience and which was misread d@zce?¢ zs, but | make no attempt here 
to reconstruct the lines. If we consider how modern editors have 
changed And. 478 and similar passages, we may conceive of the 
ancients being even bolder in their emendations. That the passage 
in question lends strong authority to the ze - vero glosses I think no 
one will deny. The same service is rendered for the ze glosses 
by another passage in Terence. And. 849 f. (V 2, 8): 


Etiam tu hoc responde, quid istic tibi negotist? DA. Mihin? SI. Ita. 
DA. Mihine. SI. Tibi ergo. DA. Modo ego intro ivi. SI. Quasi ego quam 
dudum rogem. 


Mihine DGP, michine BCE. For responde see Becker, Stude- 
mund’s Stud. p. 177 f. In Priscian (Keil II, p. 286) we read, “4% 
conjunctio tam completiva quam confirmativa invenitur apud illos 
. .. quomodo apud nos vero et autem ... similiter nam, enim, ergo 
non solum causales vel rationales sed etiam completivae et confir- 
mativae inveniuntur.” To this doctrine he recurs later on (Keil 
II, p. 337), “‘ Nostri quoque frequenter ego repletivi loco accipiunt. 
Terentius in Andria, Mihine ? Tibi ergo.” In another place (Keil 


1Cf, Opusc. V, p. 371. 2 Cf. however Eun. 930. 


i 
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II, p. 100) he says of ergo, “ invenitur tamen etiam pro expletiva ut 
Terentius in Andria Whine? Tibi ergo.” The affirmative force 
of ergo in early Latin has been frequently pointed out by modern 
scholars. Ussing in a note on Amphitruo 172 remarks that it is 
equivalent to the German ‘ja.’’ 

Now it is a little singular that nowhere in Plautus in answer to the 
questions mzhine? egone? do we find t26z ergo or tu ergo. The 
following instances occur, however, of ze, used in such an answer. 
Trin. 634 (III 2, 8): 


Egone? LES. Tune. LYS. Quid male facio ? LES. Quéd ego nolo, id quom facis, 
tune BCD. 


Epid. 575 (IV 2, 6): 


Tu homo insanis. PER. Egone? PH. Tune. PER. Quoér? PH. Quia ego istanc 


quaé siet 
ego ne J tune? B tu ne tune cf. Goetz’ 


ed. of Curculio p. xv. 


Stich. 635 (IV 2, 51): 


Egone? tune. mihine? tibine. viden ut annonast gravis? 
EGONE TUNE MIHINE TIBINE (sic cum spatiis) A. 
egone? tune? mthine? tibine? BCD. 


Capt. 857 (IV 2, 77): 


Egone? ER. Tune. HE. Tum tu mi igitur érus es. ER. Immo bénevolens. 


Sonnenschein does not state whether ¢z is separated from ze in the 
MSS. _ To these, two other passages have been added by emenda- 
tion. Most. 955 (IV 2, 38): 


Egone? AD. Tune. TH. Né molestu’s: sine me cum pueré loqui. 
So Fleckeisen, Philol. II, p.92. gone tu tu ne molestus BC. tutune D. 


Mil. 439 CII 5, 39): 


Egone SC. Tune. PH. Qude heri Athenis Ephesum adveni vésperi. 
tu. MSS. tu ne. Ritschl. 


It will be seen that the authority of the best MSS. so far as 
known to us, favors the writing of fuze as one word. This is 
actually done by Goetz in Epid. 575, who also retains as we have 
seen haecine in Epid. 73, and icine in Epid. 541. But the other 


' Lorenz Philologus 32, p. 296, has a good note on ergo, in which he shows 
that this is only a partial statement of the truth. There is indeed danger of 
losing out of sight the causal force which may be combined with the confirma- 
tive. 
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editors write ¢« né, and explain #é as the asseverative particle 
which in older editions appears as zae. In this they follow Fleck- 
eisen, who in the second volume of the Philologus, p. 61 ff. has 
given a most admirable and exhaustive treatment of xé in its 
various uses. On p. g1 -he sets apart by themselves the 
instances of x¢ which we have just cited, as exceptional both in 
position and in force. With so much the more reason can we claim 
that the we is enclitic. No metrical tests can show that the e of xe 
is long, as it is found in the thesis. On the other hand, in the 
passage from Stichus the rapidity of movement and the equipoise 
between question and answer in both pairs Egoné ? tun’. mihiné? 
tibiné. is quite destroyed if we read ELgoné? tu né. mihiné ? 
tibiné. Moreover, if we change the quantity we lose the mocking 
echo of the answer, which perhaps more than anything else con- 
tributed to keeping these formulas alive so long. We may well 
compare the use of zempe' in Rud. 565-7: 


Némpe meae? SC. nempe néscio istuc. LA. Qua sunt facie? SC. Scitula: 
Vél ego amare utramvis possim si probe adpotus siem. 
LA. Némpe puellae? SC. Némpe molestu’s: i, vise [intro] si lubet. 


Thornton renders the last line very well, “And young forsooth ? 
SC. Forsooth you’re plaguey troublesome.” With this passage 
in mind I prefer to read in Most. 955, TH. Zgone 2? AD. Tune. 
TH. Ziiné molestu’s, giving to vé in each case a force bordering on 
that of xempe, “I forsooth ?—you forsooth!-—-Sooth you are 
troublesome:” with suitable voice-inflection. My readin; is 
nearer to /u tune of the MSS., inasmuch as I only add a ze which 
might easily have dropped out, whereas Fleckeisen inserts ze and 
omits ‘vu. Ussing regards the ze as asseverative and reads Egone ? 
— 7u.—tu né, etc., which is inadmissible if ze is enclitic and short. 
Moreover, the accentuation fu 2¢ does not elsewhere occur. I must 
not omit to state here that Scaliger seems to have identified the ze 
in these examples with the enclitic é often affixed to relatives. 
At least I have found in the Codex Parisinus 11305, which bears in 
the catalogue the title ‘‘ Notes de Scaliger sur Plaute,” the following 


' Compare also the echoed question Persa 220, Itanest ? Itanest? and Persius 
Sat. II, 19, cuinam? cuinam? 

? My reading is not possible if one rigidly exclude from Plautus dactyls with 
trochaic caesura. Before consonants moreover in connected discourse ¢um is the 
regular form. I should not think of keeping tune molestus except as a sort of 
formula. Metrically Egone? Tune. Trin molestus would be better. 


| 
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annotations: To Trin. III 2, 8,“Agone? Tune. Tune id est tu 
ut in Milite guemne ego servavi in campis.’ To Amph. II 2, 65, 
“guaene id est guae frequentissimum apud Plautum et apud 
Catullum Fratrem quemne ipsa religui.” And again to Cist. IV 
2, 6, “Quamne in manibus tenui atque accepi hic ante aedis,”’ 
guamne id est guam. He doubtless took Priscian at his word 
where he says that the ze of guine is affirmative. 

Of this affirmative ze we have already pointed out four cases of 
survival in Terence, one in Ennius, and nine in Plautus, to which, 
if our view be accepted, six more must now be added, occurring 
in a mocking answer. Terence must have known this use in the 
plays of Plautus, and probably in the folk-speech of his time. Did 
he intentionally avoid it, and substitute ego for ne? We look in 
vain for a second example of evgo thus used. We know how early 
in the commentaries of Vergil the glossing of ze with exgo became 
common. We do not know whether Donatus found 7/747 ergo 
in his codex. Long betore Priscian and the author of what is 
known as the Calliopian recension, the gloss ergo might have sup- 
planted ze in the text. A glossarist would not have taken the 
trouble to change szhine, which is metrically impossible if we read 
tibi ergo, to mthin. On the other hand, had Terence himself 
written mzhin, the scribe who in v. 849 was very careful to keep 
mihin ? even before a vowel, would hardly have written mzhine. 
Mthin occurs in And. 476, Phorm. 506, 1048, with no MS. variation. 
Unfortunately this verse is not found in the Bembinus; Hertz tells 
us at least that only an N can be made out after the beginning of 
the verse. Umpfenbach does not even record this. Perhaps a 
closer scrutiny might at least show whether there was space for 
tibi ergo. I feel quite confident that Terence wrote mihiné ? tibiné. 
If it shall be decided that he wrote #767 ergo, I shall make him 
responsible for the ze - ergo glosses, and shall thus through Priscian 
indirectly prove the affirmative nature of the enclitic particle xé. 

If any one has had the patience to follow me thus far, he will 
naturally be inclined to ask for a more explicit statement of my 
views in regard to the interrogative particle zé, and its relations to 
the affirmative particle, which has up to this point formed the 
subject of discussion. To avoid all misunderstanding, I wish to 
state distinctly at the outset my belief in the existence of an inter- 
rogative particle ze of negative origin, the limits of whose use, 
however, must I think be drawn more closely than they have been 
hitherto. When I find that Haut. v. 563 vidin ego te ? is cited by 
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Julius Rufinianus as xox ego te vidi? ; when I find in Cod. Par. 
7900 A, edixin And. 495 and dixin Adelph. 83 glossed by zonne 
edixi and nonne dixi, and when I find Remigius in his commentary 
on Martianus Capella (Cod. Par. 8674) explaining coepistine (cf. 
Eyssenhardt, p. 300) by zonne coepist?, 1 do not say that the 
authors of these glosses have confused the facts,' but I infer that to 
them the negative force of ze is as clear and sharp as the negation 
in can’t, won't, etc., is clear to an English speaker. 

On the other hand, when Priscian tells me that 2¢ is sometimes 
affirmative, citing in illustration passages most apposite, as I have 
tried to show; when numerous glosses representing ancient tradi- 
tion interpret ze to mean vero, ergo, enim and etiam; when every , 
one admits that sz is equivalent to s¢ vero; I cannot shut my eyes 
to all this testimony and declare that 22 is purely and simply nega- 
tive, and that hence all the phenomena in its use must be made to 
square with the negative conception. Nor can I intrench myself 
as Hand?* does behind the profound philosophical observation 
that every question implies doubt, and that all doubt borders upon 
negation, and that hence every question contains a negative ele- 
ment, which very naturally finds its expression in zé. Practically 
speaking every question does not imply doubt, and does not so far 
as expression is concerned call for a negative element. If we look 
at the hard facts of language we shall find Plautus in 563 questions 
and Terence in 346 employing no interrogative particle or pronoun 
whatever, and that, too, in questions exactly parallel to those in 
which Hand assigns to ze a negative force. We shall find, more- 
over, vero occasionally taking the place of #é, and here and there 
enim and nempe in questions for which editors in some cases have 
actually substituted ze. The Greeks use 7; we ourselves employ 
really and truly in interrogation. But vero, enim, nempe, 7, and 
really, are by nature affirmative. No a@ priori reasoning, therefore, 
can bar out the possibility of an affirmative z2. For myself I see 
no reason for dissociating the forms egone, tune, hicine, etc. 
found in direct statements, where any negative notion is of necessity 
excluded, from the same forms found in questions. In commenting 
on Eun. V 4, 41, Donatus says, “Odsecro an zs est ? insultantis ut 
in Phormione (945). Ah / tune ts eras ? nam sciebat uem esse.’ 
Hand would of course translate, 4h, you were not he? but it is 
difficult to conceive why there must of necessity be a negative force 


1 Hand Turs. IV, p. 77, says of Priscian omnia miscutt. 
® Tursellinus IV, p. 71. 
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in tune zs which does not reside in az zs? Shakespeare in As 
You Like It, III 2, 410, makes Rosalind say, “‘ But in good sooth 
are you he that hangs the verses on the trees?” after Orlando 
has confessed the act. Cf. All’s Well that Ends Well, V 3, 47: 


PAR. O my good lord, you were the first that found me! 
LAF. Was I in sooth? and I was the first that lost thee. 


This affirmative sense, 27 sooth, with the various shades of mean- 
ing which it may be made to take on by different modulations of 
the voice, is, I claim, far more natural for ze where irony, surprise, 
indignation and kindred emotions are to be expressed, than the 
simply negative force. I need only mention here the ironical use 
of vero (cf. Donatus to Eun. V 2, 69, “vero, sipwvixz@s ut egregiam 
vero laudem.”) A very good instance of this is seen in And. 917, 
Est vero huic credendum, Chreme, which the early editors punctuate 
as a question. I conceive ve to have a force very like this in Trin. 


f: 
Quem égo qui sit homo néscio 
Néque oculis ante hunc diem umquam vidi, e¢#e aurum créderem ? 
BCD nemirum. 


In treating the several cases of survival of the formula egone ? 
tune. | have tried to prove that the ze of the answer is an echo of 
the ze in the question, and that the two stand in very much the 
same relation to each other as the two xempe’s (to take another 
example) in Aul. 2go: 


CO. Nempe hic dimidium dicis, dimidium domum? 
ST. Nempe sicut dicis. 


The whole tone here is of course quite different from that of the 
egone ? questions. 

In Adelph. 770 I have pointed out an instance of the survival of 
tun before a condition, 4am sz meus esses, with the force of tu vexo. 
But this does not differ in any essential respect from the ¢w found 
in Phorm. 932, tun hanc duceres, si tibt daretur? nor from a 
hundred other ¢z’s which I might cite. It is simply a matter of 
voice-inflection, and the ze in the earliest period of its use was 
something more than a mere sign. Of course I do not claim that, 
when with the constant friction to which the commoner coins of 
language are exposed, the particle had become reduced to a single 
letter, its force was vividly felt by the people who used it, any more 
than I would claim that ordinary English speakers attach any 
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force to the s of as or such or recognize its connection with the so 
of also. No Roman had any feeling for the ¢ in ste or hoc as a 
separate element in a compound word. In this respect the affirma- 
tive particle ze was at a great disadvantage compared with the 
negative. Every Englishman has at least a vague sense of the 
separate force of x in nought and none, and the xf in sha’n’t, and 
every Roman would feel clearly the difference between dzxin and 
dixt. An affirmative particle would be much more likely to fade 
out into a mere sign. Yet that the abridged forms fen, men, tun 
were used for emphasis long after the z had ceased to have for the 
speaker any independent value, cannot be doubted. In this light 
I think we must interpret such scholia as the following: Donatus 
to And. II 3, 10, Egon dicam ? Td ego emphasim habet; And. 
III 2, 12, /tan contemnor: hoc est adeone contemnor, valde con- 
temnor ; And. I 5, 28, Eine ego ui adverser ? Pronomen hoc vim 
qualitatis habet; et est cur tali, tam bono (cf. Hec. I 1, 13); And. 
II 6, 4, Mihilne est antiquorum pro zzhil (cf. nihil 
enim, tiec. 850). In like manner Servius to Verg. Aen. II, 657, 
Mene efferre, etc., nam pronomina habent vim suam nonnum- 
quam et emphasim. Both commentators must have had, I think, 
a dim sense of the latent force of ze, although they could give it no 
adequate expression in words. Servius is quite as much at a loss 
to explain exzm in Verg. Aen. VIII 84: 


Quam pius Aeneas tibi enim, tibi, maxima Juno, 


“vacat enim et tantum ad ornatum pertinet,” and yet we know 
that Vergil has ventured to refresh here in exzm that strong assev- 
erative force in which alone it is known to Plautus. Nothing can 
illustrate better the danger of looking at early Latin through 
Ciceronian spectacles than this very word exzm. Only fifteen years 
ago William Ramsay, in his edition of the Mostellaria, p. 206, could 
‘say: ‘We maintain that in the early writers exim vero signifies 
‘for in truth,’ as ex?m always signifies ‘for.’”» Our much despised 
Priscian might have taught him better (Keil II, p. 103 and 104), 
“TInvenitur etiam pro affirmativa, ut Terentius in Andria (I 3, 1), 
Enim vero Dave nihil loct est, etc., et maxime praepositiva hanc 
habet significationem, et idem in Adelph. (II 1, 14) ezm non sinam.” 
It was reserved however for Langen in 1880 (Beitr. p. 261-271) 
to show that ez does not occur before Terence in any other 
than asseverative force, and that only rarely in Terence does it mean 
for. I think we shall not err if in some passages of Plautus and 
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Terence we reinforce the original asseverative or affirmative 
meaning of Certainly in answer was stronger than 
and German editors are fond of translating it ‘du ja.’ So too ne 
in a question frequently corresponds to ezm or vero in the answer. 
I might multiply instances, but the following will suffice: Adelph. 
924, Tun iubes hoc?— Ego vero iubeo. Pseud. 979, Tune’s 
Ballio ?—Ego enim vero is sum (ct. Epid. 541, Hicinest). Persa 
185, ain vero ?—aio enim vero (cf. Amph. 344). Amph. 758, 
Tun dicis?—Tun negas ?—nego enim vero. Compare 
vero? in Rud. 971 with zta enim vero? Rud. 1003, guéane in 
Most. 1132. 


Vérbero etiam inrides? TR. Quian me pro te ire ad cenam autumo? 


and Persa 850 with guza enim in Merc. 648, Mil. 1140, Pers. 228, 
and,especially Truc. II 2, 11, 

Quid tibi ego maledico? STR. Quia enim me trincum lentum nominas, 
enim me ABCD ;. me, Spengel, on account of metre. Fleckeisen, 
Jahrb. 101, p. 702, omits ego and retains guza enim. Had Plautus 
used guzan me in direct statement, I think his contemporaries 
would have understood him, as Horace’s friends doubtless under- 
stood guine putetis, and nemon ut (Sat. I 1, 108; Keller and 
Holder, emo ut with hiatus). I should not venture however to 
put guzaz me in the text. 

One of the most common uses of ze in Plautus is in connection 
with the exclamatory infinitive : so Asin. 226 Ha¢cine te esse oblitum 
in ludo qui fuisti tam diu/ With this may be compared Cic. de 
Fin. II 10, 29, Hoc vero non videre ! which Madvig thus explains, 
Hoc vero credibile -est eum non videre? (see And. 625, hocinest 
credibile? and compare Lucret. II 16 zonune videre? with Lachmann’s 
note). Cic.ad Att. VII 2, 8, Chrysippum vero, quem ego . . in honore 
habui, discedere a puero/ It is evident that vero in the Ciceronian 
passages performsthe same office as zé in Plautus, and that zonne ' 
in the Lucretian passage is equivalent to zon vero and is not a 
compound of two negatives like nonnumguam, in which case we 
should expect the negative force to be lost. In view of such pas- 
sages I do not see how one can dismiss lightly the ze - vero glosses 
or attribute them to some ignorant glossarist. The late Prof. 


1 Spengel is, I think, mistaken in denying one to Plautus and Terence. It 
was used like anne and namque before vowels, and if we can trust the MSS. it 
was not confined to questions ; see Merc. 62, monne ut Phorm. 969, nonne hercle. 
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Fritsche may very possibly have held to the negative origin of 7¢, 
but if so, he translated Hor. Sat. II 4, 83 ¢en-radere, etc., better than 
he knew, “musst du denn wirklich ?” 

I now pass to the most difficult part of my task. It is a dis- 
advantage to be a foundling, and many particles live under a sort 
of social ban because they cannot point to a family tree. Whata 
stigma attaches to aud because it cannot prove its paternity ! 
How much more ready we are to admit om into the society of our 
pet adjectives! Clearly relations and a respectable ancestry must 
be found for ze, else it will still rest under the baneful suspicion of 
being nothing more than a bastard negative, whose true origin 
has for family reasons been concealed. The most expeditious way 
to dispose of it would no doubt be to father it upon the asseverative 
né. This Schoemann (Lehre von d. Redetheilen, p. 221) has 
done, calling it “die abgeschwichte Form” The temptation to do 
this is strong, and in declaring against it I have not overlooked 
the striking affinity between passages like Haut. 918 and Haut. 
950. This resemblance is due to the fact that both #¢ and 2é 
are to be referred to a common pronominal stem which for con- 
venience sake we may with Fick call 2a (cf. Wiérterbuch d. Indo- 
Germ. Sprach. I, p.122). To this he assigns the office of strength- 
ening other pronouns (Skr.-za in e-za, Zend va enclitische Partikel 
in kém nd (quem-nam), -na in ci-na wer, daéna f. das selbst (?) + 
vy, vaé traun, versichernd, -»7 in 2y@-vy, -va in dzi-va derselbige, 
-v- in tt-v-d¢, te-v-t, te-vd, lat. wae, traun, versichernd, in 
guisnam, wer doch, 2 in 2u-2-c u.s. w., Goth. -2 in hun, ains-hun.) 
The Latin language seems to have gone its own way in the devel- 
opment of this stem, and to have been more prolific than any of 
the cognate tongues. I owe to M. Bréal the following clear state- 
ment regarding it (see Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de 
Paris, I, p. 195,): “za avait 4 l’origine un sens démonstratif. Ila 
donné l’adverbe interrogatif 2am et avec le enclitique acc. 
m.; la conjonction am acc. f., la particule interrogative 2¢ dont la 
flexion casuelle a tout-a-fait disparu, ou qui peut-étre n’en a jamais 
eu. La forme secondaire a donné l’accusatif dans nempe. 
De plus notre pronom s’est conservé comme enclitique sous les 
formes zam et num dans guisnam et etiamnum.’ Etymologists 
generally have derived xempe from xam-fe without taking the 
trouble to explain on what phonetic principle zam + pe gives 
nempe while nam +- gue gives namgue. Bréal, as we see, assigns 
to xem a distinct origin. What if em itseif be the fuller form of 
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the enclitic 2é which Bréal admits may have lost a case ending? 
The Latin language would then have started with three particles 
of similar formation, zam, xem, and num, all of which were used 
in interrogations, though not confined to them; while xem from 
the greater frequency of its enclitic use had lost its final # before 
the literary period. The independent existence of em is tacitly 
admitted by Corssen, Ausspr. II, p. 640, when he says: ‘ Ehe 
die enklitische Partikel -fe an 2em- antrat, war das 7 auslautend, 
also schwach nachklingend; diesen schwachen verschwindend 
kurzen Laut behielt es auch vor der Anfiigung -fe, wie das m von 
enim in der Tonverbindung von enim vero. So ward nempe mit 
verschwindend mattem und kurzem labialen Nasallaut gesprochen 
fast wie *zépe und so bei den Biihnendichtern gemessen”’ /Vefe is 
found, too, in the MSS. in Trin. 328 in BCD, where Ritschl remarks 
memorabili indicio pyrrhichiacae mensurae, and in Trin. 966 in D, 
The vanishing of the nasal sound is perhaps still more clearly 
proved by a gloss which I have found in the Cod. Bern. 224, saec. 
X, p. 217, zeppe.: certe. Neppe is found according to Ribbeck in 
Verg. Georg. III 259 in c = Cod. Bern. 184, saec. IX, to which 
our gloss may refer. 

The independent existence of xem receives further support from 
a gloss of Festus (Miiller, p. 162), Ve-mut, nisi etiam vel zempe 
usus est Cato de pot. tr-ibunicit, cum ait: “ nemut.. . aerumnas.” 
The letters italicized are due to conjecture. Paulus (Miiller, p. 163) 
gives simply ‘nemut nisi etiam, vel nempe.’ Meyer and Duebner, 
Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta, p. 168, assign the mutilated 
fragment to Cato’s oration ‘de Tribunis Militum,’ which was prob- 
ably delivered in the year 171 B. C. (see Jordan’s ed. of the 
Fragments, Proleg. p. Ixxxiv). We cannot be absolutely certain 
however that Verrius Flaccus did find the words in Cato. Now, 
as the loose compounds séczut, velut, praeut and prout presuppose 
the existence of sic, vel, prae and pro, so a compound zemut pre- 
supposes the existence of em, and it is clearly quite improbable 
that zam + ut should ever give zemut. I need not rehearse here 
the familiar facts in regard to the dropping of 7 final in the Roman 
folk-speech from the earliest times. If now we posit a form 
tunem for an early period we might expect to see it reduced to 
tune and finally to tum, just as zoenum becomes noenu and finally 
non. And as von is the regular form even in Plautus, occurring 
hundreds of times, while z0exum has good MS. authority in only 
one passage Aul. 67 (1 1, 28, see Ussing’s note and Langen Beit. p. 
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263) although used as an archaism by Lucilius and Lucretius, so 
under the most favorable circumstances we could not expect more 
than two or three cases of the fuller form zem in the MSS. of Plautus. 
It I were asked to give examples where xem ut might have been used 
in a pre-Plautine period, I should give the following : 


Egone(m) tit te adversum méntiar, matér mea (Aul. 682). 
Egone(m) uit cavere néqueam, quoi praedicitur (Pseud. 516). 
Hicéne(m) ut a nobis héc tantum argenti auferat (Phorm. 955). 
Nine agitas sat tute tuarum rérum; egone(m) ut opem té mihi 
Férre putem posse inopem? (Bacch. 637). 


Ritschl omits ze and does not consider it a question. Dombart 
in Blatt. f. bayer. Gymnas. u. Realschulwesen, 1880, p. 40, claims 
that am was originally asseverative by nature: “am, enim 
und vero sind urspriinglich versichernd und bedeuten ‘in der 
That.’ Daraus entwickelte sich friiher bei 2am spiiter bei enzm 
eine begriindende und erliuternde Bedeutung.” As the comic 
poets use zam quis for the classical guzsmam, so nem, as is proven 
by zempe, was not always enclitic. In an early period we might 
conceive of it taking the place of zam in the following sentence, 
Cist. 1V 1, 10. I give the reading of Pareus: 


Nam hercle ego illam anum inridere me ut sinam? satiu’st mihi 
Quovis exitio interire. 


Terence could only use em as an enclitic and for him the # was 
irrecoverably lost. Compare for instance with the above passage, 
Eun. 771: 


Hancine ego ut contuméliam tam insignem in me accipiam Gnatho? 
Mori me satius est. 


Primarily the difference in meaning between am and xem in 
such questions could not have been very great. am and enim 
often border very closely on one another, and again diverge widely 
in their use. Quza enim, so frequently found in Plautus and 
Terence, is quite different from the archaic guzanam, but quite like 
guiane (for guianem), as I have tried to show above. So we need 
not be surprised to find wz differing both from utzzam and from 
ut enim in Epid. 277. EP Ut enim praestinés argento, priusguam 
veniat filius, cf. Cas. 165, Poen. 845.  Ufine in fact is nothing 
more nor less than an inverted xemut, to which it stands in the 
same relation that curynam stands to the Plautine zam cur. I 
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cite here all the passages of its occurrence in Plautus and Terence. 
Epid. II 2, 41 (225): 


Utin inpluvium inditta fuerit? AP. Quid istuc tam mirabilest ? 


Merc. III 3, 15 (576): 


Senex hirquosus, tu ausculere mulierem ? 
Utine adveniens vomitum excutias miulieri ? 


Rud. IV 4, 19 (1063): 


DAE. Gripe animum advorte ac tace. 
GR. Utin istic prius dicat? DAE. Audi loquere tu. GR. Aliendn prius, 


Phorm. V 6, 34 (874): 


Somnium: utin haec ignoraret suom patrem? GE, Aliquid crédito. 


Hec. II 1, 2 (199): 


Pro deum atque hominum fidém, quod hoc genus est, quae haéc est conjuratio! 
Utin omnes mulierés eadem aeque studeant nolintque omnia. 


But I must defer till another time any special discussion of the 
interrogative use of the affirmative ~é. The cases where mé 
strengthens a relative, of which there are some twenty-five in 
Plautus and Terence, are perhaps the most interesting, inasmuch 
as here the close relation between ze and xemfe is most clearly 
seen. Here too as in the case of zempe we shall often have diffi- 
culty in deciding whether there is any real question involved. I 
find for instance that Bothe anticipates my view in not regarding 
Cist. IV 2, 6 as a question. I cite from his edition, without making 
myself responsible for his metre: 


Quamne in manibus tenui atque accepi hic ante aedis cistellam, ubi ea est 
Nescio; nisi ut opinor, loca haec circiter excidit mihi. 


Tyrrell in his excellent edition of the Miles, at verse 62 points out 
that this usage is very similar to the Hibernicism sure, “ sure they 
both asked me.” He reads guae me ambae obsecraverint, without 
a question, where Bentley and Scioppius read guaene...? Atg973 he 
reads guae cupiat, where Ritschl and Brix guaen cupiat? In both 
cases I should keep ze without a question. Ussing in Epid. 444 
(449 Gz.) keeps némpe quem in adulescéntia. Goetz, as we have 
seen, unwilling to admit zémpe' under the ictus, reads with Acidalius 


1 The metrical question is still an open one, cf. Pseud. 353, 1189 Rud. 565, 
Bacch. 188, and Miiller Plaut. Pros. p. 433 ff. 
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guemne. If we accept this reading, the change to nempe quem 
must be referred to an early revision, whose author recognized the 
connection between zempe and ne(m). Doubtless a Roman soldier 
in the first Samnite war might have said xem quem, just as our 
Plautine hero in v. 462 says nam quid parcam ? 

I have before alluded to certain points of contact between the 
Plautine use of ezzm and of z¢. I look upon exzm not as a com- 
pound of zam, but of xem, or rather 2zm, to which it stands in the 
same relation as eguidem to quidem. I say of nim, for I think it 
probable that, as we have of zs both the accusatives em and im, so 
nim may have existed side by side with xem, although in less com- 
mon use. A closer scrutiny of the MSS. may reveal a very few cases 
of 22 = nem, but I hardly expect it. Even if some slight vanish- 
ing nasal sound were heard in the time of Plautus, it would. probably 
not have been represented by any written sign, and later scribes 
certainly would not introduce a sound which had died away in the 
language. I attach no importance, therefore, to a corruption like 
et nemirum for eine aurum in Trin. 960 BCD, as aurum often 
becomes mzrvum in MSS.’ Should xem be found in A, that would 
be a different matter. I hope no one will call me rash or incon- 
sistent if following the MSS. quite closely I propose zzm as a 
possible reading in two passages which have sorely vexed the 
editors. The first is Trin. 922, where B has ancharesancharmides 
0.mim charmides. C and D have Anchares ancharmides min 
charmides. See Ritschl’s critical noteand Brix. 3d ed. for the various 
emendations which have been proposed ; #zm has been changed 
to numne,numnam, anne, ain, num and enim. My own view receives 
its best illustration from Terence, Phormio 307. Demipho exclaims 
in anger: 

hominem conmonstrarier 
Mihi istim volo aut ubi habitet demonstrarier, 


to which Geta, as if pretending not to know certainly, replies, Mempe 
Phormionem ? Langen,in his very valuable article on xempe, Beitr. 
p. 125 ff., translates ‘ Du meinst woh/ den Phormio?’ and remarks: 
‘Der Hinweis auf Phormio ist nicht so sicher das Plautus hier zempe 
gebraucht haben wiirde.”’ Now it seems to me unquestionable that 
an earlier generation might have used xem or nim Phormionem 
where Terence uses zempe, and with strong affirmative force. It is 


1 Curc. 10, Egone apicularum is cited by Priscian as ego nam, etc. 
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perhaps a solitary survival of this use which we have here. Ribbeck 
in Rhein. Mus. XXVII, p. 179, proposes: 


SYC ad hoc exemplumst: Char. CH Chares ? an Charmides ? SYC enim Charmides: 
Em istic erat. 


I should read zm for enim, attaching to it the same sense. 
Paleographically zm = min of CD. Moreover I agree with 
Brix 3d ed. that the future evz# must be kept.’ The other passage 
is Merc. 767, 


CO. Ni(m) métuis tu istanc. LYS. Sapio: nam mihi unicast. 
Ni metuts libri, Mum metuis Camerarius 


Ne metuts h. e. metuisne Meursius. Ritschl:reads nempe metuis. 
It may be a mere accident that zemfe is not found in Plautus 
associated with the verb metuo, Enimisthus found, Pers. 319: Enzm 
miétuo ut possim retcere in bubile, ne vagéntur, cf. Cas. 281, Mil. 
429. Some may therefore prefer to substitute ez as Ritsch] has 
nempe for nz, but I think we shall do better to keep the simple 
particle, from which, according to my view, the others are derived. 
It may have been even in Plautus’ time an archaism in this usage, 
as noenu was for Lucretius. The bantering tone is very evident: 
‘Sooth you're afraid of her.’ 

I am moreover emboldened to keep 27m by the following gloss 
found in Cod. Bern. A 92, 1, saec IX, p. 14, zim: ni, nist, sz 
non, of which no doubt the earliest form was zim: ni, nisi and sz 
non having been added later to explain zz. It is easy to dismiss 
such a gloss with a shrug of the shoulders as the absurd attempt 
of some ignorant scholiast to explain away a corruption in the 
MSS. But it is unfair to pronounce sentence upon a gloss of 
which we do not know the context. No doubt many of the 
‘happy emendations’ of modern times, did we but know it, are 
only ingenious attempts to explain what for the ancients needed no 
explanation. So hic munc has been substituted for icine, and 
egomet for egone. Spengel in Truc. II 6, 52 f. reads: 


Is te dono. PHR. Poenitetne te, quot ancillas alam 

Qui étiam alienas siperadducas, quaé mihi comedint cibum? 
Quin etid men super adducas BCD. 


? Or following the MSS. still more closely we may read: SYC. ad hoc exem- 
plumst an Chares an Charmides CH nim Charmides? SYC Em istic erit. For 
an—an cf. Epid. 223, cf. Langen Beit. p. 266. 
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Haupt (Hermes III, p. 229) proposes to read Ouine examen super 
adducas. Dombart (Philol. XXVIII, p. 735) Ouzn etiam mi in- 
super adducas, which reading I accept as being nearest to the MSS. 
But I differ from Dombart inasmuch as I regard guzz, with Haupt, 
as equal to guine,i.e. guine(m). It is very like Horace’s ‘ quine 
putetis.’ Now Kiessling, whose eminence asa Plautine critic no 
one will deny, comparing Eun. ro13 and Rud. 579, proposes 
(Jahrb. 97, p. 634) zz etiam examen. superadducas, and we must 
admit with Fleckeisen that the emendation is ‘very tempting.’ 
But if my view of the passage is correct, it is quite the same as 
glossing ze(m) or ni(m) with zzsz. So, too, in Bacch. 637 (already 
cited) we might substitute 27sz etéam for egone(m) ut, and still fairly 
represent the sense of the passage. I cannot believe that Verrius 
Flaccus was guilty of a worse blunder than this would be in his 
gloss, xem ut: nist etiam vel nempe. 
MINTON WARREN. 
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Die Grundlagen der griechischen Syntax erértert von B DeLsrick Halle 
a.S. 1879. 


Delbriick has done so much for Indo-Germanic, so much for Greek syntax 
that a work by him on a theme so important as the bases of Greek syntax 
would have been reviewed in an earlier number of this journal had the book 
reached me in time for leisurely study before my long absence in Europe. 
Now that I have read the book I must confess to a certain measure of disap- 
pointment. It is professedly intended for such classical philologians as take 
an interest in linguistic studies without engaging personally in special investi- 
gations; and as nowadays there are few classical philologians who keep eyes 
and ears resolutely shut to the results of comparative grammar, the circle 
addressed is wide enough. But these classical philologians, if tolerably well 
acquainted with recent elementary grammars, will not be astounded by the 
novelty of the principles presented. Thanks to Delbriick himself in fair 
measure, the results of comparative grammar—certain results as they all are 
until questioned—have been incorporated into our school-books, and everybody 
knows the theory of the mixed cases in Greek and Latin. What is new in 
these hasty jottings, which certainly do not deserve so ambitious a title as 
Grundlagen der griechischen Syntax, is partly shadowy, partly hazardous. I do 
not think that the study will be as much advanced by this treatise as might have 
been expected. Certainly there is nothing in the 155 pages to justify the rather 
domineering manner in which the ‘ ethnic’ grammarians of the Greek language 
are summoned to surrender their materials into the hands of ‘ pro-ethnic’ masters. 
Delbriick in his earlier works has made some sad mistakes in his interpretation 
and analysis of phenomena, as he himself has acknowledged with honorable 
candor ; and the old warning, vage kai uéuvaoc’ amioreiv, holds good for the student 
who takes the Grundlagen in hand. 

I purpose in the following pages to give an outline of the first three chapters 
of the work, on gender, number and cases, with such comments as may suggest 
themselves. These chapters treat of problems which are to my mind among 
the most difficult in the range of Greek syntax; matters in which I am as 
sincerely desirous of enlightenment as the most ardent neophyte; and if I 
confess the disillusionments to which I have been subjected from time to time, I 
hope I shall be pardoned. 

Delbriick begins with the irrefragable statement that as people talk in sen- 
tences, the Greeks brought sentences with them when they came to Greece, 
and the object of his research is to find out how far the forms of the ‘ pro- 
ethnic’ sentence, the position of its parts, the construction of its verbs, may 
still be recognized. In this work he limits himself to the simple sentence. 

The Greek being an inflected language, it becomes necessary to go back to 
the origin of inflexions and to deal with the fundamental conceptions of these 
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forms. The older method, which Delbriick considers as at least obsolescent, 
consists in setting up some general notion which, in the opinion of the investi- 
gator, would cover with its comprehensive expanse the various uses of the form 
under consideration, and the illustration which Delbriick gives of this mode is 
the definition of the subjunctive as the mood of ‘ possibility.’ A more excel- 
lent way, it might seem, would be to ascertain what appeared to the Greek 
himself to be the essential use of a form, what was to him the common notion 
that lay at the basis of its varying applications. But Delbriick objects that in 
the first place it would be difficult to determine this; and then there is reason 
to doubt whether in forms of varying use such a general image ever existed in 
the consciousness of those who spoke the language. There were types of appli- 
cation, types, the existence of which is proved by the way in which language 
rebels against an attempt at a marked divergence, but there is no combination 
of these types intoa general notion. There is therefore nothing to be done 
except to understand by fundamental conception the oldest signification. This 
oldest signification is of course ‘ pro-ethnic,’ because all the inflexional forms of 
the Greek—except new analogical developments—go back to a period long an- 
tecedent to the Greek times. We can speak of the fundamental notion of the 
Indo-Germanic aorist, but only of the types of application of the Greek aorist, 
which is a continuation of the Indo-Germanic. Strictly speaking, then, the 
investigation into these fundamental conceptions does not enter into the plan of 
Delbriick’s inquiry, which has to do, not with the origin of the kinds of words (or 
parts of speech) and of the forms, but with the change of the Indo-Germanic use 
into the Greek. Still it is evident that, even if it were only for the sake of the 
arrangement of the material, it would be necessary to trench upon this difficult 
ground; but our author promises great reserve in the treatment of these ques- 
tions, and would rather be guilty of exaggerated skepticism than of yielding 
credulity. 

Of course Sanskrit furnishes the basis—that is, Sanskrit in its oldest form; 
but Delbriick lays down no general data for excluding accidental coincidences ; 
such methodical considerations he deems unnecessary. Each case has to be 
taken on its own merits. In concluding his introduction the distinguished 
scholar speaks of his task almost as if it were a modest one. If he succeeds 
in laying the foundations for an historical understanding of Greek syntax, he has 
attained the object of this treatise. He has no desire to touch the great task 
of building up a history of Greek speech on the foundations thus laid. 

These closing words certainly imply a confidence in the new method which 
goes to the extent of denying either scientific value or practical utility to older 
processes. Something, however, is to be said in favor of the brood which Delbriick 
wishes to consign to chaos and old night. 

It is true that the method which he characterizes as becoming a thing of the 
past is no longer fashionable, but for all that it is so familiar to the. nature of 
the human mind that no precautions can keep it out. It is bound to reappear 
under some disguise, more or less transparent. We all know theoretically that 
language and logic do not cover each other, and yet we forget ourselves and 
treat them as coéxtensive. Becker fooled himself by the phrase organismus, 
and when we come to definition we are all prone to set up one general term 
which shall be wide enough to cover the phenomena. If we do not call the 
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subjunctive the mood of possibility, we call it the mood of will, which is not 
much better, on Delbriick’s own principles. As to the second method which Del- 
briick has characterized, I hold it to be all important to get as near as possible 
to the native conception. Mere difficulty is neither here nor there. Ritschl’s 
motto, #i/ tam difficilest guin quaerendo investizari possiet, is not a proud motto; 
it is the acknowledgment of a line of duty; and I am not in the least disposed 
to transfer the work of correlating form and function wholly to the pro-ethnic 
period. 

For the sake of convenience Delbriick has arranged his material according 
to the parts of speech, as they are commonly called, beginning with the sub- 
stantive. It is very much to Delbriick’s credit that to him at least syntax has 
not resolved itself into function, and that he has paid especial attention to the 
order of words in the sentence, as might have been expected from the author of 
the ‘ Altindische Wortfolge,’ or even from the writer of the well-known treatise 
on the subjunctive and optative, in which ‘ posterior’ and ‘ prior’ sentences are 
carefully separated. 

The first chapter treats of the gender of substantives. In grammatical 
gender, as distinguished from natural gender, Delbriick shows how great 
the agreement is between Sanskrit and Greek, and traces back to the pro- 
ethnic period the association of certain forms with certain genders. The 
phenomenon of ‘heterogeneousness’ belongs also to the old stock. So cakré 
is n.and m, just as the corresponding «ix/o¢ has a pl. kixAa. The Greek then 
has retained the I-G. condition essentially. Luckily. we have to consider not 
the ultimate reason for the gender, only the reason for the deviation of the 
gender. This is to be sought, according to Brugman, either in the external 
resemblance of form or in the inner signification. So fu/vis an original n. 
follows the analogy of fiscis, while on the other hand das /réulein becomes die 
Jréulein, In Greek Delbriick can adduce no example of the former class.’ Of the 
latter he brings forward an important series, the masculine substantives of the first 
declension. The masculine common nouns, with the exception of dyyeAinc 
(marked as problematical), veyviye and rayiyc, all have their nom. in -t7¢. Many of 
these have a suspicious resemblance to substantives in -77p, with which some of 
them run in etc., and the 
feminine of these masculines is not only -tvc, but also -tpva (déxtyc, OéxTpia), As 
suffix -¢a in kindred languages occurs only in nominal and not in verbal forma- 
tions, we may exclude all the verbals in -ry¢ as having originally ended in -ryp, 
This is also Brugman’s notion. Nothing is said of the accent in this connection. 
The other substantives in -t7¢ which are formed from nouns were originally 
fem. as is shown by the old nom. -ra, which cannot have lost a o, and it is 
likely that these were originally collectives or abstracts, for which analogies 
are cited from Sanskrit and Slav, in the latter with change of gender.” The 
patronymics in -dy¢ (St. da) are disposed of in the samc way. There is no 


1 Brugman in a recent review of Delbriick’s Grundlagen cites Kap ‘head’ originally neuter 
in Theognis, Kallimachos and others fem. 

2It is interesting to find that Brugman, just cited for the former half of the theory, dissents 
decidedly from the latter. See his notice of Delbriick in the Neue Jahrb. 1880, s. 660, 
‘inmérta, unrieva, euptora, are vocatives used as nominatives.’ See also K. Lugebil in the 


same journal, s. 243. 
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denying the plausibility of this presentation, which has its analogue in various 
languages. So, to go no further than English, the fem. -ster has become mas- 
culine, as it were, under our eyes. But the task of hustling the feminines out 
of the second declension seems to me somewhat tougher. To an ethnic gram- 
marian looking at the feminines in -o¢, the most natural explanation would be 
that as we have clear ellipses in many of them, so more or less definite ellipses 
lay'at the base of all those that were not forced to be feminine by the necessity 
of contradistinction, as 7) immoc (‘ she-horse,’ as a German scholar once translated 
it into English), over against 6 immoc, 7 dvoc, ‘ she-ass,’ over against 6 dvoc. 
So even 7 «jpvs, and worse than that 7 ypaumaretc, Ar. Thesm, 432. To 
be sure if we explain 7 ddd¢ as ‘the trodden earth’ (y#) —dédé¢ and ddd¢ 
being etymologically the same—we have to encounter a problem equally 
difficult, that of the adjectives of two terminations. This problem Delbriick 
solves by considering them as substantives and not as adjectives, so that ‘Hac 
pododaxrvAog is originally not ‘Eos the rosy-fingered,’ but ‘ Eos Rosefinger,’ 
like ‘ Edward Longshanks’ and * Harry Hotspur.’ According to Delbriick then 
all feminines in -o¢ were masculine, and the influence of analogy brought about 
the change. Oiuoc was originally masc., afterwards, especially among the Attics, it 
became feminine. ‘ Evidently because of the analogy to 7 édd¢.’ But according 
to his own confession we are no longer in a position to know what analogy 
induced 0 édé¢ to try the experiment of Teiresias. Much more simple are the 
Latin examples Aaec Eunuchus sc. fabula, haec centaurus sc. navis. The Bellero- 
phon is to us also a she. If this theory is correct, the transfer of gender pro- 
ceeded from the predicate where the jar was less felt to the attribute, and 
the analogy must in almost every case have been sharp and powerful. 

The second chapter treats of the muméers. Of course the three numbers are 
I-G. Of the singular there is little to be said except that Delbriick cites old 
Persian analogies for 6 Adxwv, 6 Aaxedaiudvioc, a usage which brought down 
upon Thukydides the wrath of the pedantic Dionysios of Halikarnassos, who 
had not the benefit of reading Spiegel on the Persian cuneiform inscriptions. 

Interesting is the retention of the dual in Greek. It is found in Sks. for 
twin parts of the body, for which, however, the plural cannot stand as in Greek, 
and also for other things that go in couples. So even in hostile pairs. It is the 
number of bothness. So too in old Bactrian. The Greek has more freedom. 
Twin parts of the body are in Homer put more frequently in the plural than in 
the dual, which is used only when bothness is emphasized. Still some influ- 
ence must be conceded to the metre. The combination of the dual subst. with 
the plural verb is not allowed in Skr. as it is in Greek, and when the numeral 
dbo is used, Delbriick, fortified by Zend analogies, considers the Greek to have 
retained the original I-G. condition. There we have no true dual, no bothness, 
only atwoness. The true dual with a plural isa liberty, and the Greek switches 


1 There is a tendency—is it pro-ethnic?—to forget the feminine gender of some of these 
words, as is evidenced by Wellauer’s change of dpdbcotg aérroic, Aesch, Ag. 165, into dpdéco.et 
Rertoic. To be sure Wellauer had the analogy of other verbals in .ré¢ which are treated as 
fem., especially before vowels, daxputToc¢ éAmic, Aesch. Cho, 234, etc., but Zemrdc has prac- 
tically become a simple adjective, and Wellauer should have required some positive warrant for 
retaining -oic, if indeed it was anything more than a slip, As an illustration of the way 
in which dictionaries are made, I would state that I find dpéco. Aer roi in the last edition of 
Pape (s. v. without anything to indicate even a v. 1. 
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off from the I-G. track. The dual subst. with the singular verb is supposed to 
be justified by old Bactrian examples. For the Greek agreement of a plural 
adjective with a dual substantive D. knows no pro-ethnic analogue. Of course 
it would be sheer trifling to produce Semitic parallels to the behavior of the 
dual, but I would venture to say that wherever there is a dual there must be 
some such vacillation, and any conclusion as to originality is extremely risky. 
Our ‘ foundations’ seem to be elastic, not to say shaky. 

In Sks. and Iranian two notions which belong together but are not desig- 
nated by the same word may be expressed by a dualistic turn, one of the two 
words or both words being put in the dual. Of the latter there is no trace in 
Greek, but Wackernagel contends that the former is found, and maintains that 
Aiavte in Homer H 175 means not the two Aiases, but Aias and Teukros. 
Familiar to every one is the Latin Castores, corresponding most probably to a 
Greek t® Kdorope, which Welcker actually gives as occurring in a passage of 
Euripides for which Delbriick has searched in vain. I may add that I have 
been equally unfortunate.! 

Before leaving the dual I would remark that after all that has been written 
about the dual and Herodotos, Kiihner in his grammar actually says that 
Herodotos employs the dual frequently, whereas the non-use of the form by 
that author is one of the most notorious grammatical facts in his dialect. 

Under the head of the plural D. discusses the well-worn question as to the 
neuter plural and the verb singular, but as his treatment is not novel, it is 
hardly worth while to analyze it. All are agreed that it is the difference 
between unity and variety, or as Coleridge has it between ‘plurality’ and 
‘multeity,’ that determines the varying construction. Some of the neuter 
plurals which take plural verbs are what may be called dualizing plurals, under 
which I should be inclined to classify yotvara, yvia, uétwra, yvia, épetud, and I 
wish that D. had gained his own consent to treat the Aluralia tantum, many of 
which seein to belong to the same category, as names of cities, ’AUjvat, O73az, 
and the like. Scant analoga from the Rigveda lead Delbriick to the conclusion 
that the Greek has preserved an original I-G. freedom. It is a familiar fact 
that as the dual dies out of later Greek, so there is a growing tendency to 
mechanical concord in the same period, such as we may observe in recent 
English, and especially in American English, in which couples seldom take 
the singular, a very common construction in the healthier period and healthier 
sphere of our language. I sincerely hope that the revisers of the authorized 
version have not meddled with that syntactical feature of the English Bible. 

The third chapter has to do with the cases, for the general treatment of which 
we are referred to Hiibschmann’s book, which can hardly be considered a 
finality. D’s study of the cases excludes the sporadic case-endings, such as 
-¥ev, which belong originally to the pronoun alone; -¢ as originally nominal 
is included. 

There is no discussion of the ominative. The origin of the vocative is left 
out of view as a matter of indifference for the investigation in hand. Here 
the only important point is that in the pro-ethnic time there was at least a 


1 The legend which D. cannot find is familiar enough. It is mentioned even in elementary 
books. Preller’s references are to Tzetzes Lyc. 88, 511; Clem. Rom. Hom. s, 13; Iul. Firm, p. 


54 Burs. 
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vocative sing. Benfey’s parallel between the copulation of voc. and nom. by 
rein 277 Led watep . . . 8 xré, and a similar union by means of ca in 
Sanskrit does not seem to me to rest on a sufficiently wide basis of if® ation. 
’"Hé/ve cannot be got into the combination on account of the verse, and “while 
it is easy enough to abuse the old device of metri causa, we cannot at all events 
deny the influence when there is a balance. 

However it may stand with the predicative use of the vocative in Sanskrit, 
any sound construing of the predicative vocatives in Greek for the good time 
reduces them to a minimum. 

The accusative as treated in ordinary grammars presents various uses. So we 
have an accusative of the outer object, of the inner object, of extent, of aim, 
of respect, and so forth. Of late, however, it has been shown from various 
quarters that in contradistinction to the outer object all the other uses can be 
easily united in one group. And so Hiibschmann makes two great divisions, 
the necessary accusative, otherwise called the accusative of the outer object, and 
the voluntary ( freiwillig), which comprehends all the rest. These two groups 
are united in the fundamental conception that the accusative is the complement 
of the verbal idea. Nothing narrower will answer to demonstrate the unity 
of the accusative use, and, painful as it is, we must resort to a general term. 
This function of the accusative is further illustrated by the position of the 
case, which in the primitive order of words immediately preceded the verb. 
So in substance Delbriick. Of course, as we shall see, such a definition and 
such a grouping can be of little practical avail and we shall have to descend to 
types of application. The notion that the accusative is the complement of the 
verb as the genitive is the complement of the noun is a familiar way of putting 
the matter, and seems simple. In practice, however, it becomes necessary to 
qualify at every turn. The combination of verbal nouns in Latin, of adjectives 
in Greek with the accusative presents no difficulty, because there we have the 
verbal idea, and on the other hand a true genitive with a verb may be made to 
depend on the nominal idea, and the current definition of the accusative as the 
case of the direct in contradistinction to the dative as the case of the indirect 
object is not satisfactory, as we shallsee. But the accusative 7 vacuo, so to speak, 
the accusative without a verb, what does that complement? Are we to be 
remanded to the abomination of supplying a verb? Is not the accusative itself 
clothed upon with a form which suggests object? But I had forgotten that lan- 
guage has no life outside of the formulated sentence, and though I fear lest the 
literal acceptance of that statement may carry us too far, I am fain to be satisfied. 
It must be granted then that the accusative or the complement of the verb will 
cover all the uses of the accusative in the Greek sentence, and the I-G. 
accusative must be hard to satisfy, if such a definition does not answer for the 
pro-ethnic state also. The Greek use of the accusative is so much wider than 
ours, and some of the transitions so startling, that I have sometimes in practical 
instruction run through the heads of the so-called accusative in Hebrew with a 
Greek class as an excellent gymnastic for the imagination, which plays a more 
important part in grammar, practical and theoretical, than is commonly sup- 
posed. But such a gymnastic is not necessary with this wide definition of the 
accusative. Still I would venture to remark, at the risk of appearing very old- 
fashioned, that there is one meaning which.the accusative has and one which it 
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shares with no other case, and this is the meaning which the ethnic syntax of 
the Greek has put in the foreground. This is what the Greek-himself with 
marvellous instinct seized upon as his aitvarixy, his casus effectivus, so falsely, so 
lumberingly translated by the Roman grammarians accusativus, The object 
affected takes a great variety of constructions in the range of I-G. as every one 
knows. Noteworthy, for instance, is the tendency in some I-G. languages to 
shift the construction when persons are meant and the contrast between the 
accusative and dative is not brought out by the difference of direct and indirect 
affection. This is entirely too vague, as the same verb often takes acc. and dat. 
with little, if any, difference of signification. The contrast is between the 
sentiency of the personal dative and the passivity of the accusative of result. 
‘ The dative,’ as I have elsewhere expressed it, ‘ always implies an object effected, 
which may be contained in the verb or expressed by the complex of verb and 
object.’ I should therefore unhesitatingly put the so-called accusative of the 
inner object as the original use of the case from which all the others are evolved, 
and that without a salto mortale. 

When Byron says ‘I want a hero,’ ‘hero’ would be called in grammatical 
parlance an outer object; but he says in the next breath, ‘an uncommon want,’ 
which is an inner object. There is no grammatical difference between the two 
expressions. The ‘uncommon want’ is a ‘ hero-want,’ so to speak ; and similar 
shiftings may be found for the seeking—few more apposite, perhaps, than this 
from Eur. Supplices 1059-61 : 


EYAA. évravda yap KaAAiviKog épyouat. 


EYAA. wdoac yuvaikac dédopkev 


It is well known to those who trouble themselves with the history of gram- 
matical research that this is the use which Bernhardy makes the essence of 
the accusative (die reine Wirkung), and the recognition of its importance is one 
of the gains of recent syntactical work. Now if we accept the accusative as 
the case of the complement, it seems better to take the inner object as the 
fundamental meaning, because that is the universal complement, which cannot 
be said of the outer object. For the outer object you must have an active trans- 
itive verb, whatever that means. But this outer object, or necessary accusative, 
the needful complement, I suppose we may call it, this object accusative with 
transitive verbs is put in the lead by nearly all grammarians, and so by 
Delbriick in common with Hiibschmann. And here I cannot keep from 
repeating the old remark that there is a traditional jargon about transitive 
verbs which does not advance the understanding of the matter at all. 
‘ Transitive’ is a translation from the Greek yeta/arixéc, and to the Greek there 
was no metaphysical conception of ‘ going over to an object.’ A transitive verb 
was simply one that was capable of being turned into the passive, and as the 
passive in Greek may be used of a verb which takes the dative in the active, 
we gain very little by that. Our only way of recognizing an active transitive 
verb is that it takes an accusative of the outer object, and when we are 
uncertain whether the object is outer or inner we are in a quandary. The 
upshot of all this science is that Hiibschmann, when he treats of the Zend, 
enumerates alphabetically all the verbs that take the accusative. Of course 
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that is impracticable in a Greek grammar, and Delbriick leaves the subject 
with evident impatience, remarking that grammarians generally satisfy them- 
selves with citing those categories in which there is a different usage prevalent 
in the language of those for whom the grammar is written. And here I would 
add that at this point as elsewhere English grammars of Greek retain a 
traditional reference to the Latin idiom, and of late years through thoughtless- 
ness or ignorance German usage is also kept in view. Delbriick contents 
himself with calling attention to the fact that this comparison of idioms is 
merely practical and not scientific. Nor does he discuss the instances in which 
the grammarians are divided as to the interpretation of an accusative as inner 
or outer, and cites only one instance of the sort to illustrate the difficulty of the 
subject. In ré¥ev iypa xéAevda; y 71, is classed by Kiihneras an 
accusative of the outer object, to which one Escher who has written on the 
accusative in Sophokles objects. Aeiv, he says, is not a transitive verb. D. 
decides against Kithner ‘ by feeling.’ * The English language abounds in similar 
turns, ‘ sail the seas,’ ‘ walk the streets,’ etc., which my ‘feeling’ would dispose 
of as accusative of characteristic, the accusative of measure, content, inner 
object. 

Delbriick notes that the Greek does not go so far as Sanskrit, Zend, Slav, or 
Latin, which combine with more or less freedom verbal substantives with the 
accusative. Verbal adjectives are freely handled, but there is nothing in Greek 
parallel to the Latin ‘quid tibi hanc curatiost rem?’ 

D. concludes that the I-G. use was wider than the Greek, but still limited to 
adjective and substantive with verbal ideas. 

There is according to Delbriick no natural order for the ‘voluntary accusa- 
tive,’ and he follows Kiihner, because it seems ‘ practical’ todoso. It certainly 
saves trouble. The first in this indifferent series is acc. of the z#mer object, the 
cognate accusative and its extensions, apiotyy BovAjy Povdeverv, 
irvov, OAiurva vikdv. D. agrees with the general statement that the 
Greek shows a greater preference for this type than the other I-G. tongues, but 
adds that it is certain that the type itself is not of Greek origin, a certainty 
which no one would ever have been at the pains to dispute. The so-called 
terminal accusative is also I-G., though thrust into the background by the clearer 
prepositional usage. It might have been worth mentioning that the two are 
not parallel, if we keep up the distinction between inner and outer object, and 
that the history of the terminal accusative in Greek shows a narrower limitation 
in the Homeric time than in the later dramatists. The accusative of extent in 
time and space is also I-G. 

The accusative of respect or of the part affected, Tov réda, Te 
kai Oupata KaAa éockac, with the extension of this to aya’éc and the like, is 
next considered. The adjective gets the construction, according to D., in a 
two-fold way, first owing to the equivalency of the adjective with the verb 
eivac to the verb and the transfer of the predicative to the attributive use, and 
then through the participle, passing from the accusative with éovxa to the acc. 
with éocxdéc, and so to the acc. with loog. As the difference between the adjec- 
tive and the participle consists in predication, I am unable to see that there is 
an essential difference between the two ways. 

This ‘ Greek accusative,’ as it is called in Latin, is also pro-ethnic according 
to D., and yet he has no proof of it in Sanskrit, nothing decisive in Slav, and 
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is obliged to take refuge in Zend, where it does not occur with verbs, but with 
predicate adjectives alone. 

I would here allow myself to remark that if this accusative of respect can 
be regarded as a ‘ voluntary accusative,’ I do not see why we cannot pack the 
necessary accusative into it. There is no conceptional difference between 
Aurei tov and a2ye tov * Intransitive’ and ‘ passive’ do not alter 


the actual relation. So in Hebrew the passive is unhesitatingly construed with 


an accusative,' if, indeed, it is lawful to produce such a parallel. ‘For the 
national conception of the construction, the passage of Plato which I cite 
below is not without its interest.? 

Delbriick then asks why is this type lost in the I-G. languages that do not 
possess it? The answer to this is the concurrent use of the instrumental. So 
even in Greek we find that the instrumental dative varies with the acc., and 
the same thing happens in the Zend. In Skr. the instrumental has crowded 
out the true case-use of this accusative, case-use as contradistinguished from 
adverbial use. “That this use of the accusative maintained itself in Greek 
was due partly to the circumstance that the acc. in this special ‘ constellation’ 
is open to no possible misunderstanding.” Without ‘ pro-ethnic’ light we should 
have said that the Greek had a livelier conception of the actual relation and 
had preferred life to mechanism. 

Of the double accusative D. has nothing to say from the pro-ethnic point of 
view. The combination of the accusative of the thing with the verb so as to 
form a quasi-compound verb, which takes an ordinary object accusative, is con- 
sidered by Kiihner to be an idiom of the Greek language, and D. has no 
analogous phenomena to produce from other quarters. That Kiihner does not 
exhaust the range of the double accusative by his statement appears from the 
example cited by Escher from Soph. Ai. 1108: KéAat’ éxeivove ra céuv' éxy, 
where both accusatives are codrdinate. 

Under the head of the adverbial accusative D. admits that the boundary line 
between this use and the true living case-use is not sharply fixed. The media- 
tion of the transition is not new. He begins with the accusative of the 
content, which he had only mentioned before in passing; the acc. neuter of an 
adjective instead of a subst. dAAyKrov roAeuifery B 452 follows naturally on 
axpyxtov B 121. The plural is also used, but the difference 
between oféa ‘a succession of shrill cries,’ and ye2av, ‘ a sweet laugh’ 
(sweet laughing) becomes effaced: adverbial accusatives are both singular and 
plural, and the choice is no longer syntactical but zesthetical—a dangerous phrase 
against which I must protest in passing. How much of our syntax is nothing, 
if not zesthetical. With the number the case itself also vanishes from the 
memory, and for the same reason. No definite individual thing is present to the 
mind. The next step is to combine this accusative with verbs with which it 


1See Ewald Lehrb, 133 a, cf. also 284 a. The oxjua Kad’ Odov Kai wépog as in Greek, 
The passive retains the part. To me the retention of the accusative is as nothing in comparison 
with the leap which language makes from the acc, to the nom, in the full development of the 
passive, even after making the most of intransitive and reflexive. 

2 Plato de Republ. 5, 462 D: érav mov Tov TAnyi, Taoa Kowwvia KaTa TO 
Tpo¢ THY TeTapuévy To’ dpyovtoc év avTty 
Te Kai dua Evvidynoe pépove bAy Kai oitw Aéyouev 6 
avidporoc Tov adyei. 
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does not stand in an accusative relation, and then with adjectives. But if the 
accusative is the case of the complement of the verb, it is hard to see why the 
adverbial accusative should not be as much felt as any other. But it is not 
needful here to follow Delbriick in copying Kiihner. It suffices us to know 
that here too we are on I-G. soil. As to the form, Delbriick notes the three 
classes: (a) neuter of adjectives both singular and plural, the dual not occurring, 
as the relation is indefinite ; (4) accusatives of adjectives in the feminine form 
to which a feminine substantive must be supplied. Here we are told not to 
mind ellipses, against which the modern philological world is so much preju- 
diced. Lobeck long ago gave the right point of view for these formations. 
(c) acc. sing. of subst., such as ydpev, the use being originally appositional. 

As we approach ‘the mixed cases’! we are nearing ground which Delbriick 
has made especially his own, and his remarks deserve attentive consideration. 
The doctrine that the Greek genitive contains both a genitive and an ablative 
has become one of the commonplaces of Greek grammar, and there is no 
denying the gain of thus dissecting the case-form, but the gain. is for us who 
have to learn the language, and is far more practical than scientific. Apart 
from the number of new difficulties which arise as to the distribution of the 
uses among these different factors, the strain to represent to oneself the 
national conception is very much intensified. So long as a language retains a 
form in full function anywhere, the type is alive everywhere. The justification 
of an objective case in the English noun is the existence of an objective case 
in the pronoun; the justification of acc. and nom., of gen. and dat. in the dual 
number of Greek is to be found in the clear-cut acc. and nom., gen. and dat. 
elsewhere. Sometimes syntactical habit keeps the memory of the merged form 
alive. So the English dative is sadly broken down, as is shown by the ready 
transfer to the subject of the passive. Even the Greek passive cannot show a per- 
fect analogue for ‘I am made amends,’ ‘I was showna room.’ And yet there is a 
sense of uneasiness, as if the expression were a violation of a principle, and so 
when the dative signs ‘to’ or ‘fer’ are commonly used to make the dative 
relation more plastic, the language is less prone to do this violence to itself. 
The preposition is indeed the great syntactical gnomon of merged cases. This 
the Roman teachers themselves perceived, for they too knew and taught that 


11 frankly confess that I do not like the expression ‘mixed case’ altogether. A mixed case 
would, properly speaking, be one in which both form and function are mixed, A case-form with 
double or treble case functions is a different thing. Of course Boeckh looked upon this subject 
with other eyes than grammarians of the present day, and yet his remarks in the Encyclopadie 
u. Methodologie der Alterthumswissenschaft are worth considering still: Man hat den Genetiv, 
Dativ und Ablativ Mischcasen genannt, weil sie ausser ihrer urspriinglichen Function die der 
verloren gegangenen Instrumentalis und Localis iibernommen haben. Indess darf man sich 
dies nicht so vorstellen, als ob sie bei der Vertretung jener Casus ihre Grundbedeutung eineg- 
biisst hatten. Dies ist ebensowenig der Fall als die Praeposition de ihre Grundbedeutung 
geiindert hat, wenn sie im Franzésischen Verhaltnisse bezeichnete, die im Lateinischen theils 
durch den Genetiv, theils den Ablativ ausgedriickt werden. Die untergegangenen Casus sind 
vielmehr geschwunden, weil sich die durch dieselben bezeichneten Verhaltnisse auch vermittelst 
der Grundanschauungen der andern Casus auffassen lassen, wie die Unterschiede der verschie- 
denen Sprachen beweisen, Of course this is rank heresy. The gen. case-form in Greek, as we 
shall see, represents two distinct cases, and yet to the Greek himself as to Boeckh the original 
gen. must have seemed more expansive than it does to the recent syntactical school. Curtius, 
by the way, does not go so far as some modern investigators and admits a certain widening of 
the case, 
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the ablative wasa mixed case, as is shown by a familiar passage in Quintilian 
(1, 4, 26) penned many centuries before Delbriick’s classic treatise on Ablative, 
Local and Instrumental.! 

Delbriick takes up first that part of the Greek genitive which corresponds to 
the I-G. genitive, and easily disposes of Kiihner’s view that the genitive 
originated from the subject or object of a sentence. Objective and subjective 
genitive are only in place at any rate when the word which takes the genitive 
is a verbal substantive, and there I much prefer the old nomenclature ‘ active’ 
and ‘passive.’ The view that the genitive proper is a kind of deorganized 
adjective is one that has always commended itself to me personally, and 
Delbriick concedes’ its inner probability. At the same time he remarks 
that the etymological proof of this is in a bad way, and that the identification 
of with is absolutely wrong, as the o in arose from T— 
a useful warning. Delbriick then considers the gen. with the substantive 
as to all intents and purposes an adjective, and cites familiar parallels, 
LVWevernioc vidc, coniunx Hectorea, Sanskrit, Slavonic. For the Greek, however, it 
might be well to notice the differentiation between the compound, the adjec- 
tive and the genitive, near as they stand to each other. To a Greek of the 
Platonic time © KAecviere tai had a very different tone from © rai KAecviov, 
perhaps not merely from poetic associations. Of course D. leaves this genitive 
proper to make its own way in the world with the substantive to which it is 
married. Possessor and possession, cause and effect, part and whole, these are 
things which take care of themselves. He considers Kiihner wrong in putting 
the notion of separation under the genitive proper, for this belongs properly 
to the ablative element. If, as he says, the partitive genitive occurs in 
Sanskrit as a pure genitive, it would not be hard to conceive the genitive of 
separation as a pure genitive either; for, taking the preposition as a gnomon, 
the partitive genitive may be conceived as an ablative in Greek. The fact is that 
the conception shifts in both categories named, and separation as dispossession 
may take the genitive proper. Not as much light, according to Delbriick, falls 
on this Greek genitive from the Sanskrit as were to be desired. The Sanskrit 
abstract governs a noun more freely, and the Sanskrit is fond of composition 
where the other languages use genitive terms. For Swxpary¢ 6 Lwopovioxov, 7 
oikia Tov matpé-, there are analoga in Sanskrit; he speaks doubtfully of the 
gen. of material in old Sanskrit, with certainty of it in Lithuanian; and dérac 
vivov has its analogue as well as the partitive gen. Subjective and objective 
gen. also occur, tov y#¢ is good Zend and rtpi¢ tHe suépacg good Sanskrit, good 
pro-ethnic. 

The genitive with the verb is evidently a more difficult problem than the 
genitive with the substantive, and the most simple way of disposing of it 
would be to make it depend on the nominal idea contained in the verb, a 
familiar grammatical device in such verbs as Gpyw, tupavveiw, and the like. 
But Delbriick does not give us anything so definite as this. He only tells us 
that the verb is paralleled with the accusative, and cites a sentence of Jacob 
Grimm to the effect that the accusative is completely controlled by its verb, 


1 Quaerat enim [ille praeceptor acer atque subtilis] sitne apud Graecos vis quaedam sexti casus 
€t apud nos quoque septimi. Nam cum dico dasta percussi non utor ablativi natura: nec, si 
idem Graece dicam, dativi, 
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while the genitive shows less objectivization, and the force at work (die thdtige 
Kraft) is, as it were, only attempted and started, not exhausted. This view, 
which is no longer novel, is adopted by Delbriick and declared to be perfectly 
consistent with the assumption that the genitive is an adjective. ‘Des Kalbes 
essen’ may have been originally ‘ Kalbernes essen.’ ‘ Kiilbernes’ reminds me 
of the Viennese bills of fare in which these original genitives abound. In 
other parts of Germany, I believe, the simple substantive is considered sufficient 
on the principle that a definite portion is put in the accusative in Greek and 
presumably in I-G. I am personally, as I said, a hearty advocate of the 
adjective origin of the genitive, but I must confess that this very point has 
given me more trouble than it should have done with Delbriick’s assurance to 
back me. For ‘ Kalbernes essen’ it is not necessary to eat a whole calf, hence 
the partitive type of application; and so I have always explained it to myself: 
and yet when we want to express a characteristic notion we do not use the-geni- 
tive in Greek, but the accusative. We are not at the bottom of the matter. 

But I hasten to the I-G. foundations. Delbriick makes use of the parallelism 
between acc. and gen. for his terminology and arrangement, and actually calls 
the gen. here considered the accusative genitive, and follows the same points 
of view in his development. It will perhaps be remembered that he renounced 
under the accusative anything like an organic arrangement. Of the genitives 
which correspond to the outer object he notes that in the Rigveda verbs of 
imparting take the genitive, then verbs of enjoyment and cloyment, as I should 
allow myself to call them, verbs of eating and drinking, verbs of actual and 
intellectual perception, among which the Greek scholar will be delighted to 
notice vid, verbs of remembering and forgetting. Verbs of ruling, which 
Kihner falsely lists with verbs of superiority, have a primeval genitive. ‘We 
may bring the difference between acc. and gen. before us by translating: 
Gewalt haben an jemand.” Surely a very slipshod way of stating the matter, 
but the whole book is a series of jottings. The verbs of the emotions take the 
gen. partly as an inner, partly as an outer accusative. The heart of these 
combinations is also pro-ethnic. For the judicial verbs the Greek has the 
comfort of the Latin. Delbriick knows no Skr. analogies. 

With the acc. of the inner object may be compared the gen. with 6¢w and 
the like. Deibriick thinks the difference between acc. and gen. very evident, 
and so it is at points, but the cases are not all so clear as those which he cites 
from Pind. Ol. 3, 23: ov nada dévdpe’ é0aAAev yOoocr, and Homer E 72: Aeiuavec 
padaxoi iov 762 cedivov SHAeov. Here again no direct parallel can be produced. 
Still there is a pro-ethnic foundation. 

The genitive of aim is parallel with the accusative of aim (the terminal 
accusative), so with notions of physical and mental feeling, seizing, reaching, 
desiring, aiming, and the like. This gen. is found in Slav, but the discussion 
of the Skr. relation is postponed. In the accusative as in the genitive there is 
nothing but the complement of a verb, which we conceive as the aim. The 
gen. in Gpuitn 0 ’Axduavrog = 488 is not to be explained otherwise than the 
acc. in Opuwpévy veptépac tAdKac Soph. O. C. 1576. The gen. combines with 
the verb in the same immediate way as the accusative, but is to be distinguished 
from the acc. in the way defined by Grimm. For my part I am unable to pro- 
duce a parallel from my grammatical reading for so unsatisfactory a result, in 
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which theory and practice tug against each other perpetually. An immediate 
combination is not consistent with the difference which is set up. 

Then follow verbs of approach and meeting, on which Delbriick has nothing 
more to remark than that the acc. also occurs, and that on the strength of the 
isolated égudv Aéyor avtiéwoav, The analogy of the double acc. is brought 
forward to help the acc. and genitive, as if the acc. and genitive were not much 
easier to understand. Verbs of filling, verbs of plenty, take the genitive, while 
verbs of want belong to the ablative side of the house. In Skr. far and 
‘similar verbs take the gen. or the instrumental, as even in Greek the instr. 
dative occurs. And then we are taught how the pro-ethnic imagination could 
pass from the simple combination agacpeiodai tivd te to the more difficult 
miyumAdvar ti tevoc, which, as I have said, we perversely consider the more 
simple. ‘The reason why the gen. is used in the latter instance is due to the 
fact that we have in mind only a part of a greater mass.” 

The gen. of price and value is made to follow the same analogy, such as it 
is. Latinand Slav. have thisgen. The Skr. employs the instr., which the Greeks 
also use. I cannot go into the faint Skr. parallel for the gen. of the stake. It 
is enough to know that this type is pro-ethnic. 

On surveying the ground traversed, Delbriick remarks that the Latin use is 
narrower. This is the more distressing as the Latin has kept its genitive pure 
and unspotted from the world, that is, as far as cases. are ever pure and 
unspotted. The Latin gen. has not allowed itself to be contaminated by the 
preposition as the Greek gen. has done, and, with the exception of some slight 
flirtation with the locative, may be considered virginal. Delbriick thinks, 
however, that the Latin genitive is actually prudish and that the Greek freedom 
is nearer the pro-ethnic type. 

So even the Skr. does not escape an oblique censure. Verbs of touching, 
seizing, and the like do not take the gen. in Skr., and yet if Grimm’s distinction 
be true, which by the way can hardly be Grimm’s especial property, we ought 
to have the gen. It is more natural that the object case in Skr. should have 
spread itself over these verbs than that the Greek should have introduced the 
natural construction ex propriis, which I interpret to mean fropriis viribus. 
We have then the comfort of knowing that all these Greek constructions are 
pro-ethnic. 

The predicative gen., the gen. with eiva:, and the like is a pro-ethnic of the 
first water. Here the genitive may easily be conceived as an adjective. The 
only trouble is that it would be a nominative here as it was an accusative—and 
such an accusative !—in the preceding combinations. To be sure, the guess 
might be hazarded that in primeval language the verbum substantivum took its 
predicate in the acc., which would make everything comfortable. I have 
nothing to urge against this conjecture except that it lacks the merit of novelty, 
being familiar to every reader of Ewald (Lehrb. § 279 a. Note). 

When the genitive is construed with adjectives, the adjective is a substantive 
or takes the accusative genitive with which we are familiar. 

As to the local genitive Delbriick has, with a candor that does him all honor, 
taken back a notion which he advanced in his ‘Ablativus Localis und Instru- 
mentalis,’ that certain Greek genitives represented the locative, such as 7 ovK 
“Apyeoc qev’Ayaixov; y 252. He has reconsidered his position and recognized the 
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force of the neg.,! and the analogy of wow életo toiyou Tov érépov he is now 
disposed to classify as an extension of the verbs of striving and.aiming. Still 
he is not satisfied, and while he gives up AeAovuévoc 'Qkeavoio, déperdat Tupde as 
locatives, he sees no clue to the puzzle. The current partitive explanation 
does not convince him, and ‘bathed an ocean-bath’ and ‘warm oneself a 
fire-warmth’ which lie much nearer than some of his own interpretations, 
would be entirely too simple. 

The instrumental Jéecv tediovo he also abandons, and the instr. gen. generally, 
only hinting at a parallel between and In the 
ardor of my first love for the adjective theory of the gen. I saw no more 
difficulty in rediow than in Fupaiog oi yvei, ovFeic, Porta 
braidpiov tasa:rwpeiv, to say nothing of the mass of temporal adjectives used in 
a similar way, a very large number of which by the way end _ in -we, like the 
Ionic gen. 

What is to be done with genitives like airov, rov,2 and the like is also 
a puzzle to Delbriick, as it well might be, a curious illustration of the advance 
which Greek grammar has made since the time when Kriiger fancied this to be 
a survival of the oldest gen. use, as may still be read in the fifth ed. of his 
grammar, edited by Pékel, § 47, 1. An analogy with the genitive of time 
vuktoc is out of the question. This is not a matter of a2oyoc aiotyow. Space 
within which might be a gen.; point at which never. Before Brugman had 
put the doctrine of so-called compensative lengthening in the right light, it 
might have been possible to suppose a genetic connection between these forms 
in -ov and the adverbs in -o3:. This I grant is now entirely out of the 
question, and yet they stand facing each other in a way that reminds one of -r7¢ 
and -r7p above cited. Of course a school which explains all the perfects in 
ka by a false analogy with dédwxa from dwx will make very light of iyov. Else- 
where, it will be observed, the temporal relation grows out of the local ; here 
we are to reverse the process, which must also give us pause. I can understand 
time as the measure of space as in German; that is common everywhere. But 
not ‘when’ for ‘where.’ vv«rdc is parallel with ddod but not with vov. In 
short I do not consider voi and its kindred to be genitives at all any more 
than I consider domi a genitive. What it came from viderint phonetict. 

The adjective explanation of the temporal genitive, to which I have already 
alluded, is simple enough and familiar enough. It is one of the most evident 
applications of the theory. Indeed the use of the adjective in this way is 
familiar to all periods of Greek literature. Besides the gen. itself is not so 
much temporal as characteristic, tj¢ vuxTd¢ is contrasted with ric yuépac, and 
the notion of time within which is an extension. This temporal genitive is 
1-G., is pro-ethnic. It appears in Skr., in Zend. 

At the close of his exhibit Delbriick apologizes for making the adjective 
theory the basis of his arrangement of the pure genitive, and declares again 
that if we put ourselves strictly on the historical point of view, we have noth- 


1 Which would have been suggested to a Greek scholar by the prevalence of roy JAourrov 
with the neg. 

21 see no cogent reason for considering ovdayov and undayov in such combinations as Xen, 
Comm, 1, 2, 52 as a gen, of price, though this is a view advocated by G. Wolff and N. Wecklein 


on Soph, Antig. 183. 
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ing to do with the fundamental conception, which does not belong to the 
syntax of the individual language; we have only to separate the new types of 
application, if such may be, from the old. May I venture to say that the only 
thing that helps us at all in our endeavor to grasp these uses, new and old, is 
this very theory for which he apologizes? If we are to limit ourselves to the 
types of application and reject all hypotheses of fundamental signification, it 
is difficult to see how a classical philologian is to be much profited by this 
study. If we are to despair of getting an insight into the genesis of the 
form, the mere fact that this or that is ‘ethnic’ or ‘ pro-ethnic’ is a mere curi- 
osity. If, as Delbriick maintains, there was no consciousness in the language 
of a nexus in sense between these different uses, nothing but separate and 
distinct types, the gain of this whole comparison becomes infinitesimally 
small for the class of scholars to be enlightened. Is the, genitive really par- 
allel with such words as the Fr. son, which holds in its three letters so large a 
number of radicals? Is the attitude of our consciousness towards inflexion 
the same as its attitude towards complexes of sound, which have different 
meanings in different collocations? If the genitive form does duty at the same 
time for an ablative, pure and simple, if no mediation is possible between abl. 
and gen. in signification, then we have a state of things such as Delbriick would 
not recognize in tov—a mere coincidence of forms. This coincidence of 
form does not suffice to kill the merged case. If there is any the least fibre of 
organism left in any part, the type is preserved, and this is a point to be kept 
steadily in view as we follow Delbriick’s treatment of the ablative element of 
the genitive. 

The I-G. ablative designated that from which something goes away or starts, 
the point of separation or origin. In Latin it united with the instr. and 
locative, in Greek with the gen. The gen. is then an abl. when it occurs with 
verbs which signify ‘to come from,’ ‘rise from,’ as in the Badpwv ioracde of 
Soph.—whose case-register, I would remark, is very peculiar— retire’ as in 
the yalovro xeAcidov of Homer, ‘ flee from’ tic vécov of Soph.—verbs 
of privation and verbs of taking away. It will be remembered that the double 
acc. with verbs of taking away was adduced to comfort us when considering verbs 
of plenty in an entirely different category according to Delbriick himself. xevd¢ 
and yuuvéc form a bridge between the gen. and abl. D. follows Leo Meyer in 
deriving detoua:, devw, dei from a radical akin to Skr. durd ‘far,’ and I would 
add that a similar origin has been claimed for dettepog (Am. Journal of Philo- 
logy, vol. 1, p. 381). 7é dei, means then ‘ what is far,’ ‘is still wanting,’ ‘ is neces- 
sary.’ Other abl. constructions are found with other separative verbs which it is 
not necessary to go through with, and further with verbs of origin. According to 
Delbriick, in is an abl. gen., but that is not 
‘proved’ by the ‘ vicarious preposition.’ ‘ Burn #f’ and ‘ burn down’ are not the 
same thing though they may be used of the same action. Nor are ‘bury 77’ 
and ‘ bury with’ the same. ‘A noble sire’s offspring’ and ‘ sprung from a noble 
sire’ are not the same, and English grammarians will tell us that even the 
‘head of an ass’ and ‘an ass’s head’ are not identical, although English authors 
are not so discriminating as the grammarians. Here again Delbriick recog- 
nizes a bridge and grants the possibility of the pure gen. with participle of 


passive signification. ‘Pouring’ and ‘drinking’ out of a vessel, ‘ bringing 
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from,’ ‘receiving,’ take the abl. gen. déyeoWa: is construed either with the 
ablative of him from whom or the locative of him in whose place the thing is 
received, of which more hereafter. The gen. with dxoiw is the acc. gen. when 
only one case is employed, the abl. when acc. of the thing and gen. of the 
person are combined. In 76 ye éreideo, uytpd¢ isan abl. Verbs signifying 
superiority, inferiority, preference, are also abl. The gen. of material seems to 
be an original ablative, but the line which separates it from the true genitive is 
like the shadow of Poe’s Raven, and well it might be in view of the fact that the 
Latin coincides with the Greek in the use of the adjective which is gen., and 
in the use of ex with the abl. which corresponds to é& with the abl. gen., the 
Greek gen. being left between the two. 

‘The gen. with the comparative is undoubtedly an ablative as is shown by 
Skr., Zend and Latin.’ This view has so much in its favor intrinsically that it 
has found ready acceptance. It can be illustrated from a great variety of 
languages. It is shown in the Hebrew min, in the plus de of mod. French. 
This is the abl. of Aersicht, as it has been called, and there is no denying the 
comfort of the view. Inside the language, however, there is no expression 
of the relation by aid of an abl. preposition such as we found with the gen. of 
material. The prepositions which furnish side expressions take the acc. 
With so marked an abl. as the gen. with the comparative it may seem wild to 
speak of a bridge to cross the gulf, and D. speaks of none. Yet the possessive 
gen. does furnish us with a slender thread of conngxion. When we say ‘my 
betters’ in English, ‘my’ furnishes the standard, and occasionally in Greek we 
have positions which indicate the possibility of a similar conception. The 
vicarious construction with 7 has not been cleared up, and Delbriick is not 
satisfied with Schémann’s view. Finally D. does not know what to do with 
such gen. as ov xpovov Soph. El. 478; tov avdp’ éouxev 
ov ypévov éew Phil. 821; Bawod Kobyi ypdvov Oed. Col. 397. 
There is Sanskrit analogy, it seems, for the abl., but I cannot understand how 
any one can see any fundamental difference between this and the ordinary gen. 
of time within which, which is paralleled by év with the dative. 

Adverbs in -we are ablatives, as we have all known these many years, and I 
would again apologize for bringing up in this Journal so many commonplaces 
of Greek grammar. 

Far more important is the question which D. next discusses, the coalescence 
of these cases. How did the gen. and abl. get rolled intoone? In approaching 
this problem D. cites familiar examples of the absorption of the signification 
of one case by another. In Old Persian the dat. has vanished and its functions 
have been transferred to the gen., a process that Delbriick explains by the 
behavior of the later Skr. which hands over all manner of functions from the 
dat. to the gen. By a similar proceeding the dative form became rare, then 
forgotten. So in certain German dialects the simple preterit has passed out of 
the memory of those who use the language. A similar impoverishment is found 
in the Romance languages, and D. well remarks that if a process which has gone 
on, as it were, under our own eyes is so hard to follow, we must not be surprised 
to find nothing but gropings in this far darker region. 

In I-G, there was a form of the abl. plur. which differed from the gen. and 
which coincided with the dat. as is the case in Latin. In the sing. the d-stems 
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(II decl.) had a special form of the abl. in -@. Delbriick thinks that the Zend 
and Latin ablatives that do not belong to the G-stems are new developments, 
and that all the other stems have the common ending -as for gen. and abl., so 
that the Sanskrit represents the original state of things. All which D. admits 
to be problematical. This would furnish us with the external ground, the 
merging of form. 

In Skr, the abl. is alive, kept alive by the large number of abl. forms in the 
a-stems. If the Hindu had not had a clear consciousness of the abl. as aspecial 
case, a confusion was to be expected between the two cases in the d-stems as well 
as in those stems in which the abl. gen. forms are identical. This confusion is 
very rare in the older language, more common in the later. Apply this to the 
Greek, The Greek lost its abl. plur. very early, and hence the common ending 
(-o¢) of gen. and abl. of the ‘ non-a-stems’ could the more easily occasion the 
coalescence of abl. and gen. in the ‘a-stems.’ Because they said yaceadar vyde 
(vaFéc) so they said or rather the abl. being 
w(c). 

When D. comes to the inner grounds he says that we might conclude that 
there were certain points of contact between the gen. and abl., from the fact 
that grammarians who start from the unhistorical conception of a simple Greek 
gen. manage in a measure to stow away the old abl. in the genitive. Far more 
important, however, is the fact that points of contact present themselves 
unsought to those who are not interested in forcing all the uses of the two 
cases under one fundamental conception. And so after rejecting with scorn 
the unhistorical view that verbs and adjectives of want are construed with the 
gen. as the negative of verbs and adjectives of fulness, he admits the force of 
an explanation which goes very far to restore the unity of the case. If posses- 
sion and dispossession, union and disunion, are paired under a common head, 
there is no impassable gulf fixed between gen. and abl. But I will not follow 
D. through other familiar instances of the thin partition between these two 
cases, only adding that he considers the increasing importance of the preposi- 
tions é&, amd, etc., to have contributed to the decline of the abl., the form 
becoming less necessary, and that - also encroached on the unfortunate 
case. 

If any case is a mixed case it is the Greek dative, which, however, in spite of 
its importance, the length of this review reminds me to despatch as happily as 
I may. Here we have a compound of the original dative, the locative and the 
instrumental, as is shown to some extent by the form. The dative of the 
third declension is a locative—perhaps. In the first and second declensions the 
dative has the upper hand in most dialects, the locative form being sporadic; in 
Elean, Arcadian and Cypriote, the dative yields to the locative. The I-G. a- 
instrumental is probably not extant in the Greek noun, but has left traces in 
adverbial formations such as gua. The I-G. @- instr. is yet to be seen in the 
Homeric dialect. As tothe plural D. is satisfied with guessing that the old 
locative and instrumental have been fused. 

I. As to the pure dative D. has given up his notion that the case originally 
meant * inclination toward something,’ and now agrees with Hiibschmann that 
it is a purely grammatical case, ‘grammatical case’ being another modern 
device for beclouding an issue. As such it is the case for which the 
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predication is meant, ‘der casus welchem die Aussage gilt.’ Perhaps the case of 
reference would not be a misrepresentation. From a purely ethnic point of 
view stress might be laid on the personal character of the dative, and I have 
elsewhere defined the Latin dative as a case of personal interest, and tried to 
harmonize the relation of dative to locative by considering it a sentient 
locative, which does not require actual local contact and provides for 
Delbriick’s forsaken Ariadne, his abandoned ‘inclination.’ For the use of the 
pure dative there are Skr. analogies enough, and no one can doubt about its 
being ‘ pro-ethnic.’ From an ethnic point of view I cannot see how anybody 
could dream that we have a locative in Geoior dé yeipac avécyov T 318, and it is 
passing strange to an outsider that D. should consider such a conception 
possible though he takes care to controvert it. There is not a ray of new light 
on this subject. 

2. Under the head of the 4ca/ dative D. has again to announce a change in 
his view, one of those numerous changes which make an ethnic grammarian 
who is desirous of a sure foundation, somewhat shy of building too rapidly on 
the lines presented in this treatise. Formerly D. separated the dative of the 
place where from the dative of the place whither, such a dative as we find in 
aiuatéecoa dé xeip rediw récev. This he has taken back, admonished by Holtzmann 
that the terminal loc., if I may dare thus render ‘ Loc. des Zieles,’ is not the 
*Casus des schlechthinnigen Zieles,’ an expression which would be utterly 
spoiled by translation. If I may venture to cut the whole matter short, what 
they mean amounts to this: Just as ‘in loco stare’ and ‘in loco ponere’ pre- 
sent the same relation, so tediwécev, and ‘EAAdd: vaiwy do not present a different 
conception to the Greek. For my own part I am not sosure of that. May not 
mediy after all be the pure dative? Personification is a very easy process toa 
lively language. 

I cannot go into detail as to the assignment of other combinations. To me 
déyeotat takes the pure dative and not the locative. 

3. The instrumental dative gives D. a new occasion to retract his former error 
as to the explanation of wediovo Yéevv, in which he once recognized the prosecu- 
tive instrumental. 

The case in - is briefly discussed. The suffix is generally used as an instr. 
loc. and abl., occasionally, as D. thinks, in passages where only gen. or dat. 
would seem possible. This divagation is attributed to the disappearance of 
the original force from the consciousness. . 

It is possible that I may take up at a later time Delbriick’s treatment of the 
verb, and discuss it in a more serious and systematic way. I would only say 
in closing my résumé, that if I have allowed myself some freedom of expression, 
I have not intended to write anything incompatible with the highest esteem of 
Delbriick’s own work. In the present essay he has put together for the behoof 
of the seri studiorum,a number of facts and hypotheses, which are doubtless 
suggestive and instructive, but the book is not equal to the title by which it 
will always be quoted. If he had only called‘it ‘ Erérterungen ’—perhaps one 


good would have resulted—this review would not have been written. 
B. L. G. 
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De Ione fabula Euripidea quaestiones selectae. Doct. Diss. by L. K. 
ENTHOVEN. Bonn. 1880. 


The writer endeavors to settle two points in regard to this play: Ist, its date, 
and 2d, the place on the Acropolis where Creusa is understood to have had 
her interview with Apollo. He rejects the date assumed by Boeckh (B. C. 429) 
and by Fix (B.C. 420), and decides that the play was probably produced in 412: 
(1) because an examination of its metre shows it to have about the same 
number of resolved feet as the Helena which was represented in B. C. 412; (2) 
because in Ar. Lysist. (B. C. 411) Cinesias makes a suggestion to Myrrhina as 
to the cave of Pan which may have been easily understood as an allusion to 
the mention of the same cave in the Ion; (3) because there are several verbal 
coincidences between the Ion and the Helena (some of these are so striking as 
rather to justify the inference that, though they betray the same author, they 
could hardly have been introduced by him in two plays written in the same 
year) ; and (4) from certain points of resemblance in the plots of the two plays. 
As to the scene of Creusa’s mishap, the writer decides that it must have been 
the cave of Pan; and disposes of the claim of the cave of Aglauros by 
endeavoring to show that the five places in which the term waxpai is found 
applied to a portion of the north side of the Acropolis are corrupt or interpo- 
lated. In regard to three of these he is able to show that Usener concurs in 
the rejection of them; the fourth is rejected by Paley and Dindorf; and in the 
fifth he considers that uvywdéor paxpaic is a false reading for wvywdéow apace : 
and as the name jaxpai, as a designation of a portion of the Acropolis, occurs 
nowhere else, we are expected to draw the inference that after it had arisen by 
mistake in v. 492 it got itself inserted in the other four places. How this is 
probable the writer does not show. He discusses also the meaning of yiasa 
and 6yuéiy in this play, and the use of dor in Euripides, and comments on 
certain difficulties connected with vv. 804-7, IOIO—-7, 1426-32, 1575-94. In 
handling these, as well as in the other matters treated of, if he does not exhibit 
as much tenderness as the conservative critics of the old school would show, he 
at least gives intelligible: reasons for the course he recommends; and if the 
play had come down to us in the shape in which his emendations and omis- 
sions would leave it, the work of the commentators would have been much 


lighter than it has been. 
Cc. D. M. 


A History of Greece from the earliest times to the present. By T. T. TIMAYENIs, 
2 vols. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. 


The author of this history thus describes in his preface the views with which 
he has undertaken it. “While I cheerfully acknowledge my obligations to 
Gibbon and Grote—the most eminent of modern historians—a careful study of 
the Greek writers has led me to differ from them on many important matters, 
The peculiar feature of the present work, therefore, is that it is founded on 
Hellenic sources. I have not hesitated to follow the Father of History in por- 
traying the hexoism and the sacrifices of the Hellenes in their first war for 
independence . . . nor have I scrupled, in narrating the great civil strife of the 
nation, to base my assumptions and conclusions on the testimony of the inimit- 
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able historian of the Peloponnesian war.” It seems then that Grote—for 
Gibbon may here be left out of the account—has founded his history on non- 
Hellenic sources; that he has failed to give just weight to the testimony of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, and has manifested a tendency to rely too much on 
the evidence of inferior witnesses or on his own conception of what the facts 
must have been. This is a position which may fairly be occupied by any 
student of Greek history; but he will not be justified in presenting this 
assumed failure of Grote as the raison a’étre of an improved history he pro- 
poses to write, unless he directs attention to particular instances where Grote 
has gone astray through misinterpreting or undervaluing the statements of the 
earliest writers, and shows by quotation or reference that in these cases the 
evidence we possess does not warrant the inference which Grote has deduced 
from it. Such a refutation is certainly not contained in a note like the follow- 
ing: I p. 329, “I confess that nothing in Grote’s ‘History of Greece’ 
astonishes me so much as his attempt to represent Kleon under colors that 
would befit a Themistokles or Kimon, rather than the most consummate villain 
that ancient Hellas ever produced. His arguments are eloquent and worthy of 
himself, but they are certainly illusory and misleading”: yet this, with a similar 
note on p. 339, comprises all or nearly all that the writer of this book gives us 
to substantiate his claim to be a more faithful follower than Grote of Herodotus 
and Thucydides. In the whole 860 pages of the two volumes there are not 
more than twenty-five references to authorities which can with any propriety 
be called precise. There are perhaps three times that number in which the 
reader is directed generally to “ Thucydides,” “ Plutarch,” etc., and about forty 
in which Greek passages are cited without any particular indication of their 
source. It may be noted in passing that the Greek is not printed with as much 
accuracy as might fairly be expected, considering the nationality of the writer 
(see I, pp. 252, 288, 294, 346; II, p. 267, etc.). But it may be said that any 
considerable number of quotations and any discussion of controverted views 
would mar the utility of the book for ‘the general reader,’ for whom it is pre- 
sumably intended. Such a person will have every reason to be satisfied if he 
can feel assured that the statements made to him are in accord with the fair 
and natural interpretation of what the ancient writers have actually said. The 
necessary limits of this notice forbid a detailed examination of the book to 
ascertain how far it meets this reasonable expectation of ‘the general reader,’ 
and only two or three statements made in the early pages can be referred to. 
On pp. 15-21 we have an account of the Trojan war, and at the end of it we 
are expressly told that it is “the Iliad of Homer to which we are indebted for 
the foregoing narrative.’ Among the incidents mentioned is (p. 20) that 
Hector “fell, and Achilles, still unappeased, bound the lifeless body to his 
war-chariot and dragged it three times round the walls of Troy.” This statement 
seems to be based on a confusion of Il. X 251 and 2 16; oris it rather simply a 
reminiscence of Virg. Aen. I 483? On p. 54 the tribes of Epirus are named 
Chaonians, Thesprotians, Kassopaeans and Molossians, and we are told that 
“ Herodotus calls the two last mentioned tribes Greeks, but Thucydides con- 
siders them as barbarians.” The Kassopaeans, however, do not appear to be 
named by Herodotus or Thucydides at all. On the same page we read, 
‘according to Aristotle the land of Thesprotia, in the neighborhood of Dodona, 
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was the most ancient seat of the Hellenic race.” It is hazardous to assert that 
this statement about Thesprotia is not found in the works of so voluminous a 
writer as Aristotle; but it has at any rate escaped the notice of H. Bonitz, the 
laborious compiler of the Berlin Index. Aristotle does indeed say that ancient 
Hellas is 7 Awddvyy but there is no mention of Thesprotia 
in that passage, and Kiepert places Dodona in Molossis. On the next page 
in the description of the Peloponnesus we are told that it is “traversed from 
north to south by two rugged ranges of mountains radiating from Mount 
Pindus.” How this can be so, since we have learned on p. 36 that Pindus 
“divides Epirus on the west from Thessaly on the east,” is not explained. 
Another curious geographical statement is found on p. 37. “The romantic 
vale of Tempe, through which the Peneius escapes into the sea between 
Mounts Pelion and Ossa, is perhaps the most enchanting spot in Greece.” 
The fervor of this and the subsequent description suggests that the author must 
himself have visited this scene, and therefore his statements may be taken as 
those of an eye-witness. But Kiepert’s chart makes the Peneius issue between 
Olympus on the north and Ossa on the south, and places Pelion still further 
south of Ossa. Can it be either that the river has made for itself a new out- 
let or that the mountains have changed their places since the surveys were 
made on which Kiepert’s map is based? It may be thought that these criticisms 
are trivial, and that it is ungracious thus to call attention to what are probably 
oversights and accidental blemishes in a work which may notwithstanding be 
on the whole a clear and readable narrative of the story of Greece. When 
however they are considered in connection with the fact before noticed, that 
the author has throughout his work compelled his readers to rely almost solely 
on his own narrative and abstained from giving them an easy means of testing 
his accuracy, and has besides in his preface challenged comparison with Grote 
on the ground of his superior fidelity to the ancient authorities, it will be felt 
that the mention of them is not irrelevant. 

The book is written in a plain and unaffected style, which does not need the 
apology which the writer makes for it. It is by no means heavy reading, and 
if it were relieved of the pretentiousness of the preface and subjected 
throughout to a revision which should make the exactness of its statements 
approximate more nearly to that of Grote’s, it might be recommended as giving 
in a moderate compass a readable narrative of the whole history of Greece 


from the earliest times to the present. 
C. D. Morris. 


Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik von HERMANN PAUL. Halle, 1881. 
Kleine Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik von KARL WEINHOLD. Wien, 1881. 


The first is volume II of the ‘Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken Germanischer 
Dialecte.’ It is intended to serve a three-fold purpose: as an introduction to 
Middle High German for the beginner in Germanic philology; as a text-book 
in the Gymnasium, and to supply the wants of all who would read and study 
M.H.G. literature. The first purpose is best served? the sixty-nine pages being 
about evenly divided between ‘ lautlehre’ and ‘ flexionslehre.’ The only defect 
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in this regard is, that the M. H. G. sounds are not treated systematically and 
independently of the New High German. Instead of this we have chapter III 
on the relation of M. H. G. sounds to the N. H. G., treated particularly with a 
view to the wants of the general reader and the gymnasium student. Chapter 
IV on ‘ lautwechsel’ is admirable. It emphasizes analogy in the development 
of sounds and forms, and treats scientifically of ‘ umlaut,’ ‘ ablaut,’ the relation 
between ¢ and 2, 9 and w#, ‘ grammatische wechsel,’ assimilation and gemination. 
For the student of comparative grammar the references to the latest investiga- 
tions might be more numerous. The distinction between the infinitive in -az 
and the gerund in -ew (§ 145) needs an explanation or a reference, say to Kégel, 
Keronisches Glossar, p. 145-6, and to our modern so-called ‘ present participle’ 
in ‘ein zu liebendes Kind.’ The relation between o and w# is not made very 
clear in §38. He says ‘die nachste Grundlage ist immer w und oe daraus 
abgeleitet.’ Is every 0 ‘brechung’ of «? Why not give the double origin of 
o-u which he alludes to? That of e-¢ is given. The ablaut is treated in certain 
series called ‘ablautsreihen,’ six in number. They run parallel with Braune’s 
in his Gothic grammar. They are the very latest results, which, let us hope, 
will not prove mere speculations to be set aside in the next number of Paul and 
Braune’s Beitriige. Masalis and liguida sonans, which play an important 7vé/ in 
the establishment of these ablaut-series, have just been formidably attacked in 
the ‘ Beitrage,’ vol. VIII, 1, by Kégel, who had once accepted them. 

The dialectic variations have been coliected in one chapter, where they can- 
not confuse the beginner. The pronunciation received thorough treatment in 
$6. We must remark again, as we did with regard to Braune’s ‘ gotische 
grammatik,’ upon the nearly total lack of anything like syntax or function or 
use of forms. Just in these the beginner finds great difficulties, because in a 
very short time the M. H. G. forms and spelling will be familiar to him. In 
this respect Weinhold’s grammar is far superior. I refer to § 165-172 on the 
uses of the adjective declensions, to § 129-133 on the compound tenses. 

Weinhold’s grammar is a new edition of the short grammar in his reader 
(Wien, 1875), which is brought up to the standard of his large grammar (Pader- 
born, 1877). Weinhold is more conservative than the ‘junggrammatiker’ Paul, 
Braune, Sievers,and does not venture to embody the latest theories of the 
double or triple Indo-European a-series in a text-book. He still retains the a, 
i, ablaut-series, and does not go beyond the splitting of primitive a into Euro- 
pean ¢ and o. Of 100 pages only 33 are devoted to a very systematic and 
clear phonology, that does not start with N. H. G. sounds. 


Grundriss der neuislandischen Grammatik von WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 
Leipzig, 1881. 


This is the first systematic grammar of modern Icelandic. A few treatises 
and occasional statements in grammars of Old Norse and in dictionaries were 
the only sources of information. Even this grammar the author intends as a 
pendant to Wimmer’s * Oldnordisk Formliira,’ upon which it is based. § 1-6, 
treating of the letters and their pronunciation, would have been more service- 
able had they been based upon the analysis of Icelandic sounds given in 
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Sweet’s ‘Handbook of Phonetics’ (Oxford, 1877). As Mr. Sweet’s study of 
Icelandic pronunciation was made ten years before publishing the ‘ Handbook,’ 
without an opportunity of revising it, Mr. Carpenter, if he is phonetist enough, 
during his six months’ residence in Iceland could have verified and corrected 
Sweet's account. Then we should have had another living language scien- 
tifically transcribed. 

The vocabulary and reading matter (16 pages of prose) are very carelessly 
made up. Finnur Jonsson in a very severe review in the ‘ Literaturblatt fiir 
germanische und romanische Philologie,’ Febr. 1881, has counted 37 words in 
the reading which are not in the vocabulary, and a number of wrong forms and 
incorrect translations. Of course such carelessness is inexcusable and preju- 
dicial to the rest of the work. And yet Jonsson’s criticism of the grammar 
proper seems to me a little too severe and ungracious, if not spiteful. Jonsson 
says, for instance, if it had not been for Mr. Olsen’s assistance the serious errors 
would have been more numerous. Now this is an ungracious remark, as Mr. 
Carpenter gives full acknowledgment of his great indebtedness to Mr. Olsen. 
The spelling of ¢ and je isa matter of unsettled authority. There are other 
points of unsettled usage on which Mr. Jonsson is altogether too positive. 
Certain forms in § 36 Aellirs, hellirar, hellirum, Jonsson claims should not have 
been admitted to the paradigms, ‘ obschon sie bisweilen in der Rede vorkom- 
men.’ This latter clause is suspicious. They do occur in the spoken language, 
it seems. Suppose Olsen and Arnason pronounced them classical enough, is 
not their word as good as Jénsson’s? Everything that is printed is not classical 
or good usage. Suppose a foreigner should imitate Mr. Jonsson’s German and 
write ‘ohne den Beistand des Herrn Bjérn Olsens,’ would he not offend against 
good usage? Mr. Carpenter’s work is not for Icelandic what Mr. Sweet's 
‘Sounds and Forms of spoken Swedish’ is for Swedish, but before we consider 
Jonsson’s attacks as unanswerable, we should like to hear from Mr. Carpenter 


and his ‘ gewahrsmanner.’ : 
H. C. G. B. 


The English Poets. Edited by T. H. Warp. Vol. III. Addison to Blake. 
Vol. IV. Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1880. Baltimore: Cushings & Bailey. ($1.75 per vol.) 


This series, which commended itself at once by plan and execution to 
universal acceptance, is now complete. ‘ Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell’ has 
suggested to more than one reviewer the notion of an ant&glimax. ‘Addison to 
Blake’ would have been an impossibility twenty years ago. I quarrel with 
neither collocation. The poets have been assigned to scholars who are in 
many cases, I might say in most, not only special students of their authors, but 
men whom every one would recognize as eminently fit by temperament and 
original production for the appreciation of what was best in them. That this 
congeniality has its drawVacks is evident enough. There is danger of under- 
standing too much. There is danger on the other hand of esoteric faultfinding, 
the tone which one expert is apt to assume towards another, so that an ordinary 
reader becomes a little rebellious at last, from the feeling that he has no rights 
as against such masters. If one man were passing judgment on all these poets, 
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one might have the comfort of occasional dissent; but when Mr. Matthew 
Arnold talks to us of Gray and Cowper and Keats, Mr. Swinburne gives us a 
study of Collins, Mr. Austin Dobson characterizes Prior and Gray and Hood, 
Sir Henry Taylor brings us as it were into personal contact with Southey and 
Campbell and Rogers, we must be content to learn. Of the major poets 
besides those mentioned, Pope is treated by Mark Pattison, Burns by Dr. 
Service, Wordsworth by the Dean of St. Paul’s, Coleridge by Pater, Scott by 
Goldwin Smith, Byron by J. A. Symonds, Shelley by Frederick Myers. The 
Dean of Westminster has written of the Wesleys and of Keble. Mr. Dowden 
and Mr. Saintsbury have done good work for both volumes, and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse has handled many of the minor poets with rare knowledge and fine 
appreciation. Such a series is truly philological in the older and wider sense, 
and a selection of Greek and Roman poets so edited would be a boon to 


classical studies. 
LL. G. 


A Collection of Gesture-Signs and Signals of the North American Indians, 
with some Comparisons. By GARRICK MALLERY, Brevet Lieut. Col. and 
formerly Acting Chief Signal-officer, U.S. Army. Washington, 1880. 


Col Mallery follows up his ‘ Introduction to the Study of Sign Language’ 
(noticed in a former number of the Journal’) by this valuable collection of ges- 
ture-signs, gathered by various persons from many different tribes. The editor's 
method and principles are the same as those announced in his introductory 
treatise. The statements of collaborators and other authorities are given as 
nearly as possible in their own words; the present work is merely an attempt 
at an orderly arrangement of the signs reported, without effort to trace them to 
their origin. For some time this preparatory work of collection must go on, 
the greatest possible completeness being the chief desideratum; and we are 
glad to learn from a note of the editor addressed to correspondents in foreign 
countries, that “arrangements have already been made probably sufficient to 
procure all the gesture-signs of the aboriginal tribes of this country which can 
still be rescued from oblivion.” The present volume gives also some of the 
conventional signs used in institutions for deaf mutes, and some of the natural 
signs invented by them before they have received systematic instruction. 

The editor invites efforts to trace connections between the gesture-signs and 
language-roots, —— and ideographs. Attempts also to group the signs 
geographically, ethnographically or otherwise, are in place, though in the present 
stage of the investigation such attempts should be conducted with the utmost 
caution. The first aim must be to arrive as nearly as may be at the original 
forms of the signs. 

This volume is issued by the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and is excellently printed, with wide margins for annotations and cor- 
rections. The industry and carefulness of Col. Mallery and his assistant, Dr. 
Hoffman, are entitled to all commendation, and we trust that they will have the 


codperation of all persons interested in these investigations. 
C. H. Toy. 


1 Vol. I, p. 206. 
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The Story of Achilles from Homer's Iliad. Edited with notes and introduc- 
tion by the late JOHN HENRY PRATT, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow School, and WALTER LEarF, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity. College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1880. 


Mr. Pratt was drowned ‘in the prime of health and vigor,’ and Mr. Leaf has 
undertaken to edit his annotations and complete his work. I have looked 
through about a third of the notes, and have seen enough to convince me that 
Mr. Leaf would have done well to digest his material still further. The selec- 
tion of the books—a selection suggested by Grote and De Quincey—is certainly 
of questionable wisdom; and the distinct effort to make the commentary a 
kind of Homeric dictionary and historical grammar is a mistake, in which, 
however, I am sorry to say, many will see a supereminent merit. In my judg- 
ment, no etymologies should be given in a commentary for schools except such 
as serve to light up the translation or to remove erroneous impressions, and as 
Homeric dictionaries of fair quality are in the hands of all schoolboys, I 
do not see the desirableness of giving the meaning and etymology of so many 
words about which there is no serious question. Memoranda which might 
have been useful to the teacher have been hastily incorporated into the notes. 
There is too anxious a display of recent authorities, and an evident forgetful- 
ness that a theory which might interest the editor in its inchoate state may be 
a real disservice to the beginner; and when I read in the preface that the 
editor has ‘ purposely taken no notice of all the more recent discoveries in the 
original vowel system,’ I shudder to think what he would have made of his 
book, if he had paraded the ‘ablaut’ through it. Luckily the notes have the 
great virtue of brevity, in which respect, La Roche, to whom the book is under 
numberless obligations, has been a most useful model. Sometimes, however, 
the notes are brief to a fault; perilous assertions are made and important 
matter overlooked. The knowledge of the annotators has not reached the 
clarified state; it has all the turbulent joy of a new possession, and hence 
inconsistencies are not surprising. So we are told at A 182 that o¢ in Homer 
does not mean ‘since’ guoniam, and with equally curt decisiveness that it does 
mean ‘since’ at ® 291, where La Roche’s note is ‘ o¢ causal.’ The speculations 
as to syntactical evolution are crude; the lamentation over the degradation of 
the future with dv to a solecism is a bit of wasted sentimentality. If o¢ in A 
559 is final, how in the name of all that is Attic can tiu#joye stand for Attic 
Tyugjoowg ? When it is stated that égopav does not mean ‘live to see,’ the remark 
should be guarded. No meaning more common in Attic. The mistakes in 
accentuation, which are nearly all analogical mistakes and cannot be put off on 
the printer, are too numerous to be creditable to English scholarship, and the 


appearance of the text is far from being attractive. 
B. L. G. 


A Syllabus of Anglo-Saxon Literature. By J. M. Hart (University of Cincin- 
nati). Adaptec from B. ten Brink’s Geschichte der englischen Literatur. 


Cincinnati, 1881. 


Professor Hart has done good service in preparing this brief outline (69 pages) 
of Anglo-Saxon literature. While based on ten Brink, it introduces subjects not 
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treated by him, and its arrangement is different. As it is without table of con- 
tents or index (the insertion of which would have made it easier of reference), 
the subjects of its nine short chapters are here transcribed: I. Roman 
Britain; II. The German Conquerors; III. General Features of the Early 
Poetry ; IV. Beowulf and other Heathen Poetry ; V. Conversion to Christianity 
—Bede, Aldhelm, Boniface ; VI. Christian Poetry—Caedmon—Genesis, Exodus, 
Daniel; VII. Cynewulf—Riddles, Christ, Elene, etc.; VIII. King Alfred— 
Orosius, Boethius, Pastoral Care—Chronicle ; IX. Alfric—Solomon and Saturn 
etc.—Decline of Poetry. It will thus be seen that it covers a wide field in small 
compass, and the only fault we have to find with it is its brevity, but more 
could not have been expected in a syllabus. It can be used as a handy and 
serviceable outline, and the student must supply the details. A bibliographical 
appendix to each chapter, or to the whole, would have assisted the student, but 
the author informs us that the work is not yet complete, and when completed 
he intends to add a preface, table of contents, full index of subjects, and a 
bibliographical appendix. He follows ten Brink in regarding the historic Beo- 
wulf and the mythical god Beowa, or Frea, as merged into one, and seems to 
endorse Miillenhoff’s view of the origin of the poem, without mentioning that 
Hornburg has given Miillenhoff’s theory a very careful examination and reached 
an adverse conclusion. While most scholars probably adopt Miillenhoff’s 
hypothesis with some modifications, much may be said for Ettmiiller’s view, 
without fully approving the latest form of the text as presented by him. He 
also accepts Vigfusson’s reference of the fight with Grendel’s mother and the 
Grettis-saga to a common original, considering that ‘‘ the resemblance is too great 
to be a mere coincidence.” The author separates the genuine and the disputed 
poems of Cynewulf, in this differing from ten Brink, from whom one could not 
learn that the genuineness of any of them had ever been called in question. 
While ten Brink’s first book of volume first presents the best account of Anglo- 
Saxon literature that has yet appeared, especially from the point of view of 
aesthetic criticism—and we are glad to know that an English translation of 
the volume is announced—the history of Anglo-Saxon literature is still to be 
written. Wright first supplied some of the materials in Vol. I of his Bio- 
graphia Britannica Literaria, but criticism has made great progress since that 
time. Morley has an interesting and readable account in Part I. Vol. I of his 
‘English Writers’; Sweet, a sketch prefixed to the fotr-volume edition of 
Warton’s ‘ History of English Poetry’; and Metcalfe has just written about it 
agreeably, but by no means exhaustively, in his ‘ Englishman and Scandi- 
navian’; lack of sympathy for his Anglo-Saxon as compared with his Scan- 
dinavian forefathers is too evident. We must still go to ten Brink for the 
most valuable account, and Professor Hart has done well to direct attention to 
that work, and to furnish a syllabus for the lectures of the professor and the 
private reading of the student, for which purposes we can heartily commend it. 
J. M. G. 


The Anglo-Saxon Metaphor. Dissertation for the acquisition of the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Freiburg. By FRancis B. 
GUMMERE. Halle, 1881. 

This essay is devoted to controverting Professor Heinzel’s view (Quellen und 

Forschungen, 10) that the simz/e was characteristic of the Old Germanic poetry 
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seen especially in the Old Norse, but was lost in the Anglo-Saxon owing to a 
foreign culture, Romanism and Christianity. The author vigorously combats 
this view, holding that the metaphor was the original characteristic of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, and “ the real task will be to show why the Old Norse developed 
the simile at all.” He proceeds by the inductive method and cites numerous 
examples of the metaphor from Beowulf, representing the heathen element, 
Caedmon, the Christian, and the Phoenix, an allegory which may be directly 
compared with its original. These examples are all carefully classified, and 
we regret that lack of space prevents a fuller notice. The conclusion reached, 
after an extended investigation, is that “the typical A-S. metaphor was 
originally confined to one word, or at the furthest, to several words that stood 
in the closest syntactical relation,” and that the foreign influence seen in 
Caedmon “ was‘not so great as materially to detract from the originality of the 
native style.” These views are well sustained and deserve the careful consid- 
eration of scholars. J. M. G. 


REPORTS. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KO.BiINnG. II Band. 
Heilbronn, 1879.! 


The second volume of Englische Studien consists of two numbers only. 

W. Sattler, Zur englischen Gran: ratik, begins the first. He discusses the 
two phrases ‘ My own’ and ‘ Of my own,’ and likewise ‘The first of January’ 
and ‘ The first January,’? and illustrates by an abundance of examples. 


F. H. Stratmann, Zum altenglischen Wé6rterbuche, has notes on spiwen 
(speowen), blout, and the suffix 


Under the title, Ein altenglischer Schwank, Felix Liebrecht brings 
forward Walter Map’s tale, De Sceva et Ollone mercatoribus (Dist. IV, 
cap. 16). He relates, partly in abridgment and partly by extended 
translations into German, the story of the miser Ollo, whose house in 
Pavia is entered during his absen:: by his former partner Sceva; the latter 
takes possession, cajoles Ollo’s wife, gains over servants, neighbors and magis- 
trates by a liberal distribution of money and promises, and by their assistance 
excludes Ollo from his own house upon the latter’s return from his journey, and 
eventually succeeds in persuading him that he has lost his wits. Liebrecht 
adduces several parallels, of which the nearest is a comedy entitled Harrig 
Niding, by the Danish dramatist Justesen Ranch (A. D. 1476-1577), republished 
at Copenhagen in 1876 by S. Birket Smith in Hieronymus Justesen Ranch’s 
Danske Skuespil og Fuglevise. 

H. Varnhagen continues his Contributions to the Ry egesis and Textual 
Criticism of Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt from the first volume. Part III, 
which opens this instalment, contains something over a page of various read- 
ings. In Part IV is printed the French text of the passage on the Pater Nos. r 
(Ayenb. pp. 98-118), together with that underlying the sections which Zupitza 
and Wicker have admitted into their Reading Books. Appended notes to 
these passages touch upon matters of interest. 


K. Béddeker prints a Versified Rule of St. Benedict in the Northern Dialect 
from MS. Cotton. Vesp. A. 25 of the British Museum, from which he drew 
the English Songs and Ballads of the XVI century, communicated in Jahrb. 
f. Rom. u. Eng. Lit. N. F. II 81 ff. He concludes that the present version 
dates from the beginning of the XV century, but is itself the copy of a some- 
what older original. An investigation into the language is reserved for a suc- 
ceeding number of this same volume. 

F. Lindner contributes an interesting monograph on The Tale of Gamelyn. 


The editors of Chaucer have generally agreed that it was spurious, yet, with 


1See A. J. P., vol. I, pp. 225-232. 
2i, e. ‘rst Jan.’ never read as it is written. See A, J. P., vol. I, p. 89.—B. L. G. ’ 
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the exception of Tyrwhitt and Hertzberg, they have lacked the courage to 
exclude it from the Canterbury Tales. (Here, as at the very beginning of the 
paper, Tyrwhitt comes in for the praise which of late has been but grudgingly 
bestowed.) Lindner rejects the hypothesis that Chaucer wrote and inserted the 
tale as a parody upon current ballads ; Chaucer is too much in sympathy with the 
people to cast ridicule upon their heroes. The metre, and the frequent exhorta- 
tions to be silent and attentive, show that the bailad was originally designed 
for recitation. The peculiarities of rhyme, alliteration and language are con- 
vincing evidence of its popular origin. It probably belonged to the imitations 
of the Robin Hood ballad poetry, and is to be assigned to the XIII century. 


In a note to a passage in the Old English Poem of the Childhood of Jesus, 
Reinhold Kohler furnishes some curious illustrations of a legend forming part 
of the poem above mentioned, and first printed by Horstmann in his Alteng- 
lische Legenden, Paderborn, 1875. To this E. Kélbing adds another illustra- 
tion from Cod. Harl. 3904 of the British Museum, first described by Wiilcker in 


the Jen. Literaturzeitung, 1875, p. 871. 


F. H. Stratmann has a short note on & in Layamon, which he suspects may 


denote the sound 4 in certain cases, though it usually stands for A. S. @, é 
and ea. 

Under the heading, Corrections to Old English Texts, Stratmann also reprints 
a few improved readings from vols. XI and XII of Notes and Queries, 
Series 4. 

Witte, in an article on the Semi-Saxon (Neuangelsachsische) Pronoun, 
exhibits the condition of the personal, reflexive, possessive and demonstrative 
pronouns during the period 1100-1250. Only a few points can be noticed in 
this review. pe is found dialectically for pw, as in the Ayenbite. pow replaces 
pw in the later MS. of Layamon, the B-text. You does not occur as.nom. in 
Semi-Saxon. The A-text of Layamon has wit, unker and incker as relics of the 
dual, but they have disappeared from B. She is derived from seo, the scae of the 
A. S. Chronicle being disregarded. Beowulf 2021 ff. and Jul. 258 are quoted 
as affording examples of the demonstrative with the force of the personal pro- 
noun. The dat. sing. masc. and fem. of the third personal pronoun is banishing 
the acc., Aine disappearing before Aim, and hi, heo before hire. pai (tai) is clearly 
a personal pronoun in the Wohunge of ure Lauerd. 

In Lay. I 34 and I 136 se/f must be construed as a substantive. Ovrselves 
and yourselves appear neither in A nor B of Layamon. The dative of the pers. 
pron. with se/f occurs even in A. S., as in Beow. 954, Gen. 611, Christ TY 113, 
Beow. 1839. The possessive is used in forming the reflexive only in the first 
and second pers. sing., and here not exclusively. For the third pers. and for 
the plural of the first and second pers. the dative is employed. 

The mi and thi of mi self and ¢hi self are not to be regarded as genitives of 
the pers. pron., but as possessives. Witte refers to the example from S. Basil 
given Matzner II, 11, as proof of the substantive use of sy/f in A. S.: And hefdon 
ealles ~eweald ge heora 4genes sylfes on eallum pingum. It is not to be 
denied that the Semi-Saxon appears in certain cases to have lost the conscious- 
ness that se/f was a substantive, but such uncertainty was only natural in this 


transitional stage. 
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Jt occurs for the later possessive z¢s as early as the poem edited by Morris and 
by him entitled The Pearl (E. E. T. S. 1): 
108. Lorde, dere watz hit adubbement, etc. 


Under the demonstratives it may be remarked that Witte quotes from the 
Ancren Riwle to show the existence of pis used predicatively, referring to a 
plural subject, as, for example, p. 76: 

pis beod sein Gregories wordes. 


J. Caro treats of The Historical Elements in Shakspeare’s Tempest and 
Winter’s Tale, and ingeniously connects these two plays with the account of a 
voyage made to the Prussian coast of the Baltic in 1390 by Henry, Earl of 
Derby, afterwards Henry IV of England. His chief authority for details 
respecting the expedition is Henry’s treasurer, Richard Kingston, whose 
account-book has been preserved, and is accessible in Scriptores rerum Prus- 
sicarum II 789. Though the foundation is slender, his theory is constructed 
with much skill and expounded with admirable clearness. 


Ed. Tiessen furnishes on p. 185, and again on p. 440, a number of Contribu- 
tions to the Determination and Exegesis of the Text of Shakspeare. They 
form the continuation of a series published in Herrig’s Archiv, and are in the 
nature of emendations to the text of Delius’s fourth edition of Shakspeare’s 
works. 

These papers, which are not concluded in the present volume, refer to 
thirteen plays inall. The first, beginning on p. 185, takes up in succession 
Love’s Labours Lost,! The Merchant of Venice, King Richard II, King John, 
and Much Ado about Nothing; the second, pp. 440-475, is devoted to King 
Henry IV, parts I and II, King Henry V, As You Like It, Julius Caesar, 
Measure for Measure, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra. Many of the 
corrections will seem superfluous to the English student of Shakspeare, and 
not a few depend upon erroneous conceptions of the meaning of phrase or 
context, although this opinion would by no means hold of all. 


Felix Bobertag concludes his article on Pope’s Rape of the Lock, begun in 
the first volume of this journal. Pope is considered as the representative of a 
school which at present has but few admirers, and an attempt is made to under- 
stand the principles and methods of that school, and the causes for the disfavor 
into which it has fallen. 


Some seventy pages at the close of this number are taken up with book 
notices. Wilhelm Vietor criticises the second edition of Bernhard Schmitz’s 
Encyclopadie des philologischen Studiums der neueren Sprachen, hauptsachlich 
der franzésischen und englischen, and finds little to reeommend. F. Lindner 
reviews the second edition of Fiedler’s Wissenschaftliche Grammatik der eng- 
lischen Sprache, as edited by Kélbing. Lindner qualifies his praise by 
objecting to the arrangement of the matter, which is substantially the same as 
in the first edition of 1849. 

Kélbing has a favorable notice of Karl Kérner’s Einleitung in das Studium 
des Angelsachsischen, Erster Theil: Angelsichsische Formenlehre, Heil- 


1 Which the author prefers to Love’s Labour’s Lost on the analogy of Love Labours Won. 
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bronn, 1878. Carl Abel’s Die englischen Verba des Befehls, Berlin, 1878, is 
noticed by David Asher. Rich. Koppel bestows nearly eleven pages upon 
Karl Elze’s William Shakspeare, Halle, 1876. 

A. Tanner, Die Sage von Guy von Warwick, Heilbronn, 1877, is approvingly 
noticed by Kélbing. Beowulf, Traduit par L. Botkine, Havre, 1877, is consid- 
erately treated by Karl Kérner, though he cannot help remarking upon the 
translator’s lack of thorough philological training. Zupitza’s edition of Cyne- 
wulf’s Elene is examined in detail by Karl Kérner, who ends with an exhorta- 
tion to Zupitza upon the teaching of historical English. Under the heading, 
Zur englischen Litteraturgeschichte, II, Kélbing notices Leopold Katscher’s 
translation into German of Taine’s History of English Literature, and follows 
with a review of Anglia, numbers I and II of the first volume. The cordial 
spirit of the latter is especially noticeable, and conveys a sound reproof to 
those who delight in an exhibition of odium philologicum. 

Several school-books for the learning of English are reviewed under the 
heading Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die englische Sprache, and the book 
notices of this number close with a few words upon the fourth edition of Moritz 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare’s dramatic works, Leipzig, 1878. The number 
ends with the department of Miscellanea, of which the most important 
article is an obituary notice of Heinrich Leo, contributed by Moritz Heyne. 
The catalogue of Lectures on English Philology at the German Univer- 
sities is interesting and serviceable, and the system of journal reports is begun, 
with a promise of future extension. 


II. The second number of the volume begins with an investigation by Kélbing 
into the sources of the Middle English poem Amis and Amilloun, in which he 
continues the researches already published in Paul and Braune’s Beitriige, IV 
282 ff. Inthe former article Kélbing had sought to prove that the English 
text (E). was based upon a French original, Amys et Amillyoun, contained in a 
London MS (L). Ten Brink, in his History of English Literature, pp. 313-5, 
refers the English poem to the French chanson de geste Amis et Amiles,and in a 
private letter, quoted by Kélbing in this paper, broaches a novel view of his 
own, namely, that L is based upon E, and not, as Kélbing assumes, E upon L. 
Kélbing now draws further conclusions from a MS. (C) of the Grand Ducal 
Library at Carlsruhe, containing a better French text than L. Admitting that 
all the difficulties are not cleared up, he remains, except for some trifling modi- 
fications of detail, true to his former opinion. 

Henry Sweet, treating of some of the sources of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
proyes quite conclusively that at least two entries, those under 473 and 584, are 
of a distinctly poetical character, as evinced by the alliteration and the use of 
a poetical instead of a prosaic word for ‘ booty.’ Perhaps certain other entries, 
notably those under the years 457, 491, and 501, are to be classed with the fore- 
going, but the evidence is less satisfactory. 

Thé same scholar, under the head of Old English Etymologies, communi- 
cates explanations of deéhata and gdrsecg. The former he interprets as ‘ bee- 
hater,’ i. e. ‘ bear,’ as he would understand Bedéwulf to mean the same animal. 
Gadrsecg is identified with gasric,a word occurring in a Runic couplet with the 
same meaning. Gasric, accentuated thus: gdsric, might correspond to the 
stem of the Norse verb geisa, ‘ to chafe, rage,’ with the affix -ric. 
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F. H. Stratmann, in Notizen zur altenglischen Grammatik, proposes a new 
explanation of A. S. ea = Gothic au, and calls attention to the occurrence of 
se for s in English, particularly that of the region of Warwickshire, between 


1200 and 1470. 


E. Kélbing follows with a collation of Turnbull’s edition of Sir Beves of 
Hamtoun (Edinburgh, 1838) with the Auchinleck MS. upon which it is based. 


F. Lindner continues the examination of The Tale of Gamelyn, begun on p. 
94 of the first number. After investigating the grammatical and dialectical 
peculiarities of each of the MSS. containing the tale, Lindner finds that the 
original text was probably composed in the northern part of the West Midland 
district about the close of the thirteenth century. 


K. Béddeker furnishes a wellnigh exhaustive treatment of The Language of 
the Rule of St. Benedict, as a contribution to the knowledge of the Northum- 
brian dialect. In this he fulfills the promise made on p. 60, supra. Taking 
his initiative from Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation and Sweet’s History 
of English Sounds, he determines the values of several diphthongal combina- 
tions and simple vowels, to which he subjoins remarks upon the consonants, 
the accent, and the toneless final ¢. The inflections are well worked out in 
twenty-three pages more, and are followed by syntactical observations on the 
Use of the Subjunctive, the Omission of the Pronominal Subject, and the 
Infinitive. 


W. Sattler, Zur englischen Grammatik, shows by numerous examples that 
such expressions as two and a half inches, where both the integer and the frac- 
tion precede the noun, are, partly through German influence, beginning to 
replace the older two inches and a half, where the integer precedes and the 
fraction follows the noun. As a supplement to his paper in the first number, 
Sattler quotes examples of various modes of writing dates from Queen Victoria’s 
Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands and Theodore Martin’s 
Life of the Prince Consort. 


Ueber drei Ralegh’sche Schriften is the title of an interesting paper by A. 
Buff. Three tractates attributed to Ralegh, and no doubt written by his hand, 
are shown to be mere translations or adaptations of certain French and Italian 
works. The first, Observations concerning the Causes of the Magnificency 
and Opulency of Cities, consists mainly of extracts from Botero’s Tre libri 
delle cause della grandezza e magnificenza delle citta, Venetia, 1589. The 
second, The Cabinet Council containing the Chief Acts of Empire, etc., is 
pieced together out of Bodin’s Six Livres de la Republique, Paris,.1577, Machi- 
avelli’s Principe, and his Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Tito Livio. The 
third, The Prince or Maxims of State, is somewhat more original, but owes 
much to the three treatises last mentioned. 


R. Mosen contributes an article on Nathaniel Lee’s Life and Works. A 
view of his life and poetical genius is followed by a survey of his plays in their 
chronological order. Mosen makes out three periods of his activity as dramatic 
poet, viz: 1675-6, 1677-1681, 1684-1690. 


| 
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Tiessen’s Contributions, already noticed above, occupy the remaining pages 
of this number, with the exception of Book Notices and Miscellanea, 


The Book Notices comprise a review by K. Maurer of Ignaz Jastrow’s Zur 
strafrechtlichen Stellung der Sklaven bei Deutschen und Angelsachsen, and of 
Hertzberg’s edition of The Libell of English Policye, Schipper’s englische 
Alexiuslegenden, the fourth edition of Diez’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch, 
together with Urban Jarnick’s Index to the same, Holt’s revision of White’s 
Ormulum, Béddeker’s Altenglische Dichtungen der MS. Harl. 2253, Leo’s Four 
Chapters of North’s Plutarch, and Baskerville’s The Poetry of Germany, by 
various critics. The departments of Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher and Miscellanea 
contain nothing of much general interest except Kéibing’s note on Chaucer's 


Knightes Tale. 
ALBERT S. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. 1880. 


Janvier 1. Notice sur les Caractéres Phéniciens destinés 4 l’impression du 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. (Ph. Berger.) After pointing out the in- 
sufficiency of the Hebrew characters to represent the Phoenician language, M. 
Berger gives a sketch of the history of Phoenician typography, from the dis- 
covery of the alphabet and language by the Abbé Barthélemy, announced in 
1758, to the alphabets of Bodoni, Parma, 1808 and 1818, the Imperial Press, 
Vienna, the Duc de Luynes, 1846, and de Saulcy, 1847, and shows that their 


imperfections demanded a new set of types for the projected Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum. The National Press will have four new Phoenician fonts, two of the 
older and two of the later character; it will probably not attempt separate 
types for the Neo-Punic, which is too irregular to be manageable by the printer. 
For Hebrew it returns to the monumental font of Robert Etienne (Stephens), 
which was discovered in looking over the older specimens for a suitable char- 
acter, and of which an exact copy has been made. 


2. Notes de lexicographie assyrienne. Third article (St. Guyard). The 
author defends the following significations: taébrat,‘ lodging’; igug, ‘to be 
angry’ (correction of his former view, § 40); sess, ‘reed, rush’ (correction) ; 
the concluding formula in exorcisms against demons: ‘ remember the oath of 
heaven’ (after Halévy); istaratita amnd ana zakiki (Ass. p. 230), his 
gods and his goddesses I have destined to be broken’; sakiku =‘ fragment’ 
(after Halévy); evat(A.L., p. 81, 1. 28-29) Kal pass. partcp. fem. of eu, ‘to 
change, infringe, transgress,’ and (ib.) from pilu, ‘transgress’; 
(deluge-text, A. L., p. 86, 1. 49), ‘odor’ (with Fox Talbot, against Smith who 
takes iru =‘ odor,’ and Delitzsch, who renders ‘friendly desire’); the form 
ussumu as an infin.,Kal of Assyrian verbs ‘D5; #7,‘ field;’ the stem 4éa’ar, 
‘hunting and fishing, and Jdéru, ‘cistern, pit’; afaddu, ‘ basin, watering- 
place’; misari, usati (Sayce’s Sennach. p. 2), ‘protection, assistance’; Pael 
and Safel of para, ‘to act in such and such a manner, execute, do’; idditu, 
namrirru, birbiru, melamonu, sibubu, ‘majestic, splendid’ (correction after 
Halévy); mustarhu,‘ firm, strong,a sovereign’; dabad, ‘to speak, say’; instead 
of the problematical i#a¢ read idat (plu. of id, ‘ hand’), ‘ alongside of.’ 
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Nouvelles et Mélanges. C. Imbault-Huart describes some recent English and 
French translations of modern popular Chinese poetry, and Chinese and Eng- 
lish newspapers at Peking and Shanghai, and notices favorably Father A. 
Zotolli’s Cursus litteraturae sinicae neomissionariis accommodatus, Shanghai, 
1879. L. Feer speaks of R. N. Cust’s Sketch of the Modern Languages of 
the East Indies, London, 1878, as a useful compilation. N. Siouffi, French 
Vice-consul at Mosul, gives the outline of a conversation held by him in Oct. 
1879 with Sheikh Nasser, the religious head of the Devil-worshiping sect called 
Yezidis, whose religion forbids learning to read and write, except to one family. 
E. J. Dillon has a very commendatory notice of Harlez’s Manuel de la langue 
de l’Avesta, Louvain, 1879, and Barbier de Meynard a short account of Rieu’s 
excellent Catalogue of the Persian MSS in the British Museum, London, 1879. 
J. Oppert locates the primitive seat of the Assyrians and the Phenicians in the 
island of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf. Barbier de Meynard notices briefly the 
chronicle of Abu Zakaria, edited and translated by E. Musqueray (of whose 
work the reviewer speaks unfavorably), Paris, 1879. 


Février-Mars-Avril. 1. La Coupe Phénicienne de Palestrina, et l’une des 
sources de l’art et de la mythologie helléniques (Ch. Clermont-Ganneau), 3d 
article. This article describes the gilt silver medallion of the cup, namely the 
form and posture of the three men and the two dogs; the author conjectures a 
relation between this scene and those of the circumscribed zones, but offers no 


explanation. 

2. Etude sur quelques peintures et sur quelques textes relatifs aux funérailles. 
(G. Maspero). This is a careful study and lively description of the Theban 
Egyptian funeral rites from the monuments, the construction of the coffin, the 
furnishing of the tomb, the construction of the funeral bark, the procession, 
the lamentations and the voyage across the Nile to the Place of the Tombs 
(emblem of the voyage of the soul after death to the judges of the lower world). 
The author takes occasion to correct the statement of Diodorus Siculus that 
the mummy encountered, beyond the sacred lake of the nome, forty-two judges, 
who examined the character of the deceased, and allowed the body to pass 
only when he was found to be free from crime; this, says Maspero, is a con- 
founding of the ceremonies of interment with the mystical sense that the 
Egyptians attached to them. The monuments tell nothing of earthly judges ; 
but the Nile was a symbol of the ‘lake of the West,’ which separated the 
human from the divine world, beyond which the soul met the forty-two judges 
of the infernal jury. 

3. Des Origines du Zoroastrisme. (C. de Harlez). 5th article. The author 
continues his attack on the storm-myth theory (ovagism) by an examination of 
some important Avestan doctrines: the Fravashis, originally the old Aryan 
divinized souls of the dead, became later guardian genii of. men or attendants 
on gods, on celestial genii or even on abstract beings (this latter view being 
borrowed from the Accadian mythology), and their guardianship has nothing to 
do with storms, and has no resemblance to the Sumerian spirits; the inferior 
evil genii, the Yatus, Pairikas and others, are simply wicked and hurtful spirits, 
and do not need the lightning to explain them (Harlez ridicules the attempt to 
connect Pairika and Apsaras etymologically); the elevated morality and pure 
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spirituality of the Mazdean eschatology, strict rewards and punishments after 
death, victory over the evil spirits, final restoration of the world to virtue and 
happiness, and the resurrection of the dead, have nothing to do with the storm, 
and the molten metal which traverses and purifies hell and destroys the 
Serpent, is the metal of the mountains, and not the lightning, the terrible 
plague produced by the demon Malkés is not an air-storm, but a cold winter; 
Zoroaster resists all attempts to reduce him to a storm-hero, he is not even an 
old Aryan storm-hero Mazdaically reconstructed, although he smiled at his 
birth (lightning), lived for thirty years on milk and cheese (cloud-cows), and 
was tempted by Anromainyus to abjure the law of Ahura (the Vedic Sarama 
solicited by the storm-demons to abandon her heavenly masters) ; the argument 
from the roth Fargard of the Avesta, to the effect that the temptation (battle 
between good and bad spirits, air-storms) is immediately followed by a conver- 
sation between Zarathustra and Ahura-Mazda (revelation-descent of lightning), 
and that these are therefore both storm-myths, falls, because there is nothing 
in the Fargard about storms, and its two parts have no connection one with 
the other (also the Vedic vde is the personification of speech in general, and 
not thunder); the Eranian legends, such as Zoroaster’s bestowment of immor- 
tality on Vistacpa’s son, and the promulgation of the Mazdean law by the bird 
Karshipta, are only by violence brought into connection with the phenomena 
of the air. Harlez maintains that the storm-theory rests on baseless assertions 
and erroneous text-interpretations, and obstructs the progress of correct 
explanation. The Avesta, he says, contains no word for lightning or thunder; 
and the theory in question ignores the true nature of the beliefs and institutions 
of Persia and the other Aryan peoples. 


4. Matériaux pour l’histoire de la numismatique et de la métrologie Musul- 
manes, traduits ou recueillis et mis en ordre. (H.Sauvaire, Consul de France). 
First part, Coins (continued). The coins treated are the derham, the daneq 
{one-sixth of a derham), the qirat (one-twentieth of a derham), the tassiij (one- 
fourth of a daneq), the kharriba (carob-grain, of varying weight), the habba 
(grain, reckoned at two grains of barley), aruzza (grain of rice—4o or 48 of 
them make a daneq), and the fels, of varying value, originally one-fortyeighth 
of a derham, and itself divided into four pieces (qeta); interesting particulars 
concerning the origin, designations and history of these are given by the 
author, with full references to native authorities. 


5. Note sur la forme du tombeau d’Eschmounazar. (de Vogii¢). From per- 
sonal observation of the tomb de Vogiié offers the following explanation of 
some terms in the inscription: magom is the ensemble of the monument, 
including the sepulchre, the vault, and perhaps a small exterior building ; Aeber 
is the sepulchre, which contains the sarcophagus; 4e/e¢ is a movable hollow 
object, the box or receptacle of the sarcophagus ; mishkaé is the funereal couch, 
the sarcophagus; d/#t, a difficult word, probably the vaulted space that covers 
in the sarcophagus. Lines 3-6 would then read: ‘I rest in this coffin, in this 
sepulchre, in the monument that I have built .. . let no one carry off the 
coffin of my sarcophagus, let no one burden me in this sarcophagus with the 
vaulted chamber of a second sarcophagus.’ 


6. Etude sur les inscriptions de Piyadasi. (Senart). After a sketch of the 
history of the decipherment and interpretation of the inscriptions, and the 
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presentation of examples going to show that in all the texts the long and 
nasalized vowels are always and the am and uw frequently identical, together 
with special transcriptions in the particular groups (such as ¢/z instead of sti, & 
instead of &4y, and a series of v-ligatures), Senart proceeds to the detailed ex- 
amination of the various texts. His plan is to print the original of any given 
inscription from the best text, with his transcription (he finds that of the Corpus 
Inscr. Ind. unsatisfactory) , followed by the transcriptions of the other texts. 
His first chapter is on ‘the fourteen edicts and the detached edicts of Dhauli.’ 
For the first edict (against the slaughter of animals for food) he prints the 
Girnar text, and adds a verbal commentary on it and the others. Dhamma (= 
dharma) he takes in the sense of ‘positive religion’; Prinsep’s rendering of 
samaja, ‘ convivial meeting,’ he rejects, and holds that the word somehow or 
other comes to the sense of ‘the destruction of life’; in the form dharmadipi 
(facsimile W of the Kapur di Giri text) he finds a confirmation of Burnell’s 
conjecture that 47 is a Sanskrit appropriation of the old Persian api. 


Nouvelles et Mélanges. H.C. characterizes Father Violette’s Dictionnaire 
Samoa-Fran¢ais-Anglais et Francais-Samoa-Anglais as a very important con- 
tribution to Oceanic philology. In reference to the attacks on Dr. Wells 
Williams’s Chinese dictionary by Chalmers and Giles, Imbault-Huart says that, 
though it contains many mistranslations, it is nevertheless the best Chinese- 
European lexicon in existence. He notices favorably Gonsalves’s Lexicon 
Manuale Latino-Sinicum, Peking, 1879, Médllendorff’s Family Law of the 
Chinese, Shanghai, 1879, and Piry’s edition of the Saint Kdit, ibid.; the value 
of the first number of Jametel’s L’Epigraphie Chinoise au Tibet, Peking, 
1879, which gives Tibet from an exclusively Chinese point of view, he says is 
diminished by the author’s non-acquaintance with the Mongol and Tibet lan- 
guages. Barbier de Meynard commends Stanislas Guyard’s Manuel de la 
langue persane-vulgaire, Paris, 1880, to travelers as a convenient handbook. 


Mai-Juin. 1. Etude sur quelques peintures et sur quelques textes relatifs 
aux funérailles. (G. Maspero). This concluding article gives the ceremonies at 
the tomb—the mummy receives the last adieux of the family, and the women 
chant their lamentations. Maspero gives the curious funeral oration (Leyden 
MS. I, 371), in which a husband reproaches his wife for dying and leaving him ; 
he has been able to fix some phrases heretofore undecipherable, from a copy 
furnished by M. Wilbour; the oration, he thinks, is juridical, possibly 
intended to lay the wife’s ghost. In the description of the cefemonies of the 
funeral banquet he gives the traditional harper’s song (on the transitoriness of 
life), correcting and filling out the text of the Harris Papyrus, No. 500, from 
two inscriptions. The article concludes with a short statement of the Egyptian 
view of the constitution of man: the part that remains on earth after death, 
called the 4a or ‘ double’ was at first conceived of as hardly less material than 
the visible body; later, the conception becoming less gross, but the earthly 
representative being regarded as having the properties of matter, it was termed 
éai, ‘ material,’ or, regarded as a flame, called ‘the luminous,’ show. These 
various conceptions continued to exist side by side, and were worked up by the 
priests into a system or dogma, so that towards the XVIII dynasty they 
divided the human person into two parts, of two sections each: the dody with 
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its double, both of which remained in the tomb, and the material soul which 
served as body to the /wminous, and accompanied it in its transformations and 
successive existences. The fuller explanation of these conceptions Maspero 
reserves for a future paper. 


2. Matériaux pour l’histoire de la numismatique et de la métrologie Musul- 
manes. (H. Sauvaire). The author continues his enumeration of coins, 
concerning which he gives a very large number of valuable quotations from 
native writers. 


3. Etude sur les inscriptions de Piyadasi. (Senart), second article. This 
treats the second edict (declaration by Piyadasi that he has introduced, into 
his territory and,that of the neighboring peoples, plants, fruits and wells for 
men and beasts), and the third (order to magistrates to teach the people 
obedience to parents and elders, almsgiving to brahmans and ¢ramanas, respect 
for all life, and avoidance of prodigality and violent language). In the araffifie 
of the Kapur di Giri text of the 2d edict, Khalsi alafiine, Senart finds Ariana 
(‘in the territory of Antiochus, king of the Greeks, and also of the kings near 
him in Ariana’), a geographical term hitherto not met with. This article, like 
the preceding, is full of valuable discussion, in which the author has constant 
regard to the work of his predecessors, Wilson and Kern. 


4. Notes de lexicographie Assyrienne. (St. Guyard), 4th article. The article 
contains a number of detached observations, among them the assignment of 
the signification ‘mausoleum, tomb,’ to &imahu, the reference of the preposition 
but ‘near’ to a noun éétu meaning ‘thorax’ (the ¢ being often in Assyrian 
viciously replaced by #), and the announcement of a new verb, the root zéhu, 
‘to displace.’ 


Nouvelles et Mélanges. There are several noteworthy papers attached to the 
Proceedings of the Société Asiatique. Clermont-Ganneau suggests that the Phoe- 
nician-Cyprian divine name, pronounced by him Pummai, should be compared 
with Shaddai for the signification. Oppert inclines to identify Nabonassar 
with Tiglathpileser, and thinks it probable that the era of Nabonassar, Feb. 
26th, pertains to the year, and not to the day of the Babylonian epoch, the 26th 
of Feb. is merely the first of Toth of the year 376 of the Sothiac cycle (in the 
calculation of Hipparchus) and the year proper began twenty-four days later, on 
the first of Nisan (22 March). Guyard offers an interpretation of the final 
formula of malediction in the inscriptions of Van. Certain documents which 
have been supposed to exhibit the commercial transactions of a Babylonian 
banking-house, called Egibi Sons (B. C. 800-400), Oppert maintains to be 
juridical records in which appear men of the tribe of Egibi, and in which he 
also finds data for fixing the relations of the Babylonian cubic measures to one 
another ; the unit is the 4¢ = 18 lit.+-, and the gur = 5860.5 lit. 


Aoiit-Septembre. 1. Des Origines du Zoroastrisme. (C.de Harlez), sixth and 
last article. In this Second Part of his discussion, Harlez gives the positive 
side of his conception of Zoroastrism, as follows: It is the product neither of 
storm-myths (these, handed down from the old faith, it transformed, so that 
they are no longer recognizable), nor of solar myths, ncr of the conflict between 
the Eranians and the Hindus (though hostility to the Hindu religion existed). 
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The best authority on this point is the Gathas, which, in contrast with other 

‘parts of the Avesta, exhibit the pure Mazdean reform; they show Mazdaism 
persecuted and struggling for life—it was therefore not a simple development 
of popular beliefs—its object was to abolish the old cultus and beliefs, and to 
introduce new doctrines, monotheism, governmental and moral dualism, pro- 
phetism, religious abstractions, a new cosmogony and eschatology, the Amesha- 
cpentas, the Fravashis, the Qarenah, incantations, and interdiction of the 
interment of the dead. Whence came these new beliefs? Asa preliminary to 
answering this question, the date of the Avesta must be fixed as nearly as pos- 
sible ; from allusions in the book itself to certain historical events, from the 
advanced civilization it indicates, and the decomposition of the language in 
which it is written,and from a comparison of the intellectual conditions of 
other peoples, the Greeks, for example, it appears that it cannot be put earlier 
than the period of Darius Hystaspis (though its legends may belong to a more 
ancient time)—in the time of Darius it controlled only a part of Eran, the 
Persians had not accepted it. As to the origin of Mazdaism: it retained the 
principal ceremonies of the old Eranian cultus, and many of the old legends ; 
it borrowed from the Turanians demonology, incantations, the worship of the 
stars and part of its fire-worship, funeral practices (as those relating to defile- 
ment by dead bodies), the interior hell with its western gate and mountain, the 
Fravashis, spirits of the gods and of material beings, and various scattered 
characteristics; it shaped for itself dualism proper, the celestial hierarchy, a 
cosmogony and eschatology, systematized the data furnished by Eran and 
Turan, and idealized what it had inherited from naturalism; it had in common 
with Judaism monotheistic principles, creation, the moral side of dualism, 
demonism, and prophetism—whether it invented or borrowed these latter con- 
ceptions, science is not now in position to say—it is improbable that Judaism 
borrowed them from Mazdaism, for they, together with the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, appear in the former earlier than they can be found 
in the latter. Whether Zarathustra is a myth, oran ancient sage, or a sacerdotal 
title transformed into a proper name, it is impossible to determine. But Maz- 
daism could not have been the work of a single man—its apostles were the 
magi. Darius, as the Behistun inscription states, reéstablished the temples 
and rites of the vics, not the Mazdean religion which had no temples; the 
magi had abolished not Mazdaism but the worship of the gods. The apparent 
difficulty here is explained by the fact that there were two classes of magi, the 
one Eranizing or Eranized, the other Chaldaizing or Turanian. The religious 
history of the Eranians, then, is this: Arrived at the southeast of the Caspian, 
they came in contact with a Medic (?) people, whose doctrines they in part 
adopted—the resulting mixture of opinions was shaped and formulated by a 
man of genius or a powerful priestly body—at first a sweeping reform was 
made, but old traditions forced their way in, and so Avestan Mazdaism arose, 
with its variations and contradictions. Harlez’s articles on Zoroastrism are. 
published in book-form by E. Leroux, Paris. 


2. Elégie sur les malheurs de l’Arménie, et le martyre de Saint Vahan de 
Kogthen. (J. A. Gatteyrias). This is the first complete translation of an 
Armenian text published by the Mechitarists of San Lazzaro, Venice, in their 
Armenian Historical Library, Venice, 1853-1861. It details the sufferings of 
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Armenia under the Arab domination in the eighth century of our era, and 
describes the life and death of the popular Saint Vahan. Such translations 
are welcome as throwing light on the obscure history of that time, especially 
on the relations of the Armenian bishops and nobles to their conquerors. 


3. Etude sur les inscriptions de Piyadasi. (Senart), third article. Commentary 
on the fourth and fifth edicts, the former of which states the happy results of 
the king’s efforts in behalf of religion, and the latter announces the appointment 
of overseers or superintendents of religion, who are to occupy themselves with 
the adherents of all the sects, at home and among the frontier populations. A 
photographic reduction (four-fifths size) of Cunningham’s facsimile of the Kapur 
di Giri inscriptions is appended. 

Nouvelles et Mélanges. C. Imbault-Huart gives Chinese Miscellanies—anec- 
dotes, bons mots, novels and maxims—the first of a series of translations 
designed to present a general view of Chinese literature, and for this new 
Chinese Department of the Journal he invites contributions from all quarters, 
There is a brief mention of the edition of Tabari now coming out at Leyden 
under the editorship of twelve distinguished Arabists, de Goeje having the 
general direction, of which a good part has already appeared. 


Octobre-Novembre-Décembre. 1. Senart’s fourth article gives the Piyadasi 
inscriptions VI-XII, in which the king declares his zeal in the administration 
of justice, in healing dissensions among the clergy, and in procuring the happi- 
ness of his people; announces liberty to all sects, since even those men who 
fail in almsgiving are not without other virtues; says that in place of the chase 
and similar amusements he now occupies himself with deeds of beneficence ; 
over against ordinary social customs commends religious practices as securing 
happiness in the future life; affirms that glory is valueless unless the people 
follow his religion, which requires strenuousness; and exhorts the sects to have 
charity one toward another that they may all attain to an inward unity of pure 


religion. 


2. Bibliographie Ottomane. Notice des livres Turcs, Arabes et Persans, 
imprimés a Constantinople, durant la période 1294-1296 de l’hégire (1 877-1879). 
(Cl. Huart). In continuation of the valuable bibliographical communications 
of the late M. Belin, interpreting secretary of the French embassy at Con- 
stantinople, Huart gives a list (which he does not offer as complete) of Turkish 
publications during the years named, following Belin’s five divisions: tk ecology, 
religious sciences, legislation; literature, morals, poetry; history, biography ; 
miscellaneous (geographical, mathematical, encyclopedic, etc.); linguistic 
science, composition, grammar; and there is added a list of works published at 
Beirut, with which are to be compared the catalogues of the American: Mission 
press, and the Jesuit press of that city. The Constantinople list shows con- 
siderable activity, notwithstanding the interruptions caused by war; among 
the books are a good many translations of French novels (those of J. Verne 
and others), besides French and Greek grammars, and the Koran literature is 
respectable. We are glad to see this valuable work resumed; its value would 
be increased by brief indications, so far as possible, of the literary or scientific 
worth of the books named; dates are generally and prices frequently given. 
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3. Sur la véritable signification de la notation numérique inventée par 
Aryabhata. (Léon Rodet.) The object of this article is to show.the bearing of 
Aryabhata’s special notation on the question of the origin of our decimal system 
of figures. The view of Prinsep and Woepcke, that it is a Hindu invention 
transmitted to Europe by the Arabians, was opposed by Ed. Thomas on the 
grounds that the old Hindu system, before the eighth century of our era, had 
different figures to express the units, the tens, the hundreds, the thousands, and 
probably the other orders, and that though some of these figures resemble 
certain letters of the writing in which they occur, these letters are not at all the 
initials of the names of the corresponding numbers; and it has since appeared that 
in the Acoka-character the numeral figures, though only slightly different from 
those of seven centuries later, bear no resemblance to the letters of this 
character. It has been further objected against the Indian origin that Arya- 
bhata invented for his own use a special notation, which he would not have 
done if he had known this decimal system. Rodet has before, in his translation 
of the second chapter of the Aryabhatiyam, argued from the author’s rules for 
the extraction of square and cube roots, that he had command of a decimal 
system essentially the same as ours. He now explains A’s peculiar system 
(which makes the five first classes of the Sanskrit alphabet signs of units, from 
I to 25,including of course two tens, and the two last classes signs of tens, 
from 30 to 100) shows that it was invented by him solely for the purpose of put- 
ting his astronomical tables into condensed metrical form (he uses it indeed 
only for the tables in his first chapter), and that this argument, therefore, against 
a Hindu decimal notation is to be left out of the discussion. He thinks that 
A. used a column-table, abacus, in writing his numbers, and that the centenary 
system employed some centuries earlier by the princes of India was based on the 
hieratic numeration, such as is found in the Rhind papyrus, published by 
Eisenlohr, in which the units and tens have different signs, and the hundreds 
and thousands the same. In an appendix he gives authority for writing the 
name of his author with one ¢. 


4. Etudes Buddhiques. Comment on devient Buddha. (Léon Feer). From 
the first ten texts of the Avadana-Cataka Feer describes the five steps in the 
process of attaining the dignity of Buddha, the meeting, the offering to the 
Buddha, the vow or aspiration of the seeker, the luminous, sanctifying smile of 
the Buddha, and his prediction of the worshipper’s future ; to which he adds an 
account of the ten heroes of the texts treated, the instructions given by the 
Buddha in order to produce desire and aptitude for the Bodhi, and the relation 
between the ranks of the Buddha and the inferior Arhat. 


Nouvelles et Mélanges. The Chinese Miscellanies contains several interest- 
ing historical and religious papers, an episode of the insurrection in Chinese 
Turkestan in 1865, a Buddhist ceremony in China, a visit to the temple of Con- 
fucius at Shanghai, a visit to a religious and scientific establishment near 
Shanghai, and a collection of unedited reflections and maxims. Darmesteter’s 
translation of the Vendidad (one of Miiller’s series of The Sacred Books of 
the East), Oxford, 1880, is reviewed by Harlez, who finds in it much that he 
thinks incorrect ; these two scholars differ widely in their principles of inter- 
pretation of the Avesta. De Goeje gives a severe criticism of the first volume 
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of E. P. Goergens’s Arabische Quellenbeitraige zur Geschichte der Kreuzziige, 
which is an abridged translation of the second part of Abu Shama’s history of 
Nureddin and Saladin (The Book of the Two Gardens) with the aid of R. 
Rohricht; the reviewer cites numerous cases of inaccuracy. The valuable 
Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, vols. I-IV, London, 1874- 
1879, is noticed by Mehren. 


C. H. Toy. 


RHEINISCHES MuSEUM, XXXV, 2. 

I. pp. 1§7-163.1 E. Rohde: The Legend of the Nine Sleepers of Sardinia. 
In Rh. Mus. XXXIII, p. 209, R. called attention to the relation between the 
heathen story of Epimenides and the Christian legend of the Ephesian Sleepers. 
He now treats the various phases of this same mythical conception in an acute 
discussion of Aristot. Phys. Ausc. IV, 11, p. 218, b. 21, and the notes of 
Philoponus and Simplicius on this passage. Of special interest is the explan- 
ation of the striking fact that the popular mythology connected the story 
(doubtless very old) of a long sleep with the name of Epimenides. R. finds 
the solution of the difficulty in Max. Tyr. diss. XVI, 1: év rod Awe tov Ar- 
KTaiov TO Gvtpw Badei Eryn ovyvd, dvap éEvtvyeiv Veoig Kai 
éyyévorg [so Markland for ?] Kai wai Aixy, That 
is to say, the source of the wisdom of Epimenides was a long sleep in the cave 
of Zeus on the Cretan Mount Ida. One sees at once the kinship of this 
story with the well-known legends about Pythagoras. R. concludes as follows: 
We may now assume more decidedly than before, that a story of sleeping 
heroes, of kin to the Sardinian legend, existed at Ephesus in heathen times, 
and that the familiar legend of the Seven Sleepers had its origin in a Christian 
modification of this older myth. 


2. pp. 164-173. O. Apelt: On the Commentary to Plato’s Parmenides. 
Corrections in the text of the Supplement to the Commentary of Proclus. 
This work has been three times edited /by V. Cousin, Paris, 1820 and 1864, and 
by G. Stallbaum, Leipzig, 1839). Apelt believes it to have been composed by 
a single hand and to contain elucidations of sufficient value to repay the labor 


of restoring the text. 


3. pp.174-190. J. Asbach: The Consulships of the Julian and Claudian 
Emperors. The writer begins with the contradictory statements in Suetonius 
(Aug. 26) and Dio (51, 21) about the duration of the consulships of Augustus 
in the years 31-29 B.C. Then, in order to test the trustworthiness of Sue- 
tonius, he examines all the statements made by the latter about the consulships 
of Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius and Nero, comparing these statements in each 
case with the inscriptions. The conclusion reached is, that Suetonius is 
inexact in notices of this sort. A. accordingly accepts the statement of Dio 
in regard to the years 31-29 B.C. He then attempts to determine the precise 
duration of each of the five consulships which Augustus held for portions of 
the year. In this investigation he leaves Suetonius entirely out of account, 
but finds at the end that Suetonius is certainly not far wrong. The serious 


1See Am. Journal of Philology, vol. I, No. 2, p. 235. 
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error of Suetonius consists in saying that Augustus held the office of consul 
throughout the year only five times: We must now believe he did so eight 
times. In view of the whole case, A. believes it is better not to attempt to 
remove the mistake of Suetonius (Aug. 26) by emendation. Instead of follow- 
ing such a method, he would prefer always to bear in mind the careless habit 
of this historian, to subject all his statements to the most searching criticism, 
to reject them when unsupported unless inherently probable. At the end A. 
gives a table showing the duration of each of the consulships of the first five 
emperors. 


4. pp. I91-235. H. Flach: On Hesychius of Miletus. The introductory 
pages discuss the marks, so to speak, by which, in the biographies which 
Suidas borrowed from Hesychius, the parts which Suidas himself added or 
interjected may be recognized. F. shows that these biographies cannot be 
ascribed to Hesychius in their entirety, and declares his belief that Suidas had 
more abundant materials at command than is commonly supposed. The 
investigation which foliows is divided into several distinct parts. Two pre- 
liminary questions are first treated: (1) The source of the remarks made by 
Suidas in the first person (e. g. mpoeirouev, s. v. bidwv "Iovdaioc), some of which 
are to be referred to Hesychius. These Suidas copied without change. 
Eudocia, on the other hand, who has preserved two such remarks of Hesychius, 
gave up the first person, (2) The question what citations of other writers in 
these biographies can be proved to belong to Suidas himself and not to 
Hesychius. Ina note F. refutes the current view that Hesychius treated no 
ecclesiastical writers. After these preliminary discussions one hundred and 
thirty-seven biographies are examined singly, the attempt being made in each 
case to show what materials Suidas used and how he used them. Next comes 
a detailed list of the works earlier than Hesychius to which Suidas had recourse 
when he failed to find enough for his purpose in Hesychius. Of these works, 
the Scholia to Aristophanes seem to have been most frequently used. The 
concluding part of the article is an attempt to settle the dates of Hesychius 
and the Pseudo-Hesychius. The conclusion in regard to Hesychius is, that he 
composed his biographical work very late in life under the emperor Heraclius, 
and that he was born not many years before or after 550. In this connection 
F, presents an interesting, if not entirely convincing conjecture. He thinks it 
probable that the elder Hesychius of Miletus, father of the historian, was a 
grandson of Hesychius of Alexandria, a famous physician and father of 
Jacobus, also a famous physician. This Jacobus, then, would be the grandfather 
of our Hesychius. F. calls attention to the favor with which physicians are 
treated by Hesychius and to the fullness of detail about family matters in the 
biography of Jacobus. The time of the Pseudo-Hesychius is not to be deter- 
mined so easily nor so surely. But it is certain that he based his work on 
Suidas and not on Hesychius. He leaves Hesychius so entirely on one side, 
that F. concludes he must have had a manuscript of Suidas quite different from 
the existing ones—one in which the parts composed by Suidas himself were 
visibly separated from the epitome of Hesychius. F. is inclined to ascribe the 
Pseudo-Hesychius approximately to the period of Zonaras, but promises a 
fuller discussion of the matter in the preface to his forthcoming edition of 
Hesychius. 
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5. pp. 236-243. F. Leo: The Third Decade of Livy. This article calls 
attention to the service rendered by the recent edition of Luchs in restoring 
to their rights the neglected manuscripts of Books XXVI-XXX which are 
independent of the Puteanus. Luchs has performed a task first accurately 
described by Mommsen in the Analecta Liviana. Leo gives a summary state- 
ment of the relations of the manuscripts and then discusses several passages 
singly. He designates the Codex Puteanus by the letter P, the manuscripts of 
the family of the Spirensis (first used by Gelenius for the Basle edition of 
1535) by =. Leo believes, with Luchs, that these two classes of manuscripts 
have equal value, and that each should be used to correct the errors of the 
other. XXVI, 49, 12, Leo writes, with 2, alia me angit cura .. . muliebris 
sum, simul et aetate. For the proper use of ango and stimulo he refers to 
XXVI, 40, 2, 7; 47,5, 83 XXIX, AAA, zz, 14g, 3; 96, ro. XXVI, 
51, 1, Leo reads, with 2, data quinquereme, captivis cum Magone, and refers to 
Polybius (X, 19, 8, etc.) for the facts. In P cum is corrupted into gue. XXVII, 
7,1 Leo writes: cum agmine captivorum. XXVIII, 7, 10, omissis Romanis 
rebus. XXIX, 1, 2, ex iis trecentos iuvenes, florentes aetate et virium robore 
insignes, circa se habebat. XXIX, 3, 7, = has: sociosque navales in auxilium 
duxit. Leo defends in auxilium (auxilium in its original sense) and suggests 
the loss of some such word as adsumptos. Leo holds that words unintelligible 
in P, which are wholly omitted in 2, are to be treated as corruptions of the 
‘true reading. So XXIX, 17, 15, matronas fuit virgines. 2 omits fit, but 
it seems to be a corruption of vitiant. XXX, 18, 7, et ut rem permixtus (so P) 
etc. Leo restores the passage thus: et ut semper eminus, ut cuspide uti et 
comminus, ut gladio posset, etc. He refers to Cic. C. M. 6,19; Caes. B. G. 
VIII, 13; Ov. Met. III, 118. XXX, 29, 4, maxime si hostis fiduciaque, non, 
etc. Leo finds in sé (lost from 2) a remnant of securitate. XXX, 31, 1: P 
has: Hannibal avere adventus tui spem. 2 has: Hannibal, adventus tui spe. 
Leo conjectures: Hannibal, ob levem tui spem, and refers to Polybius 
XV, 8, 12. 

After discussing a few of Luchs’s emendations, Leo proposes several of his 
own. XXVI, 41, 20, Vexati a Poenis socii; 41, 21, eadem in victres ingruit. 
XXVII, 1, 8, terga sudbsidiantium (or opperientium, so Hofer) invaderent ; 18, 13, 
subierunt. primigue simul; 27, 11, pro vefert prudentia (so also 2); 47, 9, somno 
ac via tllis sternunt; 50, I, Nero ex nocte. XXVIII, 15, 9, hostem cerneret; 
33, 16, ipsi fuerunt. XXIX, 3, 8, hominibus pacis. XXX, 30, 11, quietis fro- 
dest consiliis; 31, 4, nostri priws de; 31, 10, verba fro/afa renuntiant; 42, 7, 
responderent 7fsi nom mite; 45, 7, claraque cognomina aseiverunt. Leo also 
calls attention to several interpolations hitherto unnoticed. XXVII, 13, 4, die; 
34, Ir, eam rem; XXVIII, 27, 6, milites. In 12 he writes mi/itastis for mitatis. 


6. pp. 244-278. Th. Bergk and Th. Kock discuss (independently) the 
recently discovered fragments of Greek poets. (See Am. Jour. of Phil. I, p. 
236.) The time has not yet come nor is this the place for attempting a summary 
of the attempts to restore the readings of these shattered texts. The pjow which 
Weil and Blass have assigned to the Temenidae, Cobet to a satyric drama, 
Bergk now claims positively for the Cresphontes and Kock for the Archelaus. 
But this and other similar questions which these fragments have started are not 
ripe for concise statement, 
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7. pp. 279-286. F. Biicheler: The Apologists Aristides and Justin. A 
little book was published at Venice in 1878, in Armenian and Latin, with the 
title Sancti Aristidis philosophi Atheniensis sermones duo. B. examines the 
question how far these tracts can be referred to the Aristides who is mentioned 
by Eusebius and Jerome, and whom Justin is said to have imitated. One of 
the pieces has evidently nothing to do with Aristides; the other, which is 
very short, cannot have been his in anything like its present form. In this 
connection a number of critical remarks on Justin’s Second Apology are 
offered. B. writes: II, 12, oc xéyere Farther on in the same 
chapter, ei dé Kai viv Hv, Gv éBdnoev, with a suggestion that perhaps 
kav ipuiv should be substituted for xai viv.! II, 15, B. protests against Leutsch’s 
change, ’Apyeotpareiow for opynotixoic. But surely the connection calls for a 
proper name, and more weight should be given to the fact that the union of the 
names of Philainis and Archestratus was ¢raditional and therefore presumably 
familiar, at all events not likely to be obscure to anybody who could follow the 
reasoning of the Apology. The objection that the actual book of Archestratus 
was not a popular one at the time would seem to apply with equal force to the 
name of Philainis.2 In the same chapter B. writes kai yecvouévoug yeypap, 
pévorc. In II, 2 several interpolations are pointed out: dv OvpBiKd¢ éxoAdoaro 
eic deoua éuBaddvra tov IroAeuaiov, avTd tovTo (after 


8. pp. 287-297. F. Blass continues the communication of fragments from 
Greek poets. In 1879 the Berlin Museum acquired a quantity of torn bits of 
parchment from Egypt. Among these is a very small piece with parts of about 


a score of lines from Sappho. Graux decides that the writing belongs approxi- 
mately to the eighth century. The restoration of entire lines is impossible. 
Some of the forms are important: . . ovK ob Tw, KaoAov, 
(2 sing.), etc. A larger piece of these same parchments gives parts of fifty 
lines (two passages) of Euripides’ MeAavirry 7) decudric, identified by a quotation 
in Stobaeus. Graux refers the writing to the fourth century. B. with the aid 
of Weil, attempts a restoration of the broken verses, and then discusses the 
plot of the play with the aid of this new material. 


1B. translates ppy auf Erden hier, and understands with tic the words éréatye dikaoc 
from the previous sentence. Justin would not have risked the implied limitation of God’s 


power. «av bjuiv is much better. B. L. G. 


2 Bernhardy in his Gr, Lit, Geschichte II 2, p. 550, also remonstrates against von Leutsch’s 
conjecture on the ground that it does gross injustice to Archestratos thus to couple him with the 
notorious Philainis, whose name, by the way, as a type occurs repeatedly in Martial. Unfor- 
tunately they are so coupled by Chrysippos ap. Athen. 8, 13, p. 336 D: BiBria rd TE Didaw- 
idoc kai Tov’ Apyeotpatov Tactpovouiayv—a passage echoed by Athenaios himself'r0, 86, 
p- 457 D: yap éote ye Toi¢ PiAawidoc Kai Toic ’Apyeotparov 
ovyypdaupacww Ev@kyKdToc. It is evident that to severe moralists Philainis and Archestratos 
represented different phases of the lust of the flesh. My Christian friend Justin doubtless had 
no personal acquaintance with the productions of these famous writers, had never seen a 
ona of the one nor read a recipe of the other. Justin was not a learned man in the proper 
sense of the word, but he certainly knew enough to make a literary allusion, and many of the 
lights of the second century knew little more. How many good people of my youth knew the 
name of Paul de Kock and nothing more, being wholly ignorant that there were numerous pseudo- 
de Kocks afloat? How many now quote Rabelais and Brillat-Savarin at first hand? Would it be 
a sheer impossibility to find La physiologie du mariage and La physiologie du gout cited side 
by side? The literary knowledge of Justin’s time, I repeat, outside of a special class, was a 
B. L. G. 


mere sham. 
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9. pp. 298-301. A. Ludwich discusses Av-Av. 168 and proposes a transpo- 
sition of words, thus: épei tadi dpvig 6 TedAéac, or, épei tadi 
6 TeAéac. 


10. pp. 301-305. K. J. Neumann discusses the time of Babrius. He 
recapitulates the reasoning by which Crusius (Leipz. Stud. II) has reached the 
conclusion that Babrius wrote in the third century of our era, and tries to 
answer the question who is meant by tai BaoAéwe ’AAeEavdpov in the second 
prooemium. He makes it seem very probable that this is Elagabalus. 


II. pp. 305-309. K. Dziatzko offers several critical remarks on Plato’s Laws. 
775, E, he punctuates: yap, Kai év idpyyévyn, “For the 
beginning, which also has its shrines as a divinity among men, etc.” The 
divinity of is shown by several citations. 856, E, xowd¢g Sére 
864, B, auabovc wepi, 886, C, Td dedvtwe eipyta, In this 
connection D. gives a correction of C. F. W. Miiller to 837, C, épav, ty wuyx7 
62 THC. 935, C, éraipw Epin. ggo, C, dvvardv éort, ypeov. D. 
further defends the traditional text of 709, E, and offers new arguments in 
favor of old conjectures in other passages. 


12. pp. 309-312. E. Rohde offers seventeen conjectural emendations of the 
tract tepi A selection may be given: p. 15, 13 (Jahn), o¢ Tevoc; 
Pp. 22, 5, p. 49, 12, Wuwreber Tw ; p. 57, 3, 6 
di) KipLov ; p. 57, 4, bf Tiva dwphuata ; p. 61, 3, BéAeow, 


13. pp. 312-313. A. Stachelscheid gives the corrections Bentley had made 
in the margin of his copy of Virgil, now in the British Museum. No scratch 
of Bentley’s pen can fail to interest the philologian ; and I have thought it best 
to report these emendations almost without omissions. Two of those which I 
omit were published by Bentley himself in his lifetime. G. III, 114, insistere 
rector ; III 120-122 after 96 as Ribbeck, following Tittler, has placed them. IV, 
203-205 after 196, 236-238 after 230. Both these changes Schrader also pro- 
posed. Bentley’s note makes it doubtful whether they were original with him. 
A. I, 429 decora afta, sed vide II, 448; II, 532, sanguine fundit; III, 674, 
Trinacriae curvisque ; IV, 168, connubis; IV, 294, diverberet auras ; VI, 862, 
deiecto nudila ; VII, 51, Bentley wrote the line : nulla fuit, prima moriens erepta 
iuventa; VII, 92, Aine et tum; VIII, 65, Zuscis caput amnibus ; VIII, 237, in 
aversam ; VIII, 301, proles, deus ; VIII, 408-9, femina cui mos est tolerare; IX, 
22, ¢a sic; X, 386, furit ; X, 809, detonet omnem ; XI, 171, eguitumque 
exercitus, with a reference to 598; XI, 173, in arvis ; XI, 659, Threicia ; XI, 
665, deiicit, fundit ; XII, 482, agmina /omga ; XII, 830, e¢germana. Ona blank 
page at the end of the book Bentley made a table of the days occupied by the 
action of the Aeneid. S. gives further a few emendations of Bentley to Servius: 
E. VI, 9, ¢ sine nihil altum; A. I, 56, ut a Cassio; IV, 694, a Pratina, 
antiquo; VI, 725, /ucidum, quod; IX, 79, fit ficta historia ; IX, 291, participio 
Jiguratum Terentius; X, 797, dextra adsurgentis; XII, 568, duoAoyovow 
xadwvov AaBeiv, 


14. pp. 313-317. O. Schmidt proposes and explains four emendations to 
Cicero: Ep. ad Att. XV, 3, 1, de Montano scripsi; XV, 4, 2, Saufeium fefis 
celemus; Phil. I, $1, metu veferanorum ; III, 28, possem guod volui, nec abiecte. 
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15. pp. 317-320. J. Klein discusses several inscriptions bearing the name 
Commodus, and tries to deduce from them the order and (in part) the duration 
of the offices held by a certain C. Julius Commodus Orfitianus under Antoninus 


Pius. 

16. p. 320. Th, Aufrecht has a note on maritus. The formation is the 
same as that of auritus, etc., and the original meaning is determined by this 
analogy. In use the meaning has suffered a change comparable to that which 
nubo must have undergone before Tertullian could say Pontificem Max. rursus 
nubere fas est. The use of maritus, maritare, in connection with the marriage of 
the vine to the elm, etc., proves that avdos and the names of the large trees 


(stems in o and #) must have been originally masculine in Latin. 
J. H. WHEELER. 


PHILOLOGUS. Gittingen. Vol. XXXIX, Part I. 

This number, less valuable than usual, brings six essays of somé length: by 
von Kleist on significance of Plato’s Protagoras as example of scientific method ; 
by Késtlin, on the text of various passages in C. Valerius Flaccus; by Unger on 
Polybios’ account of the Gallic invasion of Italy; by Reuss on chronology of 
the times of the Diadochi; by Gladisch on the false tradition that connects 
Pythagoras with Egypt; and by Gilbert on the secretaries (ypaupareic) of the 
Athenian boule. 

Besides these, Miiller gives, pp. 148-160, a continuation of his Report on the 
literature connected with Plotinus, going back as far as 1830. He speaks in 
warm praise of the account given by Kellner of Neoplatonism in his Hellenis- 
mus und Christenthum, 1866; and he describes the aim and method of his own 
recent edition of Plotinus’ Enneades. 

In two paragraphs, p. 90 and p. 130, the editor, von Leutsch, discusses the 
identity and the time of the Quintus Valerius Soranus mentioned by Cicero in 
Orat. III, 43. He corrects Teuffel’s statement; and proves that this Soranus 
died some years before 708 a. n. c. 

In textual criticism there is discussion of passages in Vergil, Ovid, Quintilian, 
Isidorus and Censorinus in Latin, and of Sextus Empiricus, Euripides, Plato 
and Demosthenes in Greek. 

In Vergil, at pp. 173-175, Miinscher tries by an elaborate study of the con- 
text to save from proposed change the text of the augury-scene in Aen. I 390- 
401. He argues that veduces in v. 397 means ‘safe from danger,’ and not 
‘brought back to former position.’ 

In Ovid, at pp. 175-178, Késtlein succeeds in destroying by one unhappy 
conjecture the poetical life of two beautiful passages in Met. IX 342 seq. and 
IX, 526. In idem factura videbar he denies the correctness of this use of 
videbar, and proposes to get rid of it in this fashion: 

iterum factura—videbam, 

namque aderam—vidit (Dryope) guttas. 
Encouraged by this, he then attacks the like use of videtur in v. 526, and for the 
poet’s line: 
quid velit, ignorat: quicquid factura videtur 
displicet— 
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he gives as his own: 


quid velit ignorat quicquid factura: videtur, 
displicet. 


What will be left of the grace and sparkle of poets’ thoughts if such criticism 
as this invade the text? For two other conjectures, somnia for omnia in IX 
488, and sé for di in VIII 69, what he says is worthy of careful study. 

In Quintilian, at pp. 181-2, Becker succeeds by an apt quotation from Verg. 
Aen. I 526 in establishing the correctness and meaning of the disputed text 
propius audirent, Inst. Or. X 1,91. The short paper is very able. 

As to Isidorus, Wagener, at pp. 178-80, proves by parallel passages, a point 
overlooked by Droysen, that his Chronica are taken largely from Eutropius. 

As to Censorinus, Meuser, at pp. 180-1, makes some conjectural corrections 
to Hultsch’s text of the fragment ascribed to him ae coeli portione. 

The hard lines of Valerius ™:accus are becoming for modern Latinists what 
the towns of the Low Countries used to be for the strategists of Europe, things 
of no great value in themselves, but admirable, as points of attack and defence, 
for displaying the skill of the assailant and the obstinacy of the defender. In 
a long essay, pp. 33-68, Késtlin brings forward conjectures and observations to 
a large number of disputed passages. In tiie main, K’s criticism, though lack- 
ing in delicacy of taste, is thoughtful and prudent. While he sometimes 
blunders himself, he oftener succeeds in pointing out the blunders of the auda- 
cious Bahrens. Of thirty-five passages discussed, only a few can be noted. In I 
449 he changes fenderet and pingui into lingueret and tenut. This is violent and 
unnecessary. Thilo’s ferderet, adopted by Nisard, gives the best sense with the 
least change. In VIII 8, the passage, feeble enough in itself, is made absurd 
by the amazing interpretation that converts somni into a god, with capital S, and 
vestigia into his shrine. In VI 238 he is right in defending the mon altior of 
the MSS. against the mon fardior of Heinsius; but the ground of his defence 
seems altogether wrong. <Adies—docilis—medios non altior ire per hostes vv. 236- 
8, means simply that the spear, thus managed, did not go too high, not above 
the heads of enemies. Very beautiful, on the other hand, is in VII 551 the 
change of i vellera in ipsa, Nisard’s guin vellera, et ipsa, into in velleris, ipsa, so 
as to make vel/eris depcnd on preceding aspfectu. So too he is equally ingenious 
and right in changing the meaningless line, VIII 286, into 


perque ratio supplex z/erum vexilla magistris, 


where by vexi//a he understands the flags used for signalling orders through the 
fleet. Cf. Seneca Agam. 448 seq. Best of all is his correction, in II 201-2, of 
the impossible ingens Thraca palus into angens Thraca palus, with reference to 
the shallow Propontis, which hems in, as it were, the Thracian people. Very 
amusing is his defence of the text in VIII 230 fessum Junonia sustinet Hebe 
against the wild absurdity of Bahrens’s conjecture fessum Juno iam destinat 
Hebae. And he winds up his attack upon Bahrens by a triumphant defence of 
the beautiful passage in II 556-564 against changes by which both beauty and 
sense would be destroyed. Here the method and the result of a sound con- 
servative criticism are admirably exemplified. In conclusion, K. reasserts his 
own claim to have discovered and announced the practice of alliteration as 
an element in Latin poetry, and its value as a guide to criticism. 
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Polybius gives, II, cc. 17-35, the story of the Gallic invasion of Italy, first a 
rapid narration of events down to 225 B. C., and then a detailed account of 
the decisive years 225-222. For the latter part, his authority is admitted to 
have been the Roman, Fabius Pictor; but, for the former part, there has 
always been a question whether he followed Roman or Greek authorities, and, 
if Greek, who they were. On this question, Unger, as against Th. Mommsen, 
maintains, in a learned and clearly written essay, pp. 69-90, that his authorities 
were certainly not Roman, but Greek; and that furthermore, instead of follow- 
ing a single authority, Polybius compiled from two Greek authorities which are 
at times inconsistent with each other. The non-Roman origin of Polybius’ 
statements about the earlier invasion is proved by the facts that he leaves out 
many highly colored stories of Roman victories, that the count of years is 
inconsistent with Roman chronology, and that the tone is often unfriendly to 
Rome and friendly to the barbarians. The further fact that Polybius compiled, 
and compiled carelessly, from two independent Greek authorities is proved by 
certain inconsistencies in the chronology and geography of the events recounted. 
This line of proof is worked out with spirit and insight. It leads to the con- 
clusion that, for the first part of his narrative, Polybius followed Timaeus him- 
self; but that, for the second part he followed Silenus of Kalakte, a friend and 
partisan of Hannibal, friendly to the Gauls, as allies of Carthage. The argu- 
ment here is ingenious, but too slight to be fully convincing. According, 
then, to Unger’s theory, the Gallic section of Polybius breaks into three distinct 
parts: (1) cc. 17-20, based on Timaeus; (2) cc. 21-23, 4, based on Silenus, and 
(3) cc. 23, 5-35, based on Fabius Pictor. 

The tangled chronology of the obscure period between the death of Alexander 
and the end of his generals’ wars, 323-306 B. C., has been the despair of suc- 
cessive historians. It is made once more the subject of a searching examination 
by Reuss, in his tedious and badly arranged essay on ‘die Chronologie der 
Diadochenzeit,’ pp. 91-112. In general, he disputes the conclusions of Unger, 
and maintains those of Droysen; and he strives to prove that Diodoros, our 
chief authority, in following his own authority, the correct and scrupulous 
Hieronymus of Cardia, treated questions of chronology with gross carelessness, 
fixing the beginnings of each year and the events of each year with utter lack 
of insight and of self-consistency. The proof is so badly worked out that it 
cannot be enjoyed, can hardly be understood, except by the few that have made 
special studies in this ufinviting field of history. As interesting results of his 
argument, it may be noted that the authority of Cornelius Nepos, who drew 
directly and carefully from Hieronymus, is vindicated against the sneer of 
Unger; that the funeral-procession and burial of Alexander is put forward to 
at least the February of 321; that the death of Antipater took place not in 318 
but in 319; that the death of Olympias must have preceded the death of 
Eumenes, and that Eumenes himself died, not in 315, but on 20th January 316. 

The number, the mode of appointment and the duties of the Athenian 
secretaries (ypauareic) is the subject of a somewhat confused essay by Gilbert, 
pp- 131-147. His facts are taken from the Attic Inscriptions, brought down to 
the latest discoveries. His argument is directed against certain parts of Béckh’s 
theory, as adopted by Schémann and upheld in later treatises by Schafer and 
Hille. The theory of Béckh is founded upon the direct statement of Pollux, 
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supposed to be taken from a lost work of Aristotle. But Gilbert shows that the 
statement of Pollux, in this part, is opposed to the facts revealed in the inscrip- 
tions, and that, instead of coming from Aristotle, it comes from a misunder- 
standing of Demosthenes XXIV 42 and 63. According to Gilbert’s own 
view, 6 ypauparede was one and the same officer with 6 ypauparteie 6 
Kata tputaveiavy, The one or the other title was used, even in the same docu- 
ment, according to the circumstances of the case. He was appointed, probably 
not by lot but by election, for a month at a time, and from a phylé that did not 
hold the prytany for that month. But, as he could be re-elected, he might be 
continued in office indefinitely. His duties were the recording and publication 
of public documents, and the care of the state-archives. He was aided in his 
duties by itoypaupmareic, This system lasted down to 322 B. C, From that 
time on to the end of the century, there was another independent officer, called 
avaypagetc, charged specially with the record, by inscriptions, etc., of public 
documents. After that, the system of one ypauparetc, called yp. tod dhyuov, 
lasted on into Roman times. The existence of a third secretary, as stated by 
Pollux, with the sole function of reading documents before the djuoc, cannot be 
proved and is not probable. (See below, p. 137). 

In Greek criticism, it is proved by Schanz, p. 32, that in Sextus Empiricus, 
Codex C. (Cizensis), used by Bekker in his edition, is only a bad copy of 
Codex R. (Regiomontanus), without critical value. 

In Euripides, Vitelli, at p. 164, proposes a new plan for getting rid of the 
old trouble in Med. vv. 11-12. He changes dvddvovea pév into 
xavdavovea pév, and takes the ov after toAcTev as possessive, instead of relative, 
pronoun. He overlooks the fact, which is fatal to his interpretation, that the 
words form part of the unreal apodosis. The nurse is picturing not what is, 
but what might have been, had not the Argo sailed. 

In Plato, Liebhold, at pp. 165-170, proposes ten changes of text in books 
VIII and X of the Republic. Of these some are plausible; others are warning 


examples of unwise tampering with the words and thoughts of a great writer. 
In VIII 543, B, the change from ola: éoovra: airtoic to Kowai abroic is 
needless and disfiguring. It involves the confusion, so common among German 
critics, of the relative with the interrogative clause. Very bad too is the pro- 
posed change in VIII 544, D, of eidy tocaita tpérav—icarep Kai 
ToMTeEav to avdporwv eidy kai tpéxwv, This destroys the balance of the sen- 


tence, and the parallelism of tpézwv and ro/itevav both limited by the preceding 
aviporwv, In VIII 566, C, he gravely proposes to destroy the witty innuendo 
of Plato’s ob yap av debrepov aideobein by changing aidecbein into oixtadetn! 
In X 601, C, in proposing to change 7uicews into usu7oewc, he raises the old ques- 
tion whether the form juicews as genitive exists in Attic. In X 675, A, he is 
probably right in restoring the dei which, though needed for the sense, has fallen 
out before diyyfoac8a:, In X 609, C, the change of the unmeaning de zoiex 
into Ode ov oie gives a good sense by a small change of text. In VIII 551, C, 
he succeeds by minute changes in converting loose, conversational sentences 
into closely knit grammatical ones; but this looseness in grammar is often 
part of Plato’s dramatic method. His best conjecture is made in respect of 
the famous passage in VIII 550, E, @orep—pérovra. The pérovra, already 
changed by Madvig into pérovre, he now changes into pérouca, so as to agree 
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with aper#, This brings out the conditional force of the participle as apodosis 
to xeyuévov Exatépov, By one change more, by restoring the dv dropt out after 
tovvavriov, the construction and the sense would become altogether free from 
perplexity. 

In Demosthenes, Wecklein, at pp. 170-173, gives us four suggestions that 
seem the most valuable part of this number of the Philologus. In VIII § 22, 
by the apt comparison of Soph. El. 678, he so changes the interpretation, 
without touching the text, as to make the sense much richer and more appro- 
priate. ote Ta Means, he argues, ‘we are not 
willing to mind our own affairs’ =‘we are not willing to give up foreign 
politics, to be content with political insignificance in Greece.’ The context 
makes this sense almost certain. In VI §16, from the reading rtoic¢ fxeivwv 
éxdpoic évavtiovoda he proposes to drop the éyWpoic as repeated from 
§15. By this we gain the true view of Philip’s selfish policy as denounced by 
Dem. He means, ‘in spite of present appearances, I do not at all believe that 
Philip will be permanently hostile to the interests of the Thebans.’ By this 
change the obscure passage becomes luminous in meaning. In IV 43, mdv7’ 
éyew oieode xad@c, again by comparing Soph. Ant. 498 and Eur. Med. 570, he 
proposes to improve both sense and construction by leaving out xaAoc. Here 
both turns of thought are so good that Dem. might well have used either: 
there seems no adequate reason for the change. Finally, in VIII 62, d0a roic 
OAvvViovg mpdrepov dove Tloridacav éEyraryoe kai érepa, he proposes to leave 
out, as a foolish gloss, Iloridacav kai r. e, The dca is object not to é&y7arnoe but to 
dot¢. Both sense and balance of construction require that Dem. should lay 
stress not on the magnitude of the deception, but on the magnitude of the 
gifts by which the deception was accomplished. Here Wecklein has evidently 
hit the truth and gives us back Demosthenes’ own thought. These four criti- 
cisms show the hand of a master. 

In Plato’s Protagoras, the apparent inconsistency between Socrates’ argument 
against the possibility of teaching aper# and the Socratic doctrine as presented 
in Gorgias and elsewhere, has long distressed students of Platonism. On this 
point, von Kleist, in advocacy of Bonitz’s theory, now comes forward with a 
long essay, pp. 1-32, often obscure and over-subtle, but rich in thought and 
suggestion. According to him, the Protagoras is not ethical at all, nor designed 
to establish any objective truth on the point discussed, but an essay in cunning 
dialectics, designed to teach by examples the difference between true and 
false logic in research. Its value is, therefore, as evidence of Plato’s knowledge 
of the formal logic. The superiority of Socrates over Protagoras is seen in the 
ability of the one, the inability of the other, to use either the inductive or the 
deductive method with formal correctness. Full of interest and even of fun is 
the picture of Socrates’ skill in using the syllogism, in fallacious forms of 
undistributed middle, to bewilder his unskilful adversary. Socrates is shown 
to be a perfect master in the logical arts of forming definitions and framing 
syllogisms, The truth or falsehood of the views expressed by the great 
debaters is matter of indifference; the accuracy of Socrates, and the. shuffling 
inaccuracy of Protagoras, in the processes of reasoning are used by Plato to 
demonstrate the superiority of the Socratic method over those of the pretentious 
sophists. 
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Against the old traditions that connect the name of Pythagoras with the 
‘wisdom of the Egyptians,’ as the disciple of Egyptian sages, and the dissem- 
inator of Egyptian doctrines, Gladisch makes, pp. 113-130, an earnest and very 
learned protest in his essay ‘die Aegyptische Entstellung des Pythagoras.’ He 
is the author of that singular book Die alten Chinesen und die Pythagoreer, 
1865, and he leads this essay up to the support of his whim that, since Pytha- 
goras did not draw his doctrine from Egypt, he drew it from China, along the 
great caravan-route through Central Asia. But, in spite of this hobby-riding, 
the essay is full of interest and of value. False traditions, according to his 
view, gtew up in later ages as to the origin ‘and nature of Pythagoras’ doctrines 
from a wide-spread confusion of Pythagoras with Empedocles. Thus, as 
against Zeller, Gladisch tries to prove, by the authority of Aristoxenos of 
Tarentum, who represents the genuine tradition of the real Pythagoras, that 
the doctrine of transmigration of souls was never taught by Pythagoras at all, 
but by Empedocles. So too the avoidance of animal food formed no part of 
either the doctrine or the practice of Pythagoras. Very curious is the proof 
afforded by the advance of Aegyptology that the peculiar tenets of Pythagoras, 
the significance of numbers and of music as symbols of the cosmic harmony, 
were not contained in the system of Egyptian philosophy. Curious, if not 
convincing, is the attempted derivation of these doctrines from the ancient 
philosophic literature of the Chinese. According to Gladisch, the followers of 
Pythagoras were divided in the philosophic language of the Greeks into three 
classes, vdaydperor, Mvdayopixoi and ‘The first were the true 
disciples of Pythagoras himself: the second and third classes were the followers 
of Empedocles, who exaggerated his doctrine of transmigration and of vege- 
tarianism into the form that excited the laugh of the later comedy. Aristotle, 
for example, speaks with contempt of IlvJayopixoi, but with reverence of 
Tvdaydpew, If Gladisch be right (p. 119), we have to reconstruct our ideas of 
history so far as to take into our minds a Pythagoras who, so far from forbidding 
the eating of beans, was uncommonly fond of them, and who, so far from 
eschewing all flesh, was especially addicted to the enjoyment of shote. 

TuHos. R. PRICE. 


NEVE JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK. Fleckeisen und 
Masius. 1880. 

I. 

I. (I-22) The composition of the groups in the Aeginetan Pediments by 
Docent L. Julius of Munich. C. Lange (see Am. Jour. Phil. I 374) endeavored 
to show that there were originally two additional standing spearmen in each 
pediment, and that to the moisture of the earth, after the statues had fallen, was 
to be ascribed the corrosion on which great stress had been laidas determining 
which side had been exposed to the weather and thus to which pediment the 
statue belonged, the situation of the statue in the pediment as well as the con- 
nection of fragments. J. calls attention to the effect of the weather on the 
sculptures of the Theseum and Parthenon, of which the latter, like the 
Aeginetan, are of Parian marble. Moreover, as the statues were buried three 
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feet deep they should have been affected by the earth equally on all sides. All 
the peculiarities of corrosion can be explained by the protection afforded by 
other statues or other parts of the same statue, by their inclination toward the 
roof or the wall of the pediment. Moreover, the space does not allow of the 
addition of the proposed two figures. The fragments which cannot be assigned 
to any of the statues of the group as now constituted, may have belon; +d to 
statues which stood near the temple. A catalogue is given of the fragments in 
the Munich Museum. 

2. (22-24) Professor Rohde of Tiibingen pvints out from Simplicius that 
the story of an eagle dropping a tortoise upon a bald man’s head was as old as 
Democritus. R. supposes this to have been transferred to Aeschylus simply 
because of the poet's baldness. 


3: (24-26) A. Daub of Freiburg offers emendations to Suidas’ dates in the 
lives of Anaximenes and Anacreon. 


4. (27-31) Professor Hultsch of Dresden determines the worth of the 
denarius of Diocletian, the standard of prices in the emperor’s edict in 301 de 
pretiis rerum venalium, as equal to .02538 mark or 3.133 centimes. There were 
36000 denarii to the gold pound as 36000 obols in a talent. 


5. (31-32) Professor E. A. Richter of Altenburg desires to read aferte for 
ante in Cicero de imperio Cn. Pompeii, 13, 37. 


6. (33-34) Notice by Professor E. Petersen (Prague) of Curtius’ The 
Excavations at Olympia III. The work and discoveries of the winter and 
spring, 1877-78. 

7. (44-48) Docent Conrad Lacher of Halle rejects Clemm’s etymology of 
mpovoeréw (Aesch, Prom. 437, Arist. Frogs 730) from mpo-eo-iéw (= eidéw), and 
supposes from the root par (ropedw) to be derived fuller forms pru, prus, meaning 
penetrating (cf. *xpovoeioc, painful. Thence tpovoerév, 


8. (49-69) Critical notice by Professor R. Férster (Rostock) of Gardthausen’s 
Greek Palaeography. 

g. (69-70) H. Rénsch of Lobenstein presents evidence from the Itala of the 
loss of final ¢ in verb-forms. 


10. (71-80) Professor A. Eussner of Wiirzburg gives a commendatory notice 
of Urlich’s Commentatio de vita et honoribus Taciti. 


II. 

11. (81-106) Protagorea, by H. Miiller-Stribing of London. In Aristoph. 
Birds 1072, the interpreters generally have understood by Avayépav tov MfAuov, 
the well-known atheist who was the contemporary of Pindar and Bacchylides. 
But he had left Athens and had been put under the ban long before the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian war. In the Birds, reference must be made to some 
one whom the name of Diagoras would call to the mind of every spectator. 
This was Protagoras. The accepted belief that he was driven from Athens 
during the rule of the Four Hundred rests solely upon an unnecessary interpre- 
tation of Diogenes Laertius. The Four Hundred had more than enough to do 
with the things of this world; they had no time to concern themselves with 
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philosophers and their theories trav Beiwy Kai petapsiov, (The 
case of Socrates and the Thirty was different.) In 415 the Athenians were at 
actual peace. Avayépac 6 M#duo¢ had become a generic, name for atheist, as is 
shown by Aristophanes’ expression Swxparnce 6 M#Awoc (Clouds 835). This same 
generic name, M-S believes, was here applied to Protagoras, but the original 
text was not understood and was corrected. Ilpwrayépac 6 M#jAo¢ would be too 
simple an emendation. That hardly could have confused a copyist and would 
have been looked upon by the spectators as a worn-out joke. We may con- 
jecture that the poet wrote Acayépav tov Tiov, as Eupolis called Protagoras 
Tioc, (and we may trust Eupolis that there was some good joke in assigning 
him to that island; the very use of the epithet shows that this was not his real 
home, as the comic poets add this designation only to prevent confusion). Of 
course the grammarians would leave uncorrected no such obvious blunder as 
Avay. tov Tov would seem to them; hence our present text. On the strength 
of this altered text, the text of Diodorus, or even of Ephorus whom he followed, 
may have been changed, for in Diod. Sic. XIII, 6, Diagoras, as Fritzsche rightly 
conjectures, is confounded with Protagoras. M-S also considers it probable 
that Protagoras is meant by Aristagoras, Schol. on Clouds §30. Remarks 
follow on the ridicule of the mysteries by the épyoxorida:, and on the parody on 
all religious ceremonies in the Birds where Pallas seems to be intended by the 
Bacihera, 

12. (106-108) Professor H. Flach of Tiibingen. One word more on Suidas’ 
lists of the Sibyls. 

13. (108-112) Notice by Professor Menge (Gross-Glogau) of Heiberg’s 
Quaestiones Archimedeae ; a dissertation which authorizes the confident expec- 
tation that the edition of Archimedes which Heiberg is preparing will satisfy 
the demands of modern philology. 

14. (t13-119) J. H. C. Schubart of Capel opposes the view that dya/ua Paus. 
VII 5, 5, could mean a vaf¢t and not the god’s statue. In Paus. I 27, 4, S. 
would read Eijpic and Avomdayyn. This statuette is not identical with the 
statue by Demetrius mentioned by Pliny XXXIV 76. 

I5. (119-120) Richard Arnoldt of Kénigsberg offers thrce conjectural emen- 
dations to Julian's orations. 

16. (120) F. Rihl of Kénigsberg veads @:AadéAgov xaiovuévov for Kai in 
Athen. V 196 A. 

17. (121) Marginalia to Plautus’ Curculio by Emil Baehrens of Groningen. 
To these are added (121-124) other notes on the same play by Professor Fleck- 
eisen of Dresden. 


18, (125-135) K. P. Schulze of Berlin reviews Catullus rec. Ellis, 1878. 
Ig. (135) Max Nietzki of Kénigsberg in Catullus LV 11 fg. reads nudum 
sinum recludens, 


20. (136) W.H. Roscher of Meissen in Caesar’s Bellum Civile III 32, 3 
inserts singuli after singulis. 


21. (137-147) W. Friedrich of Mihlhausen on Cicero’s Brutus and Orator. 
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22. (147-148) Professor Riih]l of Kénigsberg opposes the view of Mommsen 
(see Am. Jour. Phil. I 380) that Porcia, the famed wife of M. Brutus, was not 
the daughter but the wife of Cato Uticensis, and was already fifty years old 
when she married Brutus. The testimony as to her father is unanimous. She 
may have contracted her marriage with Bibulus at an early age, as was not 
infrequent at Rome. Then when she married Brutus she would be not fifty 
but at most thirty years old, cf. Plut. Brut. XIII xépyv obcav éri. 


23. (149-152) Professor Dombart of Erlangen makes critical remarks to 
three passages in his edition of Augustine, de civitate dei. 

The paedagogical section of this number contains (65-78) an essay by Pro- 
fessor Conrad Hermann of Leipzig (son of Gottfried Hermann) in opposition 
to the prevailing view that ancient verse can be understood only from the stand- 
point of rhythmic. The relation of the artistic metrical form of the language to 
the rhythmic musical accompaniment was not the same in antiquity as in our time. 
As we succeed better in painting and music, so the ancients were more success- 
ful in sculpture and verse-formation, for which the climate and the language 
were with them most favorable. The metrical accent or verse-ictus is originally 
nothing but the common word-accent, and it is absolutely false to confound this 
with musical pitch which regularly and organically had nothing to do with lan- 
guage. The interrogative raising of the voice is an exception. Syllables may 
be longer or shorter, louder or softer, but not, in language, of higher or lower 
pitch, which belongs specifically to music in distinction from speech. The 
rhythmical element is considered in the purely metrical construction of the 
strophe; there is also an agreement between metrical and musical rhythm, 
brought about by the principle of pauses and of lengthening long and shorten- 
ing short syllables. But the musical rhythm is only accessory to the metrical 
form which is decisive in every strophic composition. Hermann ends as he 
began with his father’s words: Metricam artem nondum satis esse explicatam. 


III. 

24. (153-178) Professor O. Schneider of Gotha (¢ Mar. 28, 1880). Twenty 
Emendations to Aristophanes. E.g. Achar. 25 é¥ovre¢ for éAddévrec. Thesm. 24 
(rarer form of the optative) for mpoouddouu, 236 éxxiac for 
éyxbwac. 239 for Clouds 963 dwriv ypitovroc axovoar | 
tv taiow ddoic* Badilery | Tove ad pdoue yuuvoic. 


25. (178-182) Professor E. Hiller of Halle,on the Birds of Aristophancs. 
tiv 6ddv tabryy, 12, refers to the path on which Euelpides had just suffered a 
tumble. The four single birds which appear 267-256, probably to serve as 
musicians, are adorned with crests (291 7) Opvéwv) and may be 
supposed to have occupied elevated positions (cf. dp08ary¢) which in jest were 
called Adégoc (cf. 279) with punning reference to the plumed crests which they 
wore. 


26. (182-184) Dr. Th. Biittner-Wobst of Dresden would read in Gellius IV 
1, 1 Grammaticae rei feritior (for ditior) (cf. XVI 10, 2 Grammaticae rei peri- 
tus). XIII 15 magistratus va¢us e¢ iustus for magistratus set iustus (cf. Cic. de 
leg. ILI 3 quodque is qui bellum geret imperasset, ius ratumque esto). XIII 
16, I nec avocare aé ¢o alii possunt, si contionem habere volunt, uti ne cum 
populo agat. 
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27. (184) Dr. Heinr. Deiter of Emden gives the gleanings from a new colla- 
tion of the Leyden codex Vossianus 86 of Martial. 


28, (185-188) Professor A. von Gutschmid of Tiibingen reviews Studies on 
the History of Semitic Religions by Wolf Wilhelm Graf Bandissin. Second 
part, Leipzig, 1878. The author is highly praised for his learning, caution, 
freedom from prejudice, reliability of citations, strictly methodical criticism, 
clear statement of the problems and results. The first essay is on the Old Tes- 
tament idea of holiness. Qédesh means properly separate (from what is common 
and unclean). The second essay is on holy waters, trees and hills among the 
Semitic races. These races saw in fountains and rivers only a figure of the 
life-giving power of the heavenly gods. Even the Phoenician worship of 
Poseidon he does not consider an exception. So in Melikertes he sees only 
the sun-god ruling over the sea. So he considers Dagon as perhaps a god of 
the sky, and later (though at an early period) transferred to the sea. So the 
trees are a manifestation of the life-power iz the earth proceeding from the 
divinity adove the earth. The sanctity of hills and mountains points most 
directly to the celestial nature of the Semitic gods. 


29. (189-202) Dr. F. v. Stojentin of Breslau. The Senate’s ypaypareic and 
the avrzypageic in Pollux and Harpocration. He calls attention to the danger of 
neglecting the grammarians’ statements, though the material of the C. I. A. 
saves from some errors which were inevitable to Boeckh. S. insists on three 
clerks : ypaupatede TOAewe,—KaTa Tpuraveiav, (See above, p. 131). 


3c. (203-216) Dr. Theod. Opitz of Dresden. Critical notes on the text of 


Florus. O. supports the authority of the Jordanis and Nazarianus codices 
against the Bamberg. Dr. Meiser of Munich adds four conjectures to Florus 
and considers how far proper names with Greek case endings are to be admitted. 


IV. 


31. (217-230) Docent Karl Brugman of Leipzig on the verb ¢péw which 
Nauck derives from poiyuc, Curtius from root dher (dep). Rejecting the former’s 
root and the latter’s arguments B. sets out from Sher, to carry, and thus explains 
éorigpavat, éxppytat KTA., also an aor. ind. é¢pyv. Since this verb in meaning is 
much like the entirely distinct ijuc e. g. eioinuc almost equals eicgpéw) the two 
words were confused, and after the analogy of inuc the forms ¢péc, dpéodar KTA. 
were created. Parallel examples are given from the German, and we are re- 
minded of 7jpiotayev and apiordvac which the Attic comic poets used for 7pic- 
THKAMEV KTA, 

32. (231-247) Dr. A. Viertel of Kénigsberg on Petrarch’s discovery of 
Cicero’s letters. V. and Professor Voigt of Leipzig had written simultaneously 
against the hitherto prevailing view that Petrarch discovered both collections 
of letters, the letters to Brutus, Quintus and Atticus, at Verona in 1345, and 
later the letters ad familiares at Vercelli. Voigt and Viertel agree that Petrarch 
found only the first collection and was ignorant of the other’s existence. Hence 
the copy thought to be in Petrarch’s handwriting, in the Laurentian library 
at Florence, cannot be his, and thus falls the evidence for P.’s hand in the other 
collection. As citations from Cicero's letters are found in some of Petrarch’s 
letters which were written surely before 1345, and as the date of the discovery 
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is fixed by P. himself, it is probable that P.’s letters were revised and rewritten. 
The suggestion is offered that the situations in some of the letters are wholly 
fictitious. Especially may this be true with regard to the letter relating his 
discussion in Vicenza concerning Cicero. For the criticism of the text is note- 
worthy the view that, besides the Veronese archetype of C.’s letters, there 
existed another MS, from which the gaps of the Mediceus were filled, contain- 
ing the letters to Brutus and Quintus and seven or eight books of the letters to 
Atticus. This Bruni must have applied to the correction of the Mediceus. 
These probably are the corrections marked a/. 


33. (247) Emil Glaser of Giessen cites Propertius III 32, 59 fg.. 73 fg. and 
Apuleius Apol. X to show that Vergil’s second eclogue was not intended as a 
simple Theocritean study nor as a poem of serious love. 


34. (248) Professor J. Arnoldt of Gumbinnen would ‘bracket’ fafa/i in 
Velleius II 49, t (or 48, 6). 

35. (249-258) Professor Moriz Schmidt of Jena on the tenth Satire of 
Horace’s first book. H.’s satires had to meet a threefold attack. Some, ac- 
customed to the artistic imitation of Greek models, doubted whether this 
unpretending chit-chat, though in hexameter verse, had a right to the name of 
poetry. Others called the poet a Avidus, mordax, niger, who to raise a laugh 
would put his best friend in the stocks. But while H. went too far to please 
this second class of critics, he did not go far enough for the arvefalogi. To defend 
himself against these was the end and occasion of our satire. Analyzing the 
satire we see that verses I-19 belong together, so 38-72, so 73-142, but there is 
no real connection between these last mentioned sections. The connection of 
20-37 is still more obscure. The fellowing order is confidently proposed: I-19, 
38-72, 29-37, 20, 24-28, 21-23, 73-142. Then the last 105 verses are in the best 
of order (emending 20 and 25) and the poet himself is speaking as in I-I9g. 
But two words, guid tu? are left for the aiguis of 19. The misplacement in 
our MSS. of 20-37 indicates an original MS. of which each page contained nine 
hexameters divided in two columns. We may.suppose that one leaf and thus 
- eighteen verses have been lost which Horace put into the mouth of the 
aliquis. 

36. (259-263) Professor A. Riese of Frankfurt adds to the MSS. collations in 
his edition of the Anthologia Latina. 


37. (263-264) Professor Hultsch of Dresden remarks that in his Metrologici 
Scriptores II, p. 52 (Varro de re rustica) we should read haec posita (for postea) 
centum centuria, and it is noted that in all likelihood Varro’s centuria (2400 feet 
square) was the normal measure for the Roman camp as described by Polybius, 
and no less for the camp of the imperial period. 


38. (265-288) Emil Baehrens of Groningen, Studies in the Germania of 
Tacitus. After seven pages on the MS. foundation of our text (he is convinced 
that the Hummelianus is a direct copy by a German hand of the old Herzfeld 
[or Fulda] archetype) follow emendations. 

39. (288) Professor Hultsch on the Fragmertum Censorino adscriptum. 


T. D. SEymour. 
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ARCHIV FOR MITTEL- U. NEUGRIECHISCHE PHILOLOGIE. Herausgegeben von 
MICHAEL DEFFNER, Athen, 1880. 25fr. 


I desire to call especial attention to this publication, which is in the editorial 
care of Professor Deffner of the University of Athens, who has done so much 
for Greek dialectology, and whose studies of the Tsakonian dialect, a variant of 
the greatest interest to the philologian, constitute the most important part of 
this volume of the ‘Archiv.’ The simple story of Professor Deffner’s heroic 
work for the last eleven years—his ‘ Neo-graeca’ bears date 1871—touches 
other than philological chords and gives this volume a pathetic interest. While 
much space is yielded to linguistic, the scope of the ‘Archiv’ is wide, and 
embraces the whole life of Greece for the medieval and modern period. A 
detailed account of the ‘ Archiv’ promised by.a-contributor to this journal 
has failed to reach me in time for this issue, and I wish it were in my power to 
make up by emphasis for the brevity of this notice, as the fate of the ‘ Archiv’ 
may depend on the interest evoked among the friends of Hellenic philology 
outside of Greece. In the disturbed condition of the kingdom, help cannot be 
expected from the government, with its resources taxed to the utmost by the 
recent preparations for war. It would be a noble use of money, if some Am- 


erican Philhellenist would at once secure the pecuniary support of the under- 
taking. B. L. G, 
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Thanks are due Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 


Kwong (Ki Chiu). A dictionary of English phrases with illustrative sen- 
—tences. 30+914 pp. por. Svo. A. S. Barnes & Co. New York, 1881. Cl. $5. 
Metcalfe (F.) . The Englishman and the Scandinavian; or, a comparison of 
Anglo-Saxon and old Norse literature. 26+4+-514 pp. 8vo. D. Lothrop & Co. 
Boston, 188r. Cl. $4.50. 

Plautus (Titus Maccius). Miles gloriosus: rev. text with notes by R. 
Yelverton Tyrrell. 44-4233 pp. 16mo. JAfacmillan. New York, 1881. Cl. 
$1.25. 

Poor (L. E.) Sanskrit and its kindred literatures. 8-+-468 pp. 16mo. 
Koberts Bros. Boston, 1880. Cl. $2. 

Schliemann (H.) Ilios, the City and Country of the Trojans. With Maps, 
Plans and about 1800 Illustrations, 8vo, 916 pp. New York, 1880. Harper. 

Trollope (Anthony). Life of Cicero. 2 vols. Harper. New York, 1881. 
Cl. $3. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Book 7: with Eng. notes by Alfred Pretor. 152 pp. 
16mo. (Pitt Press Ser.) Alacmillan. New York, 1881. Flex. cl. 60c. 


BRITISH. 


Bosanquet (S. R.) Hindoo Chronology and Antediluvian History. 8vo. 
flatchard, 2s. 6d. 

Brugsch-Bey (H.) History of Egypt under the Pharaohs. Trans. and ed. 
from the German by Philip Smith. 2d ed. With a New Preface, Additions, 
and Original Notes by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo, 1040 pp. Murray. 32s. 

Buddhist Birth Stories; or, Jataka Tales. Tr. by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
(Triibner’s Oriental Series.) Vol. 1. 8vo. 406 pp. TZribner. 18s. 

Chamberlain (B. H.) The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. (Triibner’s 
Oriental Series.) 8vo,240 pp. 77viébner. 7s. 6d. 

Demosthenes. De Corona. By the Rev. Arthur Holmes, M. A. New ed. 
Cr. 8vo, 223 pp. Rivingtons. 53s. 

Demosthenis Orationes Publicae. The Philippics. Edited by G. IH. Heslop, 
M.A. Newed. Cr. 8vo, 121 pp. Rivingtons. 33s. 

Euripides, Scenes from. The Electra. Edited by A. Sidgwick, M.A. 
Newed. Fcap. 8vo,64 pp. Rivingtons. 1s. 6d. 

Gesenius; Hebrew Grammar. Translated from Roediger’s edition by B. 


Davis. Rev. and enlarged by E. C. Mitchell. 4th ed. 8vo, 450 pp. Asher. 
7s. 6d. 
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Gulistan (The); or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mushlin’d-Din Sadi of Shiraz. 
Translated by Edward @. Eastwick. (Triibner’s Oriental Series.) 2d ed. 
Post 8vo, 166 pp. 7Z7#ébner. 10s. 6d. 

Herodotus, Book II. With English Notes. By H. G. Woods. New ed. 
Cr. 8vo, 183 pp. ivingtons. 5s. 

Homer's Iliad. The Story of Achilles. Edited, etc., by the late John Henry 
Pratt and Walter Leaf. 12mo, 504 pp. A/acmillan. 6s. 

Horace’s Odes. Englished and Imitated by various hands. Selected and 
arranged by Charles W. F. Cooper. Post 8vo, 290 pp. Bell & Sons. 6s. 6d. 

Lyall (C. J.) Sketch of the Hindustani Language. Post 8vo, sd., 56 pp. 
Black (Edinburgh). Zongmans, Is. 

Milinda Panho (The). Introduction and English Translation by v. Trenck- 
ner. 4s.—The Pali Text, edited by V. Trenckner. 8vo, 440 pp. Williams & 
Norgate, 21s. 

Ovid, Epistolae ex Ponto. Lib. IV. By A.C. Maybury. (University Series.) 
Sq. 16mo, sd., 68 pp. 1881. Fgan. 2s. 6d. 

Ovid, Fasti. Edited, with Notes and Indices, by G. H. Hallam. r2mo, 378 
pp. acmillan. 5s. 

Ovid, Metamorphoses. Lib. V. By A. C. Maybury. (University Series.) 
Sq. 16mo, sd., 66 pp. 1881. Fygan. 2s. 6d. 

Pliny’s Letters. Book III. Text of H. Viel, with a Commentary by John 
E. B. Mayor, and a Life of Pliny by G. H. Rendall. 12mo, 330 pp. Mac- 
millan. 5s. 

Shunsin (Tamenaga). The Loyal Ronins. By Shiuichiro Satto and 
E. Greey. Illustrated by Kei-Sai Yei-Sen, of Yedo. 8vo, xii—275 pp- 
New York. 15s. 

Talmudic (A.) Miscellany. Compiled’and translated by P. I. Hershon. With 
Preface by the Rev. F. W. Farrar. With Notes and Copious Indexes. (Triib- 
ner’s Oriental Series.) 8vo, 380 pp. TZ7ébner. 14s. 

Vergili Maronis Aeneides. Libri V. Edited with English Notes by A. Sidg- 
wick, 12mo, 84 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. Is. 6d. 

Walker (B.) Selected Titles from the Digest De Conditionibus. Digest XII 
and XIII. Trans.and Ann. Post 8vo, 150 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 6s. 

Wells (C.) Practical Grammar of the Turkish Language. 8vo. London, 
1830. 

Whinfield (E. H.) Gulshan-I-Raz. The Mystic Rose Garden of Sa’d-ud- 
Din Mahmud Shabistari. Persian Text, with English Trans. and Notes. 4to. 
Triibner. 10s, 64d. 

Wilson (H. H.) Sanskrit and English Dictionary. 3d ed. Edited by J. 
Tarkalankara and K. Mookerjee. 4to, 1007 pp. Calcutta. Wiliams & 
Norgate. 31s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


Caussade (Francois de). Histoire littéraire; ouvrage rédigé conformément 
aux programmes officiels et accompagné de résumés synoptiques. Littérature 
latine. In-12. G. Masson. Cart., 6 fr. 

Cocheris (H.) Origine et formation de la langue frangaise. Notions d’ety- 
mologie francaise In-12. Delagrave. Cart., 2 fr. 50. 
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Lévy-Bing (L.) La Linguistique dévoilée. Fasc. 1. gr. in-8. Vieweg. 
Aura 5 fascicules. 2 fr. 

Loubens (Didier.) Recueil d2 mots frangais dérivés de la langue grecque. 
In-12. Bonhoure. 1 fr. 


GERMAN, 


Abu Bekr ibno-’l-Anbiari, Kitabo-’l-Adhdad Codice Lugd. ed. atque indici- 
bus instruxit M. Th. Houtsma. Gr, 8, VIII, 297 S. Leiden. Ari/t, nin. 7. 

Ad-Dhahabi. Schamso ’d-din Abu Abdallah Mohammed ibn Ahmed, Al- 
Moschtabih e codd. mss. ed. a Prof. Dr. P.de Jong. gr. 8, XII, 612 S. Lei- 
den. nn. 15. 

Aeschyli tragoediae, ed. A. Kirchhoff. gr. 8, VIII, 382 S. Berlin. Weid- 
mann, 2, 70. 

Andeer (Pt. Jst.) Rhaetoromanische Elementargrammatik. 8vo, 112 pp. 
Ziirich, 1880, Ovell, Fiussli & Co. 2.80 

Antiphontis orationes ed. Vict. Jernstedt. gr. 8, XLIII,S3S. St. Peters- 
burg. Deudbrer, baar n.n. 2. 50. 

Aristophanis comoediae. Annotatione critica, commentario exegetico et 
scholiis graecis instruxit Fred. II. M. Blaydes. Pars I1I. Ecclesiazusae. gr. 
8, X,220S. Halle, 1881. Buchh.d. Waisenk. n. 4.—I-III.: n. 15. 

Aucassin u. Nicolette. Neu nach der Handschrift m. Paradigmen u. Glossar 
v. Herm. Suchier. 2 Aufl., gr. 8, IX, 118 S. Paderborn. Schéningh. 
2. 50. 

Bahder (Dr. Karl v.) Ub. e. vokalisches Problem d. Mitteldeutschen. gr. 
§,46S. Halle. Miemever in Comm. vn. 1. 

Bahder (Dr. Karl v.) Die Verbalabstracta in den germanischen Sprachen 
ihrer Bildung nach dargestellt. Eine v. der philosoph. Facultét der Universitat 
Heidelberg gekrénte Preisschrift. gr.8,V,212S. n. 5. 

Baldi (A.) Die ars poética d. M. Hieronymus Vida. Aus: ‘ Festschrift f. 
. Urlichs.’ gr. 8,r4S. Wiirzburg. Séahel. baar n. —50. 

Barchfeld (Wilh.) De comparationum usu apud Silium Italicum. Dissertatio 
inauguralis. gr. 8, 33 S. Géttingen, 1880. Vandenhoeck S Ruprecht. haar 
n. —80. 

Baragiola, Lettore Aristide, crestomazia italiana ortofonica. Prosa. 1. Lingua 
letteraria antica e moderna, imitazioni trecentistiche. 2. Lingua parlata 
toscana della gente civile. 3. Dialetti. gr. 8, XXIV, 4945S. Strassburg, 1$8r. 
Triibner. 7. 

Baumstark (Prof. Dr. Ant.) Ausfiihrliche Erliiuterung d. besondern viélker- 
schaftlichen Theiles der Germania d. Tacitus. gr. 8, 1V, 339 S. Leipzig. 7. 
O. Weigel. n. 7. 

Benjacob (J. A.) Ozar Ha-Sepharim. Nach den Titeln alphabetisch ge- 
ordnet. Hrsg. vom Sohne Jac. Benjacob. 3 Bde. gr. 8, XXXIV, 678 S. 
Wilna, 1880. (Berlin, 4d/. Cohn) baar n. 20. 

Bibliothek indogermanischer Grammatiken. IV Bd. Inhalt: Einleitung in 
das Sprachstudium. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Methodik der 
vergleichenden Sprachforschung. Von B. Delbriick. Leipzig, 1880. Breithopf 
& Hartel. §Svo, VIII, 141 pp. 3m. 
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Bonitz (Herm.) Ub. den Ursprung der homerischen Gedichte. 5 Aufi., 
besorgt v. R. Neubauer. gr. 8, VI, 1158S. Wien, 1881. Gerold’s Sohn, n. 2. 60. 

Bruns (Dr. Ivo.) Plato’s Gesetze vor u. nach ihrer Herausgabe durch Philippos 
v. Opus. gr. 8,223S. Weimar. Béhlau. n. 3. 

Budinszky (Prof. Dr. Alex.) Die Ausbreitung der lateinischen Sprache ib. 
Italien u. die Provinzen d. rémischen Reiches. gr. 8, XII, 267 S. Berl‘n. 
Herls, n. 6. 

Burdach (Konr.) Reinmar der Alte u. Walther v. der Vogelweide. Fin 
Beitrag zur Geschichte d. Minnesangs. gr. 8, VI, 234S. Leipzig. Aérze/. 
n. 5. 

Ciceronis (M. Tulli.) Scripta quae manserunt omnia, recognovit C, F. W. 
Mueller. Partis II. vol. 1. CX,499S. Leipzig. TZeudner, 2. 10 (II, 1. 1V, 
2. 3.: 6. 30). 

Codex Cumanicus bibliothecae ad templum divi Marci Venetiarum. Primum 
ex integro ed., etc., Comes Géza Kuun. gr. 8, CXX XIV, 395 S. Budapestini, 
1880. Leipzig. Brockhaus’ Sort. n. 10. 

Denkmaler, niederdeutsche. 3 Bd. 1 Hft. gr. 8 Bremen. Aavhtmann 
& Co. n. 1. 60. I-III, 1.: n. 11. 60. Inhalt: Flos unde Blankflos. Von 
Steph. Waetzoldt. (Als Anh.: De vorlorne Sone [Robert der Teufel] u. De 
Segheler.) 1 Hft. Text. V,575S. 

Dissertationes philologicae Halenses. Vol. III et IV. 42 partes. gr. 8. 
Halle. Miemeyer. n. 16. I—IV.: n. 27. III, 1, 280 S. 1877. nn. 6, 
III, 2, 281-319 S. 1878. n. 1. V, 1, 107 S. n. 2. go. IV, 2, 111-434 S. 
1880. n. 6, 60. 

Diwan (der, d. Lebid). Nach e. Handscrift zum ersten Male hrsg. v. Prof. 
Jusif Dija-Ad-Din Al-Chalidi. gr.8,152S. Wien. Gerold’s Sohnin Comm. n. 7. 

Egger (Jos.) Studien zur Geschichte d indogermanischen Consonantismus. 
I, gr. 8,32S. Wien. élderin Comm. 1. 80. 

Eisenlohr (Emil). Das lateinische Verbum. Grammatikalische Abhandlung. 
8vo, 52S. Heidelberg, 1880. A. Groos. 1m. 

Engelmann (Wilk.) Bibliotheca scriptorum classicorum. Aufl., neu 
bearb. v. Dr. E. Preuss. 1 Abth.: Scriptores graeci. gr. 8, 1 Hialfte 400 S. 
Leipzig. LZugelmann. n. 20.; auf Schreibpap. n. 26, 

Enmann (Alex.) Untersuchungen iib. die Quellen d. Pompeius Trogus f. die 
griechische u. sicilische Geschichte. gr. 8, IV, 206 S. Dorpat. Xarow. 
baar n. 3. 

Forchhammer (P. E.) Die Wanderungen der Io. Mit 1 (lith.) Karte. gr. 
8, X, 96 S., nebst ‘ Myken& u. der Ursprung der Myken. Funde’15 5S. Keil, 
1881. Universitats Buchh. 3. 

Fox (Wilh., S. J.) Die Kranzrede d. Demosthenes. gr. 8, XII, 365 S. Leip- 
zig. Teubner. n. 5. 60. 

Gastfreund (Dr. Isaac). Mohammed, nach Talmud u, Midrasch kritisch-his- 
torisch bearb. 3 Abth. gr. 8,28S. Leipzig. Wien. Zdéwy. baarn. I. 

Geistbeck (Dr. Mich.) Historische Wandlungen in unserer Muttersprache. 
gr.§,62S. Miinchen, 1881. 7%. Ackermann, n. 1, 20. 

Grasberger (Prof. Dr. l.or.) Erziehung u. Unterricht im klassischen Alter- 
thum. Nach den Quellen dargestellt. 3 Thl. A.u.d. T.: Die Ephebenbil 
ung od. die musische u. militirische Ausbildung der griech. u. rom. Jiinglinge. 
gr. 8, VIII, 642 S. Wiirzburg, 1881. n. 12.30. I-IIL: n. 30. 
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Grossmann (Dr. Guil.) De particula‘ quidem.’ gr. 8,111 S. Kénigsberg, 
Hartung. Nn. 2. 

Hagemann (Dr. Gust.) De Graecorum prytaneis capita III. gr. 8, 62 S. 
Breslau. oebner. n. 1. 50. 

Hagen (Herm.) De codicis Bernensis n. CLX Tironianis disputatio, II tab. 
(photo-)lith, arte depictis adjuta. gr.4,16S. Bern. Dalp. n. 2. 

Hartung (C.) Der Protagonist in Sophokles’ Antigone. gr. 8,22S. Wiirz- 
burg. Stahel. haar n. — 60. 

Hansen (Marx.) De tropis et figuris apud Tibullum. Diss. gr. 8, 48 S. 
Kiel. Lipsius & Tischer. n. 1. 20. 

Hiniiber (Vilhaélm fon). Fereinfaxte sreibung dir deutsen spraxe gemaes 
diir rixtigen ausspraxe. 8vo,68 pp. Hannover, 1880. Haw. 1. 50. 

Hiibner (E.) Grundriss zu Vorlesungen ib. die lateinische Grammatik. 2 
verm. Aufl, gr. 8, VI,113S. Berlin. Weidmann. n. 3. 

Hugonis Ambianensis sive Ribomontensis opuscula. Hrsg. v. Dr. Joh. 
Huemer. gr. 8, XIX,40S. Wien. Aélder. 2. 40. 

Ja‘ig (Ibn). Commentar zu Zamachsari’s Mufassal. Nach den Handschriften. 
Hrsg. v. Dr. G. Jahn. 5 Hft. gr. 4, 641-800 S. Leipzig, 1880. Brockhaus’ 
Sort in Comm, (a) n. 12. 

Jordan (H.) Capitol, Forum u. Sacra Via in Rom. Mit e. lith. Taf. gr. 8, 
62S. Berlin. MVeidmann. n. 1. 60, 

Kaegi (Adf.) Der Rigveda, die alteste Literatur der Inder. 2 umgearb. u 
erweit., m. vollstiind. Sach- u. Wortregister verseh. Aufl. 8. VI, 265 S. 
Leipzig. O. Schulze. n. 4. 

Kaiser Julian’s Biicher gegen die Christen. Nach ihrer Wiederherstellung 
tibersetzt von K. Jhs. Neumann. Leipzig, 1880. Zeudbner. 8vo, III, 53 pp. 
Im. 

Kiel (Frdr.) Quo tempore Thucydides priorem operis sui partem composu- 
erit. Diss. gr. 8, 52S. Hannoverae, 1880. Géttingen. Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, baar n. I. 40. 

Kvitala (Prof. Joh.) Neue Beitrage zur Erkliiruang der Aeneis, nebst meh- 
reren Excursen u. Abhandlgn. gr. 8, VIII, 463S. Prag. TZempsky. na. 8. 

Kynast (Rob.) Die temporallen Adverbialsiitze bei Hartman v. Aue. Diss. 
gr.8,70S. Breslau, 1880, <ern's Sort, baar n. 1. 

Lauer (Reg.- u. Schulr. Dr. M.) Armenische Chrestomathie. Zu d. Verf. 
Grammatik der class. armen, Sprache. gr. 8, IV, 179 S. Wien. SAraumiiller. 
n, 6. 

Liers (Dr. Hugo). De aetate et scriptore libri qui fertur Demétrii Phalerei 
Epunveiag, gr. 8,35S. Breslau. Aoebner. n. 1. 

Livi (Titi). Ab urbe condita libri. Erklirt v. W. Weissenborn. 5 Bd. 2 
Hft. Buch XXVI. 4 Aufl., besorgt v.H. J. Miller. gr. 8. IV,147S. Berlin. 
Weidmann, 1. 20. 

Lugebil (Kari). Der Genetivus singularis in der sog. zweiten altgriechischen 
Declination. Aus: ‘Jahrbb. f. class. Philol.’ 12 Suppl.-Bd. gr. & 58 S, 
Leipzig. Teubner. n. 1. 60. 

Manitius (H. A.) Die Sprachenwelt. 2 Bd. Europa. Griechenland und 
die romanischen Volker. 8vo, VIII, 370 pp. Leipzig, 1880. C. A. Koch. 
4. 80. 
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Mélanges gréco-romains, tirés du bulletin de l’académie impériale des sci- 
ences de St.-Pétersbourg. Tome IV. Livr. 5 et 6 et derniére. Lex.-8, III u. 
519-730 S. St.-Pétersbourg, 1880. Leipzig. Voss’ Sort. n. 1. 70. 

Merguet (H.) Lexikon zu den Reden d. Cicero m. Angabe simmtlicher 
Stellen. 2 Bd. 20—23. . [Schluss-]Lfg. hoch 4. III u. 697-826 S. Jena. 
Fischer. n. 7. I.u. I: n. 83. 

Molina (P. Fr. Alonso de). Vocabulario de la lengua mexicana. Publicado 
de nuevo por Julio Platzmann. Edicion facsimilaria. gr. 4. XVI, 244 u. IV, 
324 S. Leipzig, 1880. Teubner. n.50.; auf holland. Pap. n. 80. 

Mdllendorf (P. G.) Praktische Anleitung zur Erlernung der hochchine- 
sischen Sprache. 8vo, 126 pp. u. chinesisches Lesebuch 42 pp. Shanghai, 1880. 
Gorlitz. Zzschaschel, 15m. 

Miller (Frdr.) Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft. 2 Bd. 2 Abth. 
Die Sprachen der malayischen u. der hochasiat. [mongol.] Rasse. 1 Hft. gr. 8, 
160S. Wien. Héldr. n. 3.60, I., II, 1.1. u. 2. 7.: n. 16. 40. 

Miller (K. K.) E. griech. Fragment iib. Kriegswesen. gr. 8, 33S. Wiirz- 
burg. Stahel. baar n. —8o. 

Miiller-Stribing (Herm.) Thukydideische Forschungen. gr. 8, V, 276 S. 
Wien. Konegen. n. 7. 

Mueller (Otto). De demis atticis. Diss. gr. 8, 64 S. Nordhusae, 1880. 
Gottingen. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. baar n. 1. 80. 

Nibelunge Nét (der). Mit den Abweichungen von der Nibelunge Liet, den 
Lesarten simmtlicher Handschriften und einem Worterbuche. Hersg. von K. 
Bartsch. II. Thi. 2 Halfte. Wéorterbuch. 8vo. XLVIII, 411 pp. Leipzig, 
1880. Brockhaus. gm. 

Nicolai (Dr. Rud.) Geschichte der rémischen Literatur. 3 (Schluss-)Lfg. 
gr. 8, XVIII u. 577-913 S. Magdeburg. Heinrichshofen's Verl, n. 3. 25. cplt.: 
12, 

Néldeke (Thdr.) Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik. Mit e. (lith.) Schrifttaf. 
v. Jul. Euting. gr. 8, XXXII, 279S. Leipzig. 7. O. Weigel. n. 12. 

Opuscula Nestoriana, syriace tradidit Prof. Geo. Hoffmann. 4. XXIII, 163 
autogr.S. Kiel. v. Maack. n.n. 20. 

Oudemans (Sr., A. C.) Bijdrage tot een middle- en oudnederlandsch woord- 
enboek. 6 en 7 deel. gr. 8. Arnhem. Leipzig. 7. O. Weigel. cart. n. 
24.80. 6.S. (714 S.) 1878. n. 10. 40. — 7. T—W. (983 S.) n. 14. 40. 

Patin (A.) Quellenstudien zu Heraklit. Pseudohippokratische Schriften. 
gr. 8,37S. Wirzburg. Stahel. baarn. —8o. 

Paul (Prof. Herm.) Principien der Sprachgeschichte. gr. 8, VII, 288 S. 
Halle. Miemeyer. n. 6. 

Pausaniae descriptio arcis Athenarum, in usum scholarum ed. Otto Jahn. 
Ed. II. recognita ab Adf. Michaelis. 4, VI, 70 S. with wood-cuts, plates and 
photographs. Bonn. A. Marcus. cart. n. 5. 

Perthes (Hm.) Ciéisar-Wortkunde zum Privat-Studium. Lexilogisch-stili- 
stisches Hilfsbuch. 8vo, IV u. 191-482 S. Berlin, 1880. Weidmann. 3m. 

Petersen (Wilh.) Quaestiones de historia gentium atticarum. Diss. gr. 8, 
150S. Schleswig. Bergas. baar n. 3. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift f. das klassische Alterthum. Hrsg. von Ernst v. 
Leutsch. 4o Bd. 4 Hfte. gr. 8, 1 Hft. 196 S. Gottingen. Dieterich's 
Verl. n. 17. 
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Piper (P.) Die Sprache und Litteratur Deutschlands bis zum 12 Jahrhundert. 
I. Thl. A.u.d.T.: Litteraturgeschichte und Grammatik des Althochdeutschen 
und Altsiichsischen. 8vo,1X,471 pp. Schiningh. 4. 50. 

Porta linguarum orientalium. Pars V. E. s. t.: Brevis linguae syriacae 
grammatica, litteratura, chrestomathia cum glossario. Scripsit Dr. Eberard. 
Nestle. 8, VI,128S. Karlsruhe, 1881. Reuther. n. 5.40. I-VI.: n. 20. 40. 

Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und Culturgeschichte der germa- 
nischen Volker. 8vo, XI, 166 S. TZvrd#bner. 4m. Inhalt: Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte der germanischen Conjugation. Von F. Kluge. 

Rangabé (Gesandter A. R.) Die Aussprache d. Griechischen. gr. 8, 47 S. 
Leipzig, 1881. Friedrich. n. 2. 

Reineri Phagifacetus sive de facetia comedendi libellus, addita versione 
Sebastiani Brantii rec. Hugo Lemcke. gr. 8, 53 S. Stetini, 1880. Berlin, 
Mayer & Miller. baar n. 1. 50. 

Ringe (D.) Zum Sprachgebrauch d. Caesar I. [et, que, atque (ac).] gr. 4, 
21S. Géttingen, 1880. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. baar n. 1. 20. 

Ritter (Frdr.) De adjectivis et substantivis apud Nicandrum homericis. 
Diss. gr. 8, 76S. Géttingen, 1880. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. baar n. 2. 

Roeder (W.) Beitriige zur Erklarung u. Kritik d. Isaios. gr. 8, VII, 83 S. 
Jena. £. Frommann, n. 2. 

Ruge (Dr. Max). Bemerkungen zu den griechischen Lehnwértern im 
Lateinischen. gr.8,32S. Berlin. Weidmann. n.—60. 

Ryssel (Gymn.-Oberlehr. Doc. Lic. Dr. Vict.) Ub. den textkritischen Werth 
der syrischen Uebersetzungen griechischer Klassiker. 2 Thl. gr. 4, 56 S. 
Leipzig. Fernau. n. 2.80. I. u.2.: n. 5. 20. 

Sammlung englischer Denkmiler. 1 Bd. Aelfrics Grammatik und Glossar. 
Hrsg. von Jul. Zupitza. 1 Abth.: Text und Varianten. 8vo, V, 322 S. 
Berlin, 1880. Weitdmann. 7m. 

Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialecte. Hrsg. von -W. 
Braune. I Bd. 8vo, VII, 117 S. Halle, 1880. Miemeyer. 2m. Inhalt: 
Gotische Grammatik mit einigen Lesestiicken und Wortverzeichniss von W. 
Braune. 

Schiller (Karl) u. Liibben (Aug., DD.) Mittelniederdeutsches Wéorterbuch. 
29 Hft. gr. 8. Nachtrag 1-128 S. Bremen, 1880. Awhimann & Co. (a) 
n. 2. 50. 

Schmidt (Herm.) Exegetischer Commentar zu Platos Theatet. Aus: 
‘Jahrbb. f. class. Philol.” 12 Suppl. Bd. gr. 8, 114 S. Leipzig. Teubner. 
Nn. 3. 20. 

Schmitt (Dr. J. C.) De codice Sangermanensi, Columellae de re rustica. 
gr. 8,24S. Wiirzburg. Stahel. baar n. —60. 

Schmitz (Bernh.) Encyclopiidie d. philologischen Studiums der neueren 
Sprachen. 2 Suppl. 2 Aufl. Nebst e. Abhandlg. iib. Begriff u. Umfang 
unsres Faches. gr. 8, VIII, 1248S. Leipzig. C. A. Koch. n. 2. 50. 

Schulze (Ernst). Skizzen hellenischer Dichtkunst. gr. 8, V,132S. Gotha. 
F. A. Perthes. 2. 40. 

Sophoclis tragoediae, rec. et explanavit Ed. Wunderus. Vol. I. sect. 2., 
continens Oedipum regem. Ed. V., quam curavit N. Wecklein. gr. 8, 136 S. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1.50. 
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Spiess (Balthasar). Beitrige zu e. hennebergischen Idiotikon. gr. 8, VII, 
2906S. Wien. Sraumiillr. n. 5. 

Spitta-Bey (W.) Grammatik des arabischen Vulgiirdialectes von Aegypten. 
8vo, XXXI, 519 pp. Leipzig, 1880. Hinrichs’ Verl. 25m. 

Stejskal (Dr. Karl). Bichelin der heiligen Margaréta, Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der geistl. Literatur d. XIV. Jahrh. gr. 8,33S. Wien. n.1. 

Tachau (Ludw.) De enuntiatorum finalium apud Euripidem ratione atque 
usu. Diss. gr. 8, 73S. Gottingen, 1880. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. baar n. 2. 

Tedeschi (Moises). Thesaurus synonymorum linguae hebraicae. gr. 8, 327 
S. Padova, 1880. Wien, Loewy. n. 3. 40. 

Télfy (Joa. B.) Opuscula graeca. Lex. 8, X, 116 S. Budapest. Lampel. 
baar n, 2. 80. 

Tomaschek (Wilh.) Centralasiatische Studien. LI. Die Pamir-Dialekte. 
Aus: ‘Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.’ Lex.-8, 168 S. Wien. Gerold’s 
Sohn in Comm. n. 2.60. I. u. 2.: n. 6, 60. 

Trumpp (Ernst). Der Kampf Adams. Aethiopischer Text, verglichen m. 
dem arab. Orig.-Text. gr.4, XIII,172S. Misichen. Franzin Comm, n.n.15. 

Vergils Aeneide. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erliutert v. Karl Kappes. 3 Hft.: 
Aeneis VII-IX. 2 verb. Aufl. gr.8,IV,122S. Leipzig. Teubner. 1. 20. 

Verstraeten (Fr.) et Doms (Em.) Cours complet de langue flamande. 2 
partie. 8, IV,283S. Kéln, 1881. Du Mont-Schauberg. n. 2. 40. 1. et 2.: 
n. 4. . 

Warncke (Pedro). De dativo plurali graeco. Diss. gr. 8, 64 S. Leipzig, 
1880. Hinrichs’ Sort. baar n. 1. 

Wecklein (N.) Ub. den Kresphontes d. Euripides. gr. 8, 23 S. Wiirzburg. 
Stahel. baar n. —60. 

Windisch (E.) Irische Texte mit Wérterbuch. 8vo, XV, 886 S. Leipzig, 
1880. Hirzel. 24m. 

Wiilcker (Rich. Paul). Altenglisches Lesebuch. Zum gebrauche bei vor- 
lesgn. u. zum selbstunterricht hrsg. 2 tl., die zeit von 1350-1500 umfassend. 2 
abtlg.: glossar. gr.8,V,95S. Halle. Miemeyer. n.2. cplt.: n. 12. 50. 

Xenophontis Hellenicorum libriI et II. Rec. et interpr. Ludoy. Breiten- 
bach, Ed. II. gr.8, XXXIV,141S. Leipzig. Teubner. 1. 80. 

_ Zeller (Dr. Ed.) Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung. 3 Thl. 1 Abth. Die nacharistotel. Philosophie, 1 Hilfte. 3 
Aufl, gr. 8, XVI,831 S. Leipzig. wes. n.16. I-III, 1.: n. 71. 

Zielinski (Thaddaeus). Die letzten Jahre d. 2 punischen Krieges. gr. 8, 
175S. Leipzig. Teubner. n. 4. 

Zillgenz (Gymn.-Lehr. Dr. Gerhard). De praedicamentorum quae ab Aristo- 
tele auctore categoriae nominabantur fonte atque origine. gr. 8, 23S. Wiirz- 
burg. Stahel. baar n. —60. 


ITALIAN. 


Caif (C. N.) Le origine della lingua poetica italiana. 4to, 284 pp. Firenze, 
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SPANISH. 


Milego é Inglada (S.) Estudios, disertaciones y ensayos filosofico-literarios. 
8vo, 248 pp. Toledo, 1880. 4. 80. 
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